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l’ WAS still very early when Mrs. 
Dole hurried into her husband’s 

studio to dust and sweep it. She 
stared around the big room with its 
confusion of antiques and tapestries and 
rare bits of furniture, and she wondered 
why he overloaded the place with so 
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much unnecessary rubbish. She was still 
at the point in her esthetic development 
at which Stannard Dole had discovered 
her eighteen years before, when he had 
married her. She was then her mother’s 
assistant in a second-rate boarding- 
house much frequented by artists. She 
All rights reserved, 
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wae 


thad proven her worth as an excellent 
‘housekeeper; and Dole, with no eye to 
the future except his own comfort, had 
“made her his wife. 

Time and her association with a 


- man of innate refinement and exquisite 


taste had done very little for her. She 
looked every day of her forty-three 
years. Sullen and irritable in disposition, 


_ she had acquired, through her persistent 


application to household drudgery, the 
unconscious manner of a termagant 


and a bully. Every trace of what might 
_ have been youthful beauty had vanished, 


and now, though only on the threshold 


of middle-age, she had degenerated into 


a slattern, disorderly and unkempt in 


oe 


mind and appearance. 

Like the woman who allows herself 
no amusement, no occupation aside from 
her daily duties in the household, Mrs. 
Dole was a slave-driver in her attitude 
toward her servants. Susan, her new 


' maid, had just followed her into the 
‘studio with a carpet-sweeper in her 


hhand and the young girl faltered un- 


_ steadily as she began the daily business 


of stirring up the dust in the studio. 
Mrs. Dole at once detected the lagging 
footsteps as she bustled about briskly 
with a dust-cloth. She would have no 


sick servants on her hands and though 


_ Susan assured her she was right up to 
the mark, the older woman stared at her 


disapprovingly. | 
Being unused to the~studio, there 


s were a great many matters which 


Mrs. Dole felt she ought to explain to 
her. First, she was never to touch a pic- 
ture or the paints or the brushes, under 
any circumstances. A finished study 


_ hung on the easel in the center of the 


_ foom; that must not be moved or the 


¢loth lifted. Being more or less accus- 
tomed to brow-beating and bullying, 
Susan merely acquiesced pleasantly to 
each command and promised not to for- 
‘get. A shade of resentment swept over 
her face, however, when her mistress 


_ Sarcastically reminded her that she ex- 


pected her to read any letters that hap- 
pened to be lying about, and to stick 
her fingers into any drawers that hap- 
pened to be left open. 

With a flash of bitterness it occurred 
to Mrs. Dole that there was one drawer 


in that studio which she herself was not 
permitted to touch. In that hiding-place, 
always securely locked, Dole kept his 
diary. Nearly all clever men, especially 
artists, had some funny twist in their 
character, she knew. Keepiag a diary 
was Dole’s pet weakness. It would not 
have aggravated his wife’s irritation so 
much if she were only occasionally per- 
mitted. to get a glimpse of the secret 
thoughts which were embodied in that 
tantalizing document. 

Dole’s bedroom was a small apart- 
ment just off the studio and Mrs. Dole 
instructed Susan to be sure to dust and 
sweep that promptly after she had fin- 
ished the larger room, The artist was 
very particular. The rooms must be 
done while he breakfasted, so that the 
place would be in complete order on the 
arrival of Dole’s secretary—Ethel Tos- 
cani—who assisted the artist in the 
preparation of the various articles on 
art which he contributed to magazines. 

“You're a new girl, so you’d better 
understand me and my ways,” Mrs. 
Dole warned sourly, still eying the maid 
with distinct disapproval. It was evident 
that Susan was not in the most robust 
health. Yet she strove hard now, be- 
cause she needed work and she yearned 
to make the best of this opportunity, “If 
you want to stop with me, you must 
work, not shirk,” the older woman 
stormed noisily, even though the young 
girl was then feverishly shoving the car- 
pet-sweeper. “If. you don’t want to 
work, quit! You might fool me about 
art,” she admitted irritably, “but not 
about housework.” 

Susan was glad when the secretary, 
Miss Toscani, finally arrived. It 
stemmed the flood of scolding talk from 
the other woman for a while. The maid 
looked her over stealthily and with ap- 
preciation of her neat gown and her air 
of good breeding. Ethel was not a hand- 
some woman, but she glowed with 
health and strength. From her Italian 
father she had inherited the olive skin 
and snapping black eyes of his race, as 
well as the impulsive temperament and 
warring passions, sometimes for good, 
as frequently for evil; yet above all she 
possessed a, heart tender with human 
kindness and unmeasured generosity. 











“Always on time, aren’t you?” Mrs. 
Dole sneered as she hurried about her 
‘work, only stopping now and then for 
a moment to glance at the girl as she 
removed her coat and hat and sat down 
at Dole’s writing-table to examine the 
various authoritative volumes on art 
which she had brought with her that 
morning. 

“What’s the article about this time?” 
Mrs, Dole went on in the most unpleas- 
ant tone she could command. Ethel 
overlooked her offensive sarcasm and 
the continual sneer in her tone, and 
quietly explained that she was investi- 
gating the influence of Greek art on the 
painting of the day. Her father had been 
an artist, but she candidly admitted that 
the greater part of her knowledge had 
been acquired in Dole’s employ and at 
work in his studio. “Shall we put that 
back in its place?” Mrs. Dole demanded, 
indicating a large urn which had been 
dragged from its place and reposed in 
the middle of the studio floor. 

“Tf you please,” Ethel replied quietly 
as she resumed her reading. 

The help of Susan was enlisted to lift 
and carry the urn, The girl had no soon- 
er given a hand when her strength 
seemed to vanish and she dropped the 
object with a crash to the floor. With an 
exclamation of dismay and solicitude, 
Ethel sprang to her feet and took the 
servant's place. It was plainly evident to 
both women’ now, that the girl was 
either ill or just recovering from seri- 
ous indisposition. Reluctantly she ad- 
mitted that she had been out of a hos- 
pital only four days. 

At once Mrs. Dole was up in arms. It 
was bad enough, she reminded the 
trembling and confused servant, to have 
her help get sick, but it was ridiculous 
_ to expect her to take them in with no 
‘other recommendation than feebleness 
and illness. The servant was desperate, 
and pleaded for just one more chance. 
She knew she would be all right in a 
few. days. It was only after Miss Tos- 
cani herself had added her own pleas to 
those of the young girl that Mrs. Dole 
relented and agreed to try her for one 
week—on condition that Ethel took 
charge of the studio and cleaned it her- 
self and helped do anything else that 


tactfully. “I suppose that is a gift, too.” 


was needed. Ethel was overjoyed at the 
opportunity of assisting Susan. She had 
herself known what suffering and want 
mean. She had known what it was to be 
friendless, and her heart leaped to the 
young girl, glad of the chance of lifting — 
her burden if only for seven days out of — 
a whole life-time. When Susan finally — 
left, the studio to go and sweep the li- 
brary, the gratitude which shone in her 

eyes was already ample reward to the 
young Italian woman for her mediation. — 

“My, but hired girls are a nuisance!” — 
Mrs. Dole went on angrily. “If you get. 
a good one, you can’t stand her, and if 
you get a green one—by the time she 
knows enough to be worth her salt, 
she’s either grabbed by the woman next 
door or she elopes with the ice-man!” — 
She paused for breath, while Ethel 
laughed quietly and resumed her book, 

“You never had charge of a house, 
did you?” she demanded. 

“No,” Ethel murmured over the edge 
of her book. 

“When you do, you'll know what 
worry is,” the other woman reminded ~ 
her as she continued energetically 
whisking her dust-cloth about. 

“T’m afraid—in fact I know—that I 
should be a very poor housekeeper,” she 
ventured laughingly. “Now, you are a 
splendid one,” she added pacifically and 













































“IT guess it is, in a way,” Mrs. Dole 
admitted less defiantly. “It don’t pay, 
though. If things go smooth, the man 
takes it as a matter of course, but if 
they go wrong—ha! You just wait till 
you have a husband of your own!” 

Ethel sighed and tried to resume her 
book. She was thankful when Stannard 
Dole finally came into the studio and ~ 
put an end to dusting and confidences 
for that day at least. 





II 





Dole was a tall, clean-cut, handsome. 
man of thirty-nine, smartly groomed 
and with an air of poise and self-pos- 
session. Success had marked him for 
her own, and he understood its obliga- 
tions. Unlike the average artist, he was- 
something of a dandy. His dress was 













ammaculate. One might have taken him 
a successful business man, rather 
than one of artistic proclivities.. His air 
~of breeding and good taste made the 
slatternly appearance of his wife doubly 
conspicuous. 

_ As he came into the studio, he glanced 
» at Mrs. Dole in her dirty wrapper and 
unkempt hair with marked disfavor. 
Though he had long ‘since learned it 
was impossible to train her into an ar- 
tistic appreciation of the finer things of 
‘life, at least he prayed that she might 
some day awaken to a sense of personal 
cleanliness and order and to the ele- 
‘mental instincts of a lady. 

_ “Oh, I know you’re making a lot of 
‘money and that I could set down in a 
fine dress and fold my hands,” she 
‘stormed when he pointed disapprovingly 
to her ugly, soiled dress. “But I simply 
can’t do it,” she went on. “I was born a 
worker and a worker I'll be till the day 
I die. When you first came to our board- 












































“Oh, please!” the protested, sickened 
_ by her inflexible ill-breeding. 
_ Ethel rose to her feet and started to 
leave the room, but Mrs. Dole assured 
her there was not going to be. the usual 
sdomestic row that morning. She merely 
“wanted to explain that her mother be- 
fore her had been a boarding-house 
-keeper and that the instinct to keep 
thouse was in her blood. She was her 
mother’s daughter, that was all. As for 
ther father, well, he never had had any 
‘time for work. When it came to work, 
the was the best looker and the worst 
finder that ever lived. 
~ Dole was not ashamed of poverty and 
“its attendant struggle, but he had pro- 
gressed beyond it now and he felt there 
was not the slightest excuse in the world 
for his wife’s present appearance and 
her present attitude..In fact, he much 
preferred to see her sit down and let 
the house run itself and run into the 
ound for that matter, rather than 
to put up with continual irritation, 
and untidiness. 
_“No man was ever -looked after bet- 
‘ter than I’ve looked after you—and you 
show it, too,” she reminded him in ex- 
“tenuation. “I’m four years older than 
yyou are—just four—” She paused and 












hurried to the great antique mirror 
which hung over the fire-place and 
glanced hesitatingly at herself. She be- 
gan to realize fully for the first time the 
strange difference, the unbridgable dis- 
tance which had grown up between her 
and ‘her husband. “I look at least ten,” 
she muttered, shrinking away from her 
own unsightly reflection. 

“Whose fault is it?” he demanded 
sharply. 

“Mine! I’ve done it trying to make 
you comfortable,” she returned bitterly. 
“I never understood why you married 
me, anyway. You were poor as a church 
mouse, I remember. Perhaps you 
thought it was cheaper to marry me 
than to pay your board,” she flashed 
with deepest rancor. 

Ethel snatched her book and ran from 
the room. She loathed family jars, and 
this one was rapidly approaching a 
climax. Dole turned to his wife angrily. 
He had held himself in leash in Miss 
Toscani’s presence, but when she had 
fled in her disgust, he let his wrath 
have full sway. 

He plunged to the truth. She looked 
-fully ten years older than he, it was true. 
But it was the result of nothing but her 
own laziness and carelessness.. She pro- 
tested that she had worked her fingers 
to the bone, But it was not in that way, 
he meant she was careless. Rather she 
had never given an hour to the business 
of keeping her youth and what good 
looks she had had. Time and time again 
he had urged her-to do this, but she had 
always rebelled. He had suggested brisk 
walks in the open, but she disliked walk- 
ing. He had begged her to exercise to 
retain her figure, but she had always 
complained it was too much work. When 
he had offered to teach her about books 
and music and painting and history, she 
had invariably declined the offers be- 
cause such things did not interest her. 

“When you said you were old at 
forty-three,” he reminded her, “you 
spoke the truth. And when I say that it 
is no one’s fault but your own, then I. 


speak the truth!” 
“Old or not, I’m your wife just the 
same!” she retorted triumphantly. 


“You're a great artist now,” she re- 
minded him in turn, as if she had had 


























her share in that development. “The 
thing that didn’t used to be in your pic- 
tures is there these days all right.” 

Inwardly he smiled at the woman’s 
presumption. She had been to him little 
more than a servant, yet she seemed in 
her ignorance to be hugging to herself 
a goodly share of importance in his self- 
development. He resented it at once, 
jealously guarding to himself the whole 
credit. It had been just a natural growth 
of his powers—that was all, he emphat- 
ically assured her. 

There had been a suspicion dormant 
in the woman’s mind for some time that 
Ethel Toscani had had more than a sec- 
retary’s interest in his work, that the in- 
spiration she herself had failed to give 
him was coming from that more attrac- 
tive source. Suspicion had engendered 
resentment, then a terrible bitterness, 
though only now and then she permitted 
it to find expression in words. To-day 
there was more than resentment; there 
were open sneers. Logically, with a lu- 
cidity born of hatred and jealousy, she 
mapped out to him how that curious 
suspicion was taking root. He had given 
up painting at one time previously, be- 
cause the power to paint was not in him. 
He had taken to illustrating and writing 
on art and artists; then suddenly, with 
the advent of Miss Toscani, the inspira- 
tion, the power to do good work, had 
returned to him. Yet having regained 
that power, why had he continued this 
secondary work of critical writing? 
Why had he retained the services 
of this secretary? Why did he not 
devote all of his power to the mak- 
ing of great pictures? Those critical 
articles were not a necessary expression 
of himself now! The presence of a sec- 
retary in his studio was also equally un- 
necessary. Thus she reasoned. Dole 
stoutly protested against the accusation 
of any ulterior motive in Miss Toscani’s 
continued presence. He struggled des- 
perately to allay the suspicion he saw 
plainly. was growing. There was one 
thing Mrs. Dole was determined upon. 
If there was something back of this re- 
stored inspiration, she meant to find it 
out, and she reminded him that when 
she started to do anything she always 
carried it through. 


“Anyway, you did what I knew yo 
would; and now you’re Stannard Dole 
the great artist, and I am Mrs. Stannard 
Dole,” she observed significantly. “No- 
body can take that away from me and — 
nobody will!” She moved toward the 
door to leave him. 

“Not unless you agree—” he suggest- 
ed meaningly. She turned swiftly and 
shot him a look of malice. 

“Did you think I would?” she 
snapped. “Have you been planning to 
get rid of me?” she added with increas- 
ing bitterness, 

“Why, no; of course not,” he protest- 
ed feebly. — 

“I know there are lots of sweet young 
things with loads of money,” she 
sneered, “who would like to take my 
place, but they’ll never get the chance! 
Not much! When a man who has been 
married eighteen years suddenly thinks 
of divorce, it’s a sure thing that if he 
hasn’t found the other woman, he’s seen 
some other woman he’d like to find!” 
She laughed with a kind of victory. He — 
had never cared for her, she knew, but 
he had- given her his name and she was 
going to cling to it. “I wonder who she 
is?” she concluded with significant 
irony. 

There was no love lost between them, 
it was true, but she had taken careful 
stock of the situation. Something had 
come between them, even in - their 
friendship. She felt it instinctively. And _ 
she had made up her mind to one thing: 
that two whom God had joined togeth- 
er, she would permit no other woman — 
to put. asunder. As she left the studio, 
her lips curling in a sweetly sarcastic — 
smile, Dole broke into a restless walk 
up and down his studio floor. Mortifica- 
tion and disgust stirred him to the 
depths. 


III 


Presently the door opened again and - 
Ethel stole in quietly. She closed the 
door and stood looking at him with a 
kind of hard, tense stare. Dole had — 
never seen her quite like this, and it 
only added to his mental discomfort. He 
hurried toward her, stretching wide his 
arms to her, but she suddenly threw up 
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ce hands, warning him off. She stepped 
across the room to his desk and sat 

down. There was something peculiarly 
repelling in her to-day. She wanted to 
get to work and begged him to hurry. 
- “This has got to end,” he began, as 
-he stood in the center of the room, 
“dazed, wearied with continual wran- 
gling, bitterness and deception. “She 
_ must agree to a divorce.” 

“She will never release you merely 
_ that you may be happy,” Ethel reminded 
him. “Why should she?” she added in 
a matter-of-fact way. Dole turned and 
Stared sharply at the girl seated there 
“at this desk. “You haven’t thought of 
_her side, I have!” she concluded. 

_ Dole begged for an explanation. The 
girl smiled. She was ready enough with 
explanations. Cold reason, had come to 
her, and she had begun to understand 
the other woman’s view-point. Had Dole 
been less in love himself, he would have 
known that whatever love the girl may 
have had, or thought she had, for him 
had vanished. 

__ She was fairly glib with explanations. 
If Mrs. Dole were only younger and 

“more likely to find somebody else to 
marry her, she would feel less worried, 
she reminded him. 

“She is your wife!” Ethel was able 
to argue at this late hour—rather incon- 
sistently. 

“In the eyes of the law, but only that 
way,” Dole protested, sickened by this 
strange turn of events. “For years we 

lived together, but she was never my 
wife,” he explained dully. “Was she.a 
companion to me? Did she give me one 
inspiration, one uplifting thought? Did 
_she help me in my work? Did I do any- 
thing like this till you came,” he de- 
iaioded as he stepped to the lately com- 
pleted canvas on his easel, “and I 
learned what love is!” 
-_ “T do not think she will consider a 
‘divorce under any circumstances,” Ethel 
replied coldly and indifferently. “But 
granted that she does, what price can 
-you bid for what she has to sell?” 

Dole covered the picture and stepped 

. over to her. He could hardly believe his 
‘ears; he could hardly grasp the thought 
that ‘this hitherto tender and impulsive 
Ethel was tangling their love with the 


sordid question of f practical ‘dollars nak 
cents. But that was precisely what she 
was doing. She explained that divorces, 
such as this one would be, were always 
the result of a bargain. What the woman 
surrendered, the man must pay for. He 
wanted to ask her to give up her posi- 
tion as a wife, and he must be prepared 
to offer something in exchange. Inas- 
much as he spent his income as rapidly 
as he made it, she wondered what he 
was going to do about it. Besides, Ethel 
felt positive now, that Mrs. Dole would 
not yield, even if he did manage to find 
the price. 

Dole meant to try to free himself at 
any rate, he averred. He could not go 
on with the situation as it existed. He 
felt that his love for Ethel was the only 
thing which made life worth living; 
and nothing was better calculated to kill 
it than continued deceit and deception. 

“When you first came to me, you 
didn’t think of her side of the question 
then,” he said bitterly. 

Ethel’s eyes wandered away from his 
white, drawn face. In the beginning, the 
other woman had not existed. There 
had been no one else in all the world 
for them. They had stood alone—like 
the first two—interdependent. Gradually 
Ethel had awakened to the fact that 
there were others in the world, others 
with rights, others who had made laws 
to protect those rights. She had awak- 
ened, too, with a sense of horror for the 
intolerable conditions, just as Dole had. 
She had awakened to more—to a real- 
ization that a practicable adjustment 
was impossible. In view of its imprac- 
ticability, Ethel had grown tired of her 
bargain. But to Dole it had become, in 
spite of all, a matter of life and death. 

“I’m going to end this!” he suddenly 
stormed, “That is the reason she has 
got to know!” 

A knock on the door arrested him, 
Susan was standing there with a card. 
It was that of Professor Damaroff, a 
friend of Toscani, Ethel’s father. 


IV 


Damaroff was a Russian of exquisite 
taste,. perfect manners. and. much 





breadth of view. He was a worldling 
who had learned to understand and how 
to forgive. He entertained a paternal 
affection for Ethel, and it was evident 
that he had called now to inquire into 
her welfare rather than to admire and 
applaud Dole’s latest achievement. Tos- 


cani had been his friend in the hour of _ 


his need; and he had never forgotten. 
He had loved that irresponsible son of 
Italy, more famous for his magnificent 
weaknesses than his austere virtues. 
Yet he was a great soul endowed with 
boundless generosity, and Ethel, like 
Damaroff, thought her father splendid 
even in his follies. 

Damaroff turned to Dole’s picture. 
He had really little interest in it, though 
he murmured enthusiastic phrases in his 
polite way. They had gathered about it, 
examining its symbolism, when Susan 
appeared, announcing that Dr. Bristol 
wished to speak to Dole on the tele- 
phone. The artist had not been in the 
most robust health and Dr. Bristol had 
informed him that he thought he would 
have to perform the mastoid operation. 
At any rate, he was coming that morn- 
ing to make a final examination of his 
patient. 

Dole had the utmost faith in Bristol. 
They had been classmates in school, and 
Bristol had already risen to an eminent 
position in the field of surgery. Dama- 
roff, too, recalled that he knew him. He 
had been one of his first pupils when he 
had started twenty years ago to teach 
languages. 

The operation was not to be a dan- 
gerous one and Dole laughed away any 
hints on the part of the others of pos- 
sible death. Ethel had quietly detached 
herself from the others, and now stood 
wrapped and absent in gloomy thought. 

“In any case, my friend, you will 
meet it bravely, I know,” Damaroff ob- 
served, glancing swiftly toward Ethel. 

“You mean?” questioned Dole, mis- 
understanding. 

“Whatever comes,” hinted the Rus- 
sian significantly. 

“At any rate, I’m no physical coward, 
and I’m not afraid of death,” Dole said 
with an involuntary glance at the pic- 
ture on the easel. For a moment he let 
his eyes linger on his beloved work. He 


knew it would be hard to leave that; 
he had always known it would be im-— 
possible to give up his work while life 
lasted. “At least I wasn’t,” he added 
as an after-thought while he slowly 
walked away and stood in deep con- 
templation of the picture. 

“When there comes to a man such a 
gift as that,” Damaroff commented, 

“it is natural that he should dislike even 
the thought of surrendering it.” r 

“After having once had it, which fe 
you think I would choose—to lose it 
and be nothing again—or—to go?” Dole 
demanded. 

“I think you would choose to—go,” 
faltered the Russian with an uneasy 
glance toward Ethel. He had left the 
woman out of the question. After all, 
his art seemed to be the supreme con-" 
sideration in his life. si 

“I would,” Dole said quietly, without 
even a glance toward Ethel. She sank 
into a chair with wide eyes staring into 
space. 


V 


Dole retired to his room to make 
some preparations for the coming of 
Dr, Bristol, and Damaroff found him- 
self alone for the first time with Ethel. 
He looked at her kindly before he dared 
trust himself to speak. Ethel had risen 
to her feet again and stood like one — 
dazed, absorbed in thought. 

“It is wonderful,” he finally ventured 
to say, “that Ethan Bristol, the man you 
now really love, holds Stannard Dole, 
the man you thought you loved— ” He 
paused, eying her narrowly. 

Ethel started. She turned to him with 
swift inquiry. She had been aware that 
Damaroff had known everything, yet it 
horrified her to have him put the ques- 
tion so bluntly into words. The whole 
matter pained Damaroff, too. He re- 
gretted deeply that he had not suspected 
Dole’s love for her months before and 
so averted what he knew was going to 
be a painful crisis for all concerned. 

“Do you know what it is to be lonely 
—teally, really lonely and have some 
one—kind—to you?” she faltered. 
“Loneliness and kindness!” she cried i in 
a sudden tempest. 
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Loneliness and kindness and propin- 


_ quity had been the cause. Who was ther. 
to blame? At least, Damaroff was not 
inclined to blame Ethel; he only blamed 

himself for neglecting to be more watch- 

- ful over the daughter of his best friend. 

_ Thrown on her own resources after 
the death of her father, she had ven- 

tured on a career in stenography. She 

_ had wandered from one position to an- 

other. Everywhere she had been viewed 

‘by trivial men as legitimate prey. She 

had resented and resisted all, had come 

out of her trying experiences unsoiled, 
stronger, but heart-sick and tired. Then 

Dole was kind! More, he was thought- 

ful, considerate, devoted—he under- 

stood. Their work threw them constant- 
ly together. He grew to love her and she 
in turn thought she loved him.: 

“Then he took to painting again,” 
she explained dully, all that old enthu- 
siasm gone. “And the knowledge that I 
had helped him for a time made me 
happy. But I always felt that there was 
more in life—that I had missed some- 
thing—and when Ethan returned from 
his study in Europe and I met him— 
‘then I knew—I knew!” she cried. 

Love -had really come to her in that 
_ meeting. From the first hour she real- 
ized that she had never loved Dole, and 
from. that hour she had held him away 
from her, repellent, horrified at his ap- 
proach, yet not courageous enough to 
tell him the truth. 

“He thought it. was a rebellious con- 
science; I didn’t dare undeceive him,” 
she went on tensely. “He feels that I 
‘give him the power to do that,” she 
added, pointing half-disgustedly at his 
picture, “and you heard what he said 
about death and losing it. He means it, 
too.”” She paused hesitatingly as she 
stole a glance at Damaroff. His eyes 
were searching the very depths of her 
soul. “Ethan has asked me to be his 
wife, and I love him,” she whispered 
hoarsely, “and I’ve promised! But if he 


- ghould find out what I have been to 


Stannard, or if Stannard should find 
out about him—” She paused uneasily, 
her own cowardice sweeping over her 
‘like-an engulfing wave. “And it’s sure 
to come some day. I know it; it is sure 
== to come!” 


She had walked to a window and 
stood there seeing nothing but the vista 
of misery she was sure was going to 
overwhelm her, when Mrs. Dole stepped 
into the studio with Dr. Bristol. The 
physician shook hands with Damaroff 
warmly and waited for Ethel to speak. 
She nodded in a distant way, and half 
turned away from him. Bristol never 
forgot her pale face, the unwholesome, 
haunted look in her eyes on that meet- 
ing. The strange aloofness of her atti- 
tude took firm hold in his brain at once. 


VI 


Though Dr. Bristol was a man of bril- 
liant mind and great attainments, he 
had inherited from his New England 
ancestors their narrowness of moral 
horizon. Though he brushed elbows 
every day with the uncompromising 
material world, yet he still cherished 
certain sentimental ideals, certain views 
of the goodness and chastity of woman, 
of the moral uprightness of men, which 
no amount of experience could dislodge. 
While in no sense a prig, he still lacked 
that generosity of spirit so evident in 
Damaroff, which permitted him to close 
his eyes to the failings of his friends. 

Just at present he*seemed more than 
a little absorbed in his case. While he 
assured Mrs. Dole that there was little 
or no danger in the operation he ought 
to perform, yet the final examination 
had not taken place and there were 
many matters to consider before he 
could even decide definitely to perform 
that operation. 

Mrs. Dole hurried to her husband’s 
bed-room to inquire if he were ready. 
And Damaroff had taken his leave 
when Bristol found himself alone with 
Ethel. He went to her and taking her 
in his arms, kissed her warmly. The im- 
pression of her aloofness still lingered 
in his brain, however, and he took her 
gently to task for her reserved attitude. 
He wanted all secrecy to end. He was 
not ashamed of his love for her. He 
meant to marry her, and he loathed de- 
ception, secret, swift interviews such as 
this one. He wanted the world to know; 
he wanted to cry aloud his happiness. 





THE PRICE 


Ethel protested, She knew now that 
she would have to play her game with 
subtlest strategem to put him off. She 
pretended that if the world knew, it 
would rob their love of most of its 
charm. It. was impossible for Bristol to 
grasp her idea. Candor was rooted in 
the very fiber of his being, Yet behind 
Ethel’s plea for secrecy, lay the brood- 
ing fear of what Dole. might do when 
he made the discovery. 

Suddenly it flashed across Bristol’s 
mind that there might be some reason 
why he should not make their engage- 
ment known, some patent reason which 
she was withholding; She laughed away 
any such suspicion and at once put his 
mind at rest. Then he became insistent. 
Bristol was so determined to announce 
their engagement and her request for 
delay seemed so selfish that she fi- 
nally surrendered, rather than press a 
matter which served only to create sus- 
picion in his mind. He was proud of her 
and pleased when she granted him leave 
to do so, but when he kissed her again, 
she almost gave way under the tension 
of the moment. She felt relieved when 
Mrs. Dole returned to advise Bristol 


that his patient was ready and waiting. 


Before Bristol had gone, however, 
Damaroff hurried back into the studio 
with an armful of sketches belonging 
to Dole which he had found on his way 
through the house. They were clever 
studies and the Russian had rushed back 
with them, knowing that Ethel at least, 
would find and appreciate their merit. 

Bristol was too busy, too eager to get 
to his patient to care to dally over 
sketches, and Damaroff let him go, turn- 
ing to Ethel with the certain knowledge 
that he would find enthusiasm there. 
To his astonishment the young woman 
stood like one suddenly stricken. Her 
breath came quickly; her face was set, 
her hands clenched. The crisis was com- 
ing and she realized it. Damaroff, too, 
in that hour of anxiety and terror, knew 
that the girl who stood before him had 
reached the cross-roads in her destiny. 

“It’s coming—it’s coming!” she whis- 
pered tensely. 

“Oh, what can I do?” she begged in 
a terrified way. “You know life. You 
are wise. What can I do?” 


“Why not tell Ethan?” Damaroff sug- 
gested, after a thoughtful pause, 

The girl herself had turned that pos-._ 
sibility over and over in her mind many 
times. She had even tried to tell him. 
She had. grown to-loathe the lie which 
stood between them. The words—con- 
fession itself—had been on her lips when — 
fear, cowardice, horror of the result, — 
had engulfed her and she had dared 
not. She knew Bristol too well. Some 
men—men like Damaroff—might for- 
give, but Bristol would never forgive. 

“I know Ethan,” she hurried on in 
her agony, as this and every way out 
of the dilemma leaped in a tumult 
through her brain. “Remember what 
you said of him as a surgeon,” she re- 
minded the other feverishly. “He is just 
as unswerving and unfaltering in other 
ways. With him, a path is either straight 
or crooked, a thing is either right or 
wrong, a woman is either good or bad.” 
og paused, choking with the misery 
of it. 

“If he should find ont afterwards,” 
the Russian warned coldly, 

“Even if he should, he couldn’t do 
more than he would now—he could only 
leave me, and in the meantime I should 
have had a little happiness,” she ex- 
plained as she rocked to and fro, clench- 
ing and unclenching her hands, “If I 
tell the truth now, as my heart prompts 
me to do, I shall lose him and his love. 
If I say nothing, I stand a chance of 
keeping them,” — 

“You are right,’ Damaroff finally 
said. “I have noticed that when a man 
meets a woman who, he knows, is not 
what the world calls virtuous, he may 
love her and marry her and be happy 
with her. But if he loves a woman he 
thinks is ‘virtuous and then finds that 
she is not—that is the unforgivable 
discovery!” Again there was a warning 
in his tone, bidding her to have that 
courage which she lacked. 

“There must be a way out—there 
must be!’ Ethel whined miserably, half 
to herself. 

Bristol himself interrupted this plain 
talk between two wholly kindred spir- 
its built in the same mold, and endowed 
with the same social craft. The doctor’s 
face was drawn and very pale. 
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VII 


' ‘The situation about Dole was worse 

_than Bristol had feared. An operation 
Was necessary, yet on examination he 
“had discovered that it was impossible to 
_ give him an anaesthetic, that the struc- 
tural fabric of his heart was too weak 
to permit it. Ethel turned away on learn- 
- ing this startling news, with an ex- 
clamation of pained amazement. It was 
only pity, however, that leaped to her 
lips. The announcement stirred no great 
concern. 

“A great and unexpected shock would 
end his life just as surely as pushing the 
button turns off the current from this 
light,” Bristol explained as he pointed 
to an electric switch in the wall. 


“Does he know?” whispered Ethel 


curiously. 

“To tell him the truth without warn- 
ing or preparation might bring about 
the very crisis we wish to avoid.” Bris- 
“tol told her anxiously. And he went on 
to explain how he had told him that 
. there was no necessity for an operation, 
_ just to avoid the shock of the revela- 
‘tion of the real facts. But he had urged 
him to be as quiet as possible, for he 
knew that Dole had been laboring un- 
der a severe nervous strain, due no 
doubt, to his anxiety to finish his pic- 
ture. That was only the entering wedge. 
In a few days Bristol knew that he 
would have to see him again and give 
him more definite information, Finally, 
little by little, he must lead up to the 
truth. The most difficult task, Bristol 
knew, would be for Dole’s wife. She 
‘would have to guard him and watch 
_ over him very carefully. She would have 
to stand between him and the things 
he must avoid. 

As he talked, making the situation 
' clear, the tragic meaning of it all 
dawned slowly in the apathetic brain 
of Ethel. She sank down into a chair 
with an almost involuntary groan. In 
a moment Bristol was at her side. 
_  “T should have been more careful,” 
he whispered tenderly. “I forgot how 
closely you have been associated with 
him.” 

It seemed incredible to her, that a 
man so young, apparently so well and 


strong, was standing at the very thresh- 
old of death. It was horrible, ghastly, 
almost too oppressive a thought to en- 
dure.. Her  super-sensitive nature 
writhed selfishly under it. She hated 
trouble, because it meant duty, 

“It is life,” the physician reminded 

er. 

“A drop of dew at the end of a 
spider’s web,” Damaroff explained cyn- 
ically. 

Bristol took his leave, breathing a 
friend’s apprehension for another 
friend’s life. Damaroff stepped close to 
Ethel and smiled—a long, slow smile 
like that of a victor in some terrible 
secret combat. 

“Kismet!” he muttered under his 
breath. “My dear—Kismet !” 

Ethel rose to her feet. All at once 
she had become strangely calm. What 
was transpiring in the woman’s mind 
not even Damaroff could know! 


Vill 


Presently Dole returned to the studio, 
boyishly buoyant in spirits. Bristol had 
told him that an operation would not 
be necessary. He was glad he was out 
of it so easily. And now that the ten- 
sion was over he meant to speak to 
Mrs; Dole and tell her that he must 
have his freedom. 

Ethel half ran, half staggered to- 
ward him, stretching out her hands and 
crying imperiously, fiercely, that he 
must not. Dole stared at her with a 
hurt look that presently gave place to- 
a Suspicious one. 

“Why not?” he demanded. “I love 
you and you love me and I am going 
to fight to hold that love!’ 

“You. sha’n’t, I tell you!” she cried 
wildly. “The scandal—think of her—” 

“T am going to think of myself,” he 
stormed, now thoroughly aroused. “It’s 
my one chance and I’m going to take 
it. I’ll take my happiness at any price 
—at any sacrifice. What is life without 
it? We are all entitled to our happiness 
if we can get it.” & 

Ethel stepped away from him, and 
when she spoke, it was in a low tone, 
quietly. 
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“Am I entitled to mine?” she asked 
meaningly. “Even though to get it, I 
sacrifice another’s happiness ?” 

“Certainly,” he nodded happily, won- 
dering at her amazingly sudden self- 
analysis. What was coming he little an- 
ticipated. 

“Then I will take it,”’ she promised 
herself. “But not with you, Stannard!” 
she cried as he rushed boyishly toward 
her, with outstretched arms. 

Dole paused, a short laugh on his 
lips. She seemed to be playing some 
game, the rules of which were incom- 
prehensible to him. “I don’t love you— 
I never did!” she cried coldly, harshly. 
“But I do love another. man, and 
I am going to have my happiness with 
him. Now do you understand?” she de- 
manded with a direct, repelling look. 

There was a moment of painful 
tension. Then as the meaning of her 
admission slowly swept through Dole’s 
brain, he gasped once, twice, a dozen 
times. His hands flew to his breast, his 
lips thickly muttering. 

“You love--love—love—” was all 
the heavy tongue could say. How he 
fought inwardly, voicelessly, for the 
life ebbing away fron) him! 

The woman, ignorant, self-contained, 
stubbornly turned away from him, mut- 
tering bland apologies. 

“Tt’s a lie!’ the man gasped, choking 
miserably with the effort to get out the 
words. Then he seemed to crumble all 
to: pieces and fell like a broken thing 
into a chair. 

Ethel turned and looked at his limp 
figure in a startled, dazed way. She had 
been so self-absorbed that she hardly 
realized even now that Dole was ill. 
She hurried to him and looked into his 
face. It had gone ashen white. 

“The shock !’*she muttered, terrified. 
“Stannard!” she cried. She paused, 
staring at the lifeless figure. “Stan- 
nard!” 

Quickly she knelt down beside him 
and listened to his heart. Then she 
found her voice again in a scream of 
horror. 

Presently she arose to her feet, step- 
ping away from the limp figure, uncer- 
tain what to do. She remembered that 
Bristol must still be in the house, and 


she took a step toward the door to call — 
him, when she paused, rigid with a new 
terror. 
“No, I couldn’t explain! I couldn’t 
explain!” she muttered to herself. She 
stepped slowly toward Dole and, satis- 
fying herself that he was really dead, 
she crept noiselessly out of the room. 


IX 


The marriage of Ethel Toscani and 
Dr. Ethan Bristol took place a few 
weeks after Stannard Dole’s death. For 
a year their honeymoon continued un- 
interruptedly. They seemed ideally 
happy and well mated. Their charming 
home, where Ethel gave full expres- 
sion to her artistic taste, was truly a 
haven to her tired spirit. Damaroff still 
lingered, never far distant, still the 
trusted house-friend. The little circle 
now boasted one more, a delightful 
young girl of nineteen, Florence Brom- 
ley by name, whom Ethel had begged 
to join her as a kind of companion in 
those days of loneliness when Bristol 
found it necessary to leave town to per- — 
form important operations. 

On one of these very tiresome even- — 
ings when Bristol had been detained on 
a serious case, Damaroff had come to 
dinner ; afterward, he and Florence de- 
cided to have their coffee in the draw- 
ing-room before the fire. 

Florence was very apologetic for 
Bristol’s absence. And Damaroff ac- 
cepted the excuses with the utmost 
good grace. Both, however, could not 
fail to notice Ethel’s uneasiness and 
worry. She had excused herself before 
coffee was served and had gone to her 
room, as Florence knew, to have a good 
cry. 

“Ethan did, at least, telephone.” 
Damaroff laughed, not a little amused 
over Ethel’s exhibition of nerves. “I am 
told that some husbands don’t even do 
that.” 

Florence was up in arms. Her pretty 
eyes flashed. with tragic ‘indignation. 
She began to threaten what she would 
do, if her husband failed to return ‘to 
dinner when a guest was expected—that 
is, if she had a husband. 























































“He would probably explain every- 
thing so beautifully that you would 
instantly forgive him,” the Russian told 
her with twinking eyes. He sipped his 
coffee languidly. It made little difference 

. to him whether Bristol came or not, so 
long as he had a pretty girl to talk to. 

_“A clever man can explain anything to 
the right woman,” he added musingly. 
-. "Don’t you mean that a clever wom- 

an accepts any explanation from ~the 
right man?” Florence asked archly. 

“Probably that is what I do mean,” 
Damaroff laughed again. He looked up 
to find Susan, the new maid, placing 
the coffee cups on a tray. “Every time 
I go to other places I meet a different 
maid. It isn’t so here, is it, Susan?” he 
observed as the servant moved about 
skillfully. 

“There is just one way Mrs. Bristol 
can get rid of me: that is to chloroform 
me and ship me away,” Susan told him 
with a ring of gratitude in her voice. 


~ “God knows what would have become 


of me when Mr. Dole died if it hadn’t 
been for Mrs. Bristol,” the maid ex- 
plained. “I was a sick woman without 
a dollar or a friend. She helped me out, 
and when she married the doctor, I 
came as her maid.” 

“And a very happy marriage it has 
been,” Damaroff muttered absently. 

“Why shouldn’t it be—with a good 
woman like her—and a fine man like 
the doctor?” Susan asked with some 
surprise. “Before I came here, I used 
to think if a-man was good there was 
something the matter with him.” The 
maid paused breathlessly. 

Florence rose to her feet, annoyed. 
~ Still it was Damaroff’s fault that Susan 
_ had forgotten her dignity as a servant 
to indulge in observations. 

“Oh, Susan!’ the young girl cried 
with a rebuke in her tone, and she 
walked away and sat down before the 
piano. The Russian laughed comfort- 
ably again and lighted a cigarette. 
Ethel was coming down the steps, trail- 
ing her lovely dinner frock gracefully 
about her feet. She looked none the 
worse for a few tears. Her eyes shone 
more brilliantly than ever. Damaroff 
gave her a lingering glance. It seemed 
to him that he had never seen her look 
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so enchanting. Florence was still finger- 
ing the keys absently as Ethel finally 
dropped into the chair before the fire. 
In a moment she struck up the opening 
movement of a sonata which Ethel loved 
and presently was lost in it, playing with 
a delicacy of feeling and a musicianly 
manner which surprised Damaroff. He 
rose to his feet and stood before the 
fire-place, looking down at. his friend. 

“It was very kind of you to receive 
her, particularly as the honeymoon had 
not yet even begun to wane,” he said 
smilingly, with a nod toward Florence, 
who was absorbed in the sonata and 
beyond earshot. 

“It has never begun to wane,” Ethel 
assured him proudly and happily. ““Be- 
sides, it was Ethan’s wish,” she added 
with a friendly glance toward the girl 
seated at the piano. “Florence’s father 
was a dear friend of his and Ethan had 
known her since she was a baby. On his 
deathbed, her father asked Ethan to let 
her come to us and Ethan agreed.” 

“T know of few brides who would 
permit a sweet young girl like Miss 
Bromley to make one of the family 
circle,” Damaroff said with a significant 
smile. Ethel turfed and looked fully 
into his dark, handsome face. She 
wondered what he could be driving at. 
“We Russians have a proverb,” he went 
on in explanation as he read the look 
of inquiry in her eyes, “a proverb which 
says, ‘there should be no third in the 
nest till the fledgling comes.’ ” 

“Absurd, professor,’ she retorted, 
laughing uneasily. “Particularly, since 
no fledgling has come. Ethan loves Flor- 
ence as a little sister; so do I, and I am 
sure she loves both of us. She has not 
interfered with our happiness ‘in the 
slightest,’ she added in a low tone, al- 
most reverential in its tespect. Her face 
was aglow with a radiant smile—one 
of supreme joy and content. “And we 
are happy—wonderfully happy!’ she 
confided. “I did not think that in this 
world there could be such happiness—” 
She paused suddenly as a swift, guilty 
thought flashed across her brain. Her 
smile had as suddenly vanished and 
gave place to a look of ineffable gloom. 
Her voice had as suddenly lost its youth- 
ful accents. “Especially for me,’ she 











added, as if it were an after-thought. 
She spoke slowly and reflectively. 
“When I think of what love has meant 
to others.and when I consider what it 
has brought to me—when I think that 
to some it has meant untold misery, 
while to me it has brought such won- 
derful happiness, then I realize how 
fortunate I am—and I wonder,”’—her 
voice had dropped almost to a whisper, 
—“I wonder if Fate will demand her 
rice!” 

“Why think of such a thing?” said 
Damaroff, scowling angrily. 

“You said she always did!” Ethel 
reminded him. 

“Please,” he protested with a warn- 
ing gesture toward Florence, lest she 
might overhear. 

“Do you believe that ?” she demanded. 

“I believe there is something,” he 
said as he moved restlessly away from 
the searching look in her eyes,“—call 
it what you will—that at times takes 
from our fingers the threads of our 
lives and weaves them into the uni- 
versal pattern which it has designed.” 

“If this should be one of the times?” 
she faltered, rising with that look of 
old fear.in her eyes again. 

“There is but one person through 
whom Fate could work,” he reminded 
her consolingly. 

“Mrs. Dole—!” The very sound of 
the name startled her as she spoke it. 

Damaroff dismissed the thought with 
an impatient gesture, The interference 
of Mrs. Dole was an absolute improba- 
bility. In the first place, he argued, Dole 
had left nothing and his wife had gone 
to join her brother in the West. Dam- 
aroff knew that the woman’s brother 
was kind in his treatment; hence she 
would undoubtedly remain indefinitely. 
Mrs. Dole was more than a thousand 
miles away and Ethel was here, happy 
and contented. 

“Even if Mrs. Dole were here, you 
must remember that I.am the only one 
through whom she could know,” the re- 
minded her quickly. 

“That’s true,” she exclaimed, reas- 
sured and breathing a sigh of relief, 
remembering that she-could trust Dam- 
aroff implicitly. “There is nothing for 


me to fear! From this moment I will. 
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never even think of losing the wonder- 
ful thing that has come to me!” she — 
added with a grateful glance toward her 
friend. a 
Florence had run through the sonata 
to the finale with a brilliant flourish, 
and Damaroff cautioned Ethel to si- 
lence..As she rose from the piano, the 
Russian applauded pointedly. 
“Hypocrite!” laughed the young girl 


, playfully. “You weren’t listening at 


all !’? 
Damaroff looked uncomfortable for 
the first time. 


X 


Ethel took occasion to compliment 
Florence on the improvement in her 
interpretation of the difficult music she 
had chosen, when the young girl ran 
to her friend and flinging her arms 
about her, kissed her warmly. 

“IT also think your playing has 
improved,” Damaroff supplemented. 
“What reward do I get?” he begged. 
Florence turned to him and courtesied 
solemnly. “Another illustration of the 
advantages possessed by the gentler 
sex,” he observed, referring to the lar- 
ger reward which Ethel had «received 
for the same compliment. “However,” 
he laughed with an assumption of mock 
spleen, “they will be:equalized when love 
comes, my dear, and some young man 
carries you away.” 

Florence shot him a glance of. swift 
rebuke. 

“When he comes—yes!” laughed 
Ethel with amused recollection of the 
young girl’s total indifference to the 
various young bloods who had pursued 
Florence. “But from present indications 
that day is a long way off,” she added 
meaningly. 

Amongst them all only one stood the 
slightest chance of arousing any interest 
in the young girl’s mind,.and that one 
was Ambrose Lorimer. At the mention 
of his name, Florence blushed pain- 
fully and with a desperate cry of protest 
she fled to the farther end of the draw- 
ing-room out of earshot of Ethel’s 
calm discussion of so delicate a topic 
as the possibility of a sweetheart. 

“Why doesn’t some young man in- 




























terest you—for I knew it’s your fault ?” 
- Ethel called out tantalizingly. 
_ “T have an ideal,” called back Flor- 


ence indignantly. The two older and 


wiser ones looked at one another and 
laughed. 

“An ideal!’ Ethel protested, throw- 
ing up her hands in .mock consterna- 
tion. “Something a young girl dreams 
of, an engaged girl thinks she has 
found, and a married woman knows 
there never was!” 

“Didn’t you marry your ideal?” de- 
manded Florence. “And isn’t he tal- 
ented—and honorable—and handsome 
and—and—everything a woman could 
wish for?” 

“Listen to the girl!” laughed Ethel. 
“T’ll have to be careful,” she added 
quickly, with mock concern. “Perhaps 
he is the ideal!” 

“Don’t tease me any more, or I shall 
ery; I know I shall!” Florence-warned 
her, as Ethel went and sat down on 
the arm of her chair and wound an arm 
about the young girl. “You're ideally 
happy—you know you are.” 

“There is a scratch or a flaw in the 
most perfect of gems,” the older wom- 
an observed very seriously. Damaroff 
gave her a quick look. Even he failed 
- to fathom her meaning now. 

“She means housekeeping,” explained 
the other innocently and with a wry 
face, as if she too hated it. 

“T hate it!” Ethel exclaimed vehem- 
ently as she rose to her feet. “To go to 
the butcher’s and poke around among 
the meats; to be perpetually on guard 
for fear the grocer will make a mistake; 
to struggle with the cash every month 
in a vain endeavor to make it come out 
Straight—these things I detest, and 
Ethan knows it too!” She paused 
breathlessly. This was indeed a tragedy. 
Her friends laughed. Damaroff espe- 
cially thought she was being very badly 
treated. He chafféed her until she 
frowned gloomily again and he knew 
it was time to change the topic. 

The door-bell rang and the sound 
distracted Ethel for a moment. Florence 
had leaped to her feet with an éxclama- 
tion of eagerness and delight. 

“That’s the doctor, very likely,” 
exclaimed. 
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Ethel turned and looked at her 
sharply. It occurred to her for the first 
time that the young girl exhibited more 
than a disinterested enthusiasm over the 
doctor’s return home. 


XI 


Bristol came in briskly. As he strode 
along the hallway, Florence ran and hid 
behind a tapestry ; then sticking her head 
out, she warned Damaroff and Ethel 
not to betray her. Almost as soon as 
the doctor entered the room, he missed 
the young girl, and, glancing uneasily 
about, inquired where she was. 

“She went with a party to the thea- 
tre,” Ethel fibbed with a mischievous 
glance toward Damaroff, who stared at 
the ceiling blankly. “I think it was to 
see ‘The Other Woman.’” 

“I’m sorry!” snapped Bristol, evi- 
dently annoyed. “It isn’t the kind of 


play for her to see. If I had been 


here—” 

Florence had heard enough. She 
rushed out to save the situation, and 
everybody laughed and twitted Bristol 
for his over-concern for the girl’s wel- 
fare. Bristol was relieved to find she 
was at home and he drew both women 
to him, Ethel on one side, Florence on 
the other. Wife and sister! With health 
and strength—what more could a man 
ask for? He was fairly radiant with 
happiness, and both women agreed. that 
he was very much of a darling him- 
self. Damaroff grinned. It reminded 
him unpleasantly of the nursery. This 
kind of gush, he knew, was indicative 
of enfeebled intellect, or feverish exul- 
tation headed swiftly toward disaster. 
He must warn Ethel. Poise was essen- 
tial in every well-regulated household. 

Ethel was hastening to fasten a flower 
in her husband’s coat-lapel and mur- 
muring still gushingly that she had 
one wish in the world, and that was to 
be as good a wife as he deserved. In 
fact she was hoping to be the best wife 
a man ever had. Vain hope! thought 
Damaroff. He wondered why she need 
cling so persistently to that topic. Ethel 
suddenly remembered that she was not 
a good housekeeper, however, and she 











































- paused apprehensively in her task of 
decorating the doctor. He, too, recalled 
that she was not a good housekeeper, 
though he admitted gallantly that she 
was good enough. 

“Besides, one can hire a house- 
keeper!” he exclaimed inspiredly. “In 
fact,” he added, “I’ve been thinking of 
doing it for some time. And so, purely 
from selfish motives, this afternoon I did 
the thing I had been promising myself ; 
I engaged a housekeeper for you.” 

Ethel stood for a moment looking 
keenly at him. She wondered whether 
he were trying to chaff her in a clumsy 
way. A housekeeper! It was almost too 
ag to be true! Her delight was bound- 
ess. 

“It’s all that was needed to make my 
happiness absolutely complete,’ she 
cried, flinging her arms about his neck 
and kissing him. 

“She’s just the woman we need!” the 
doctor exclaimed, happy in the thought 
that he had done the right thing. “I 
would have consulted you, of course, 
but I knew she was all right and could 
take the running of the house completely 
off your hands.” 

Ethel looked at him gratefully. She 
clasped her hands together: like a child 
over a new gift. 

“I’m so glad!” she cried. “What’s her 
name?” she suddenly asked. 

“Tt’s Mrs. Dole,” Bristol replied, smil- 
-ingly. 

The smile on Ethel’s countenance 
slowly died. She turned and looked at 
him. Her expression had changed to 
one of dismay and incredulity. Dama- 
roff stood like one stricken dumb, It 
was some moments before a sound was 
uttered by either. 

“Mrs. Dole?” Ethel echoed, with dry 
lips. 

“She came to my office this noon,” 
Bristol went on to explain wonderingly 
as he noted the quick change in his 
wife’s manner and the surprise on 
Damaroff’s face. “It seems that a week 
or so ago her brother died, and just 
as was the case with poor old Stan, 
when the funeral expenses were paid, 
there was hardly a dollar left even for 
his wife, and so Mrs, Dole had to 
look out for herself. When she came to 


see if I could suggest anything, I 


thought of you, Ethel,” he hurried on 
apologetically as the look of dismay in 
her face deepened, “and I said to my- 
self, ‘here’s a chance to do something 
for Stan’s widow and to help Ethel at 
the same time.’ So I asked her to come — 
here and she agreed. I think it’s a good 
thing all around. Don’t you?” he begged 
hesitatingly. 

“It’s so unexpected,” she faltered, 
glancing uneasily toward Damaroff, 
who had turned away and seemed lost 
in thought. “What are we to consider 
Mrs. Dole—a friend or a servant?” she 
asked, impatiently. ; 

“A combination of both,” the. doctor 
replied, 

“Impossible!” she cried. 

Bristol recognized the fact that the 
situation would be an awkward one for 
Mrs. Dole, and he finally admitted that 
Ethel was right—the woman could only 
be viewed as a servant. Ethel wondered 
whether she would come under such 
conditions and she was hoping the wom- 
an’s pride would come to her own re- 
lief. Bristol, too, began to realize that 
he had made a serious mistake. He was 
disappointed at the turn affairs had 
taken. To make matters worse, she was 
to follow him at once and she would 
arrive at almost any moment. 

The prospect of her immediate com- 
ing completely upset Ethel. Desperately 
she stretched her hands to Bristol, re- 
minding him he should never have 
done it. He seemed utterly amazed at 
the extreme view she had adopted in 
view of what he considered a trivial ob- 
jection. It placed Bristol in a most em- 
barrassing position. 

“Am I to say: ‘you are the widow of 
my dearest friend! It was at your house 
that I met my wife. You were in great 
trouble and I saw a chance to relieve — 
you; I asked you to come to us and I 
promised you employment and a home. 
You have come as I requested, but you 
cannot stay and I must break my word 
because my wife thinks you wont know 
your place! Am I to tell her that?” he 
demanded indignantly. 

“If you can think of nothing else— 
yes!” she said coldly. 

“You are assuming an attitude you 





3 *what the shock - was. 
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are sure to regret and which is as in- 
explicable to me as—as poor old Stan’s 
death!” he cried suddenly. Ethel gasped 
~ like one who had received a blow across 
the face. Florence turned away uncom- 
fortably and dropped into a chair. “He 
was killed by a shock,” Bristol went on 
tensely, “but no one could even guess 
I tried hard 
enough, but failed absolutely. Ethel was 
the last to see him alive—weren’t you ?” 
he demanded significantly. 

“What has that to do with the pres- 
ent question?” she asked with flashing 
eyes.and clenched hands. 

“Please don’t look so tragic about it,” 
Bristol laughed. “This isn’t a matter of 
life and death. We'll let Mrs. Dole sleep 
here to-night and then settle it in the 
morning. What do you say?” he con- 
cluded more pacifically. 

“We must settle it now,” she retorted 
firmly. She walked away from him, a 
figid expression of defiance in her face. 
“Now, I tell you—now !” 

Bristol went to her and reminded her 
gently that their guest Damaroff was 
still present and that such an exhibition 
of temper would probably give him an 
unjust impression of her disposition. 
She had scarcely replied, reminding him 

that the situation fitted in nicely with 
one of Damaroff’s pet theories concern- 
ing matrimony, when Mrs. Dole was 
announced. 

“Shall I send her away?” Ethel de- 
manded uncompromisingly. “I shall!’ 
she added swiitly. 

“You wont, Ethel!’ the doctor ex- 
claimed authoritatively. “There is some- 
thing more than nerves in this,” he 
added brusquely and suspiciously. “Why 
are you so anxious that Mrs. Dole 
shouldn’t stay?” 

Ethel realized that she had clung to 
her point just as long as she dared, She 
must not face further inquiry. The old 
fear of discovery was creeping back 
again. Bristol, on his part, was anxious 
to find some conciliatory way out of the 
difficulty. With that in view, he pro- 
pased that Mrs. Dole be permitted to 
remain one month and if for any reason 
at the expiration of that time Ethel 
wished to get rid of her, he would yield 
without a single comment. 


Ethel saw at once the practicability of 
the suggestion. She realized that she 
could contrive to find a dozen objections 
on purely economic grounds before the 
month was out, so she yielded readily. 
Bristol was greatly relieved ; it lifted a 
weight from his conscience, 

“Thank you, dear,” he said, “and I’ll 
make a wager right now that you'll be 
so delighted with the way things have 
gone that if I should wish her to go, 
you will insist on her staying.” He 
laughed good-naturedly and turning, 
rang the bell summoning Susan, who 
was to show in Mrs. Dole on that sig- 
nal. “Don’t worry, dear,” he begged as 
Ethel sank down into a chair. “Every- 
thing is going to be all right.” 

When Mrs. Dole stepped into the 
room, her eyes quickly sought for 
Ethel. She found her late husband’s sec- 
retary sitting immovably, staring into 
space. She realized that she was unwel- 
come, but her thin lips curled into a 
slow, sneering smile. 


XII 


Mrs. Dole’s manner was a studied 
assumption of humility and gratitude 
toward Bristol when he invited her to 
sit down and make herself at home. 
Damaroff gave her a searching look 
and his penetrative, quick mind leaped 
at once to the real meaning of 
this woman’s coming. The happiness 
she knew existed was too great a bit of 
luck for the woman she hated. She 
meant to destroy her happiness by a 
strategem as skillfully planned as any 
diplomatic coup of a Talleyrand. 

With amazing lowliness, she assured 
the doctor that his kindness meant 
giving her what she longed for most— 
a home—as well as honorable em- 
ployment. And she went on to assure 
both Bristol and Ethel that she under- 
stood fully what her place. was and 
she meant to keep it. She had been 
engaged as a servant and she would 
never fail to bear that in mind. In 
fact, she admitted that she could 
not be a lady if she tried, and no 
matter how hard she tried. But there 
was one thing she knew she could do 
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well—that was to run a house. She 
promised: to strive her utmost in that 
particular. 

Ethel rose to take Mrs. Dole to her 
room and to give her a few instructions. 
As she hurried out, the latter lingered 
behind and stepped to Bristol to speak 
with him alone. 

-“Somehow I don’t think Mrs. Bristol 
wants me to come,” she said quickly. 

“Don’t be foolish,” he laughed. “She 
isn’t feeling very well, that’s all. Every- 
thing is understood,” he assured her. 
“You take full charge in the morning.” 

She still stood wrapped in some inex- 
plicable indecision when Bristol, observ- 
ing that Florence was taking a stealthy 
glimpse at the contents of a mysterious 
package he had brought home, turned 
to her with a boyish laugh and opening 
the package, disclosed, to the young 
girl’s glee, a bundle of photographs of 
famous paintings. They stood at the 
piano. looking over ‘the pictures, fairly 
aglow with enthusiasm, when Dama- 
roff, seeing his opportunity, stepped to 
Mrs, Dole and paused beside her to give 
her a keen, searching look. He under- 
stood her real motive as clearly as if 
she had shrieked it aloud the first mo- 
ment she had crossed the threshold. 

“You don’t often see a happy home, 
like this—do you?” she commented in a 
low tone, hard with malice, her eyes 
narrowing to cat-like slits. 

“Then why have you come into it?” 
he demanded sharply. She returned 
look for look. It was a declaration of 
war between them. 


XIII 


The woman knew that she would 
have to play her cards cleverly to de- 
ceive this astute Russian, so deeply 
versed in the ways of human nature. 
Quickly she flew to the defensive, and 
with meek, feigned astonishment, re- 
minded him that she had come for the 
reason that everybody knew. She need- 
ed the work. There could scarcely be 
any other reason that she could see. 

“Why have you come back to this 
place?” Damaroff demanded insistently. 
“If you plan any injury to Mrs. Bris- 


tol—” He paused, knowing that to take 
so much for granted betrayed a weak 
spot in his own armor, or rather that of 
Mrs. Bristol. With consummate skill at 
Damaroff’s own game, she caught ‘up 
the point. 

“Why should I want to injure her?” 
she smiled craftily. “People don’t do 
things like that, unless they have a rea- 
son. Do you know of any such cause? 
Eh—do you?” The woman in turn was 
insistent now, and Damaroff turned 
away from her gaze uncomfortably. 

“Of course not!” he muttered under 
his. breath. : 

“Then isn’t it funny you should think 
I’d come back here to my old home for 
a reason like that? Honest, now, isn’t 
it funny?” She stared at him full in the 
face and laughed. “It’s a good thing I’m 
not a suspicious woman, Professor, or 
you might have made me think—some- 
thing!” 

“What?” he cried sternly, his own 
eyes flashing with rebuke. He realized 
only too well that the woman was a 
splendid match, even for himself. 

“You’re clever,” she sneered in @ 
cringing way. “I aint.” He turned and. 
looked at her fixedly; she met his gaze 
without flinching. “No, Professor,” she 
went on coolly, “I’ve come here because 
I need the work. As for doing any in- 
jury to Mrs. Bristol, why should I? Did 
she ever do any harm to me?” 

“How could she?” he snapped. 

“Then since she hasn’t done any 
harm to me, why should I want to do 
any harm to her? I ask you, why should 
bE 

Baffled and unconvinced, with a 
laugh of disgust, Damaroff walked 
away from her and joined the others at 
the piano. She looked after him, then 
broke into a low, vindictive chuckle. 

In a moment Ethel returned to the 
room. She walked abruptly to Mrs. 
Dole and informed her that the other 
servants had been advised of her com- 
ing and were to take their orders from 
her—that is, all except Susan, who act- 
ed as her personal maid. Ethel mapped 
out her duties with a certain authority 
and finality which precluded any possi- 
bility of argument. The rage in the 
woman’s breast was well concealed as 
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she meckly inquired what time to have 
breakfast. 
_ . Damaroff had left the others and al- 
most unnoticed he had stepped close to 
Ethel and the new housekeeper. He re- 
‘mained protectively within ear-shot, 
and studying every word the woman 
uttered. “I shall never forget when you 
came to us,” she said with a weak smile, 
full of craft and subtle cunning. 
“Things took a turn for the best almost 
from the first. Why, it was soon after 
you came that Stan’ took to painting 
again, wasn’t it?” She paused, waiting 
for a reply. 
. “I believe so,” Ethel murmured un- 
comfortably. 

“Of course it was!” the other broke 
in. “You were a wonderful help to him. 
He had had other secretaries before you 
came and none of them brought the 
luck you did. I hope I'll bring you 
and the doctor good luck, too,” she add- 
ed with a grin, “but I’m afraid some- 
body has brought it ahead of me.” 

“Who?” Ethel demanded, blanching 
as she guiltily remembered what she 
had been to the dead artist, and wonder- 
ing if the woman’s remark concealed 
any innuendo. 

“Miss Bromley,” she replied with a 
devilish cunning, little suspected. “Just 
as you came into our life, she has come 
into yours and I hope she’ll be as good 
a friend and companion to your hus- 
band as you were to mine!” 

The shot went home. Ethel swayed 
_dizzily and moved toward the woman 
with an appealing gesture. Damaroff 
would have interfered, but he was fas- 
cinated by the strange turn of events, 
by the diplomatic skill this ignorant 


-~ woman displayed. She was playing her 


e like a veteran. 

“What? What's that you say?” Ethel 
cried pitifully. 

“I say,” the woman insisted merci- 
lessly, “I hope she’ll be as good a friend 
and companion to your husband as you 
were to mine! Breakfast at half-past 
eight, you said?” she asked again serv- 
ilely. “Good-night!” And with that 
she was gone. 

“You heard what she said?’ Ethel 


S) muttered in a-choking way as Damaroff 


Solicitously stepped to her and led her 


to a chair. “Did she suspect me?” she 
begged, clinging to him desperately, her 
white hands clasped frantically over his. 
“If it should be true! If it should be 
true!” she whined over and over again, 
Damaroff glanced toward Bristol, 
who still stood with Florence, turning 
over photographs at the piano. A great 
wave of pity swept over him as he be- 
gan to grasp fully the depths of anguish 
in the tortured woman’s guilty mind. 


XIV 


The time dragged on, day by” day, 
with the same bitter, continual anguish 
and fear for Ethel. She had grown thin 
and ghastly pale and she started miser- 
ably at every sound. It was evident to 
Bristol’s trained eye that his wife was 
on the verge of a nervous collapse. It 
never occurred to him that his wife’s 
condition was due directly to the harass- 
ing presence in the house of the of- 
fensive Mrs. Dole. 

One evening about a month after her 
advent into the household, Ethel could 
hear her in the living-room below, ar- 
guing sharply with Susan. Her fear and 
horror of the woman’s presence was so 
great that she had ceased to speak to 
her and she dared not interfere now. 

Susan was impudently holding her 
own in what had become daily warfare 
between them. The girl had engendered 
a hate for her in other days which had 
grown rather than diminished since 
Mrs. Dole had fallen from her estate. 
She took every opportunity of annoying 
the woman, now that she felt she could 
do so with impunity. The present wran- 
gle concerned Susan’s neglect to put 
the silver away in the dining-room, just 
as the housekeeper had told her. 

“My way suits Mrs. Bristol,” Susan 
snapped, “and anything that suits her 
is good enough for me!” The girl 
flounced to a mirror to survey her fig- 
ure. “Who are you, anyway, to come 
round tryin’ to give me orders?” she 
flashed. 

“I’ve been trying not to have trouble 
with you, Susan,” Mrs. Dole began 
menacingly. 

“Don’t dodge it on my account, Mrs. 
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Dole,” Susan shouted truculently. “If 
you're looking for trouble of. any kind 
—TI’ll be right here on the premises and 
you wont have to get a search warrant 
to find me, either!’ 

“T shall tell Mrs. Bristol about this!” 
warned the other. 

Susan dared her to go ahead and do 
her worst. She was confident that if 
anyone had to go, it would be the new 
housekeeper. None of the: servants in 
the household had a pleasant word to 
say in her behalf and as Susan aptly re- 
minded her, she was about as popular 
as poison ivy at a picnic. 

“Till you came here less than a 
month ago, this was the happiest family 
in America—now look at it!” Susan 
hissed in her face. “I didn’t think any- 
body could change the way Madame 
has. The doctor can’t do a thing to 
please her and she’s picked on poor 
Miss Bromley so that she’s made life a 
misery for her!” 

“Do you think that’s my fault?” 
growled Mrs. Dole sullenly. 

“There’s one thing I’m certain of— 
it’s all happened since you came,” in- 
sisted Susan angrily. “Just the same, I 
don’t blame Miss Bromley for jumping 
at the chance to go on that visit to Al- 
lenburg! I’ll bet she hated to come back 
to-day, too! Mrs. Bristol isn’t the same 
‘woman, I tell you, and since you ask me 
if I think it’s your fault, I'll give you a 
plain answer: yes, I do!” 

“Ridiculous!” laughed the house- 
keeper disgustedly. “What have I 
done ?” 

“T don’t know, but you’ve done it just 
the same,” the girl retorted. “I guess I 
don’t have to tell you that I never was 
crazy about you—not from the first day 
when you wanted to discharge me be- 
cause I’d just come out of the hospital. 
I shouldn’t have stopped with you long, 
anyway, she went on breathlessly. 
“Like most maids, I like to work for a 
lady.” 

“That'll do now,” 
Mrs. Dole. 

Ethel had heard enough of this 
wordy combat in the drawing-room and 
she hurried down to put. an end to it. 
As she came down the stairs, Susan 
could not help noticing that her mis- 


sharply retorted 


tress was paler and more nervous than 
ever. Evidently she was laboring under 


a great mental strain. Her presence nat- 


urally loaned a truce to hostilities: she 


merely walked past her two servants as 
if not noticing them and dropped into a 


chair at the fireplace, mechanically pick- ’ 


ing up a book, only to hold it between 
listless fingers. 

“Tell her!” ejaculated Susan in a de- 
fiant whisper to Mrs. Dole. “Go on— 


say one of us has got to go! Ha! Bluf-- 


fer!” laughed the maid as she hurried 
out of the room. 

Mrs. Dole stood staring at the 
wearied, limp figure of her mistress; 


then a look of triumph lighted up her 


face as she silently contemplated the 
first effects of her deadly work. 
¥ 
XV 


Slowly the woman walked to a place 


beside Ethel and stood there servilely - 


waiting for her to speak. Her next plan 
of action was to arouse in the other’s 
mind a more embittered suspicion and 
jealousy of Miss Bromley than already 
existed, not only by insinuation but by 
direct circumstantial’ evidence against 


her. Ethel turned and looked at the 


woman with tired, unseeing eyes— 
puffed and swollen from weeping. 

“Well?” she asked. 

“Did you know that Miss Bromley 
was back?” 
opening wedge. “Breakfast for two in 
the morning, then ?” 

“Three,” Ethel said, staring absently 
into the fire. 

“Three!” exclaimed Mrs. Dole in- 
voluntarily, in a tone of irritating mild 
surprise, 

“The doctor will be back, too,” 
other explained, turning to look up at 
the sharp, soured countenance of her 
housekeeper for the first time. 

“I didn’t know there was another 
train from Allenburg to-night,” the 
woman remarked as if in explanation 
of her surprise. 


“The doctor went to Springfield for | 


an operation. It was Miss Bromley who 
went to Allenburg,” 
Ethel. Mrs. Dole turned away, as if too 


the woman asked as an. 


the 


quickly explained 
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-embartassed to speak. Ethel noted the 
sudden in her manner and 


_ leaped to her feet with flashing eyes. 


Sharp suspicion had again shot through 
-her brain, and her tormentor knew that 


_ -her strategic move had been successful. 


“What do you mean by that? What do 
you mean?’ the harassed woman cried 
painfully. 

“By what?” muttered Mrs. Dole with 
feigned innocence. 

“About there being no other train 
from Allenburg?”’ she cried with in- 
‘creasing misery. “What did you think 
that had“ to do with the doctor’s re- 
turn?” she demanded. “Did you think 
that he went to Allenburg? Did you?’ 

The woman paused a long while be- 
fore she replied, while the searching 
‘look of the other seemed to burn into 
her very brain. When she spoke it was 
falteringly, as if with great reluctance 
and hesitancy. 

“T—1I didn’t know where he'd gone!” 
she muttered. 

“Then you had no reason to imagine 
he went there?” questioned the other, 
her mind filled with oppressive doubt. 

“No! Only—” faltered the woman 
slyly. 
~ “Only what?’ 

“Well, the afternoon the doctor went 
away I heard him talking over the 
*phone to Miss Bromley,” she began. “I 
had answered when the long distance 
called and went and told the doctor.” 

“And then, of course, you listened,” 
Ethel commented. 

_ “T was in the next room and couldn't 
hearing,” Mrs. Dole apologized. 

“He said he was very anxious about her 
and wanted to know if she wouldn’t 


-€ome back right away, and when she 


wouldn’t, he said he’d go to her.” 

“He'd go to her!” 

“Yes!” 

“Go on,” Ethel said with ominous 
calm. The woman hesitated again with 
‘mock reluctance. “Go on! Go on!” or- 
dered Ethel feverishly. 

“Then he said if you found out, it 
would cause him no end of trouble but, 
well—he'd take the chance! And that’s 
all!” 

“Tf you've lied to me about this—” 
Ethel gasped, sickened and faint. 


“Tf there’s been lying, I’m not 
the one who’s done 4.” she asserted 
boldly. “Perhaps the doctor went to see 
her professionally,” she tried to explain. 
“But if he did, why should he say he 
went somewhere else? That’s what I 
can’t make out,” she concluded mali- 
ciously. 

“That will do,” said Ethel slowly. 
She stood rigidly, like one turned to 
stone, as Mrs. Dole quietly stole out of 
the room. 

The woman had scarcely gone when 
Florence came running down the stair- 
case. It was the first glimpse she had 
had of her friend since returning home. 
She ran to her to embrace her as had 
been her wont, when something in 
Ethel’s manner arrested her. She stood 
like a forbidding goddess, her head 
thrown back half-defiantly, her pale 
face drawn into a scowl. The girl was 
alarmed rather than hurt. 

“Oh, you’re not well! I’m very sor- 
ry,” she cried, approaching her in a 
sympathetic way. Ethel deliberately 
walked away without a word and turned 
her back to the astonished young girl. 
Florence hesitated in embarrassment 
before she spoke again. But when she 
did, her voice was sweet and forgiving 
like that of one who understood. . 

“Please don’t be cold to me,” she 
begged. “It makes me so unhappy,” -she 
went on hesitatingly. “You changed to- 
ward me before I went away and I 
don’t know why—lI’m sure I don’t.” 
She paused, waiting for the answer 
which did not come. Instead, the older 
woman moved away from. her still 
farther and went to the piano and sat 
there idly turning over the pages of 
music. “You used to be so nice, to me 
—you were so friendly and kind—you 
were like a dear, sweet. sister—but 
you've been different the last few weeks 
and I’ve been simply wretched.” She 
took a step toward Ethel and would 
have flung her arms about her, but she 
hesitated and a great wave of injured 
pride swept over her. “There must be 
some reason and I’ve tried and tried to 
find what it is—but I can’t! Tell me— 
what’s wrong, please!” she asked with 
almost as much hauteur as Ethel had 


displayed. 





- The older woman turned and giving 
her a glance, half of contempt, half of 
pity, walked out of the room without 
a word, Florence flung herself on a di- 
van and burst into tears. 


XVI 


Florence had sobbed herself almost 
exhausted when finally Bristol returned 
to the house, hurrying in with his 
physician’s bag in his hand. He dropped 
it on a table and as he did so, she rose 
hastily from the divan and started to- 
ward him eagerly. He had been to make 
a call on the one man in all the world 
she really cared about and she was more 
than anxiously awaiting the result. Hav- 
ing sent Susan_to advise her mistress 
that he had returned home, he led 
Florence to a comfortable seat before 
the fire, noted that she had been crying, 
and assured her that Ambrose Lorimer 
was all right. He had made a thorough 
examination and had placed him in a 
sanitarium for rest and attendance. The 
question of his malady remained a se- 
cret between them which they hesitated 
to put into. words even now in the 
privacy of their own home. Florence 
was grateful to Bristol for his kindness 
-in looking after her friend and she 
thanked him profoundly. But her agi- 
tated mind leaped back to Ethel’s re- 
cent brutal treatment, and she confided 
in the doctor at once, because she felt 
that Ethel was ill and needed attention. 

“T don’t know what has come over 
her lately,” Bristol began sadly, “but 
I’ve comforted myself with the knowl- 
edge that whatever it is, I’m not to 
blame.” He hesitated thoughtfully. 
“This story I’ve had to tell her about 
my going to Springfield for an opera- 
tion—well, it’s the first time I’ve will- 
fully deceived her and I don’t like it. 
Let me tell her the truth?” he pleaded, 
turning to Florence eagerly. 

The young girl had extracted a prom- 
ise from the doctor not to reveal her 
love for Lorimer to anyone—not even 
Ethel. She’ was more than a little 
ashamed of her affection for a weakling 
who was addicted to cocaine, for such 
was the case; but she believed that if 


she clung to him and if he fought the 
habit manfully, as he had promised to 
do with Bristol’s help, that he would 
certainly conquer, and in that event she 
meant to marry him in spite of the 
warnings. of Bristol or of anyone. 

“T almost wish now that I had mar- 
ried him anyway!” she suddenly cried 
as the tears began to gush anew. 

“When I forbade Ambrose to call on 
you here,” Bristol began kindly and 
with deep brotherly sincerity, “I told 
him I would rather see you the wife of 
a drunkard than of a man I knew used 
cocaine. Imagine, then, how I felt when 
you ’phoned that he had followed you to 
Allenburg and had asked you to marry 
him—immediately! That’s the reason [ 
got you to pledge me your word that 
you would not give him an answer till 
I had seen you. And right there I made 
my' mistake,” he added as he broke into 
a restless stride up and down the room, 
“T shouldn’t have agreed not to tell 
Ethel—but just at that minute I was so 
anxious to get your promise that I 
would willingly have agreed to almost 
anything.” 

As for the patient, Bristol assured her 
that everything depended upon himself. — 
If he loved her enough, and if he had 
the strength and courage and will, he 
could be cured. It would not be an easy 
matter for the young man. He would 
have to go right down to the depths of 
Hell, but since he had to do so, Bristol 
was going to take good care that he did 
not drag Florence with him. 

“We are going to fight this battle for 
you and for your happiness and if it 
can be won, it will be!”. He stopped in 
his restless walk and Florence went to 
him and laid her head against his breast, 
while Bristol wrapped an arm about her 
affectionately. “It’s for you, little girl,” 
he whispered in his intimate, caressing 


way. 
“Thank you,” she murmured, burying 
her nose in her handkerchief, suspi- 
ciously tearful again. “And now I think 
I’ll go to my room.” : 
She turned to leave, only to discover 
Ethel standing on the staircase, watch- 
ing them narrowly. Florence, with a 
gasp of offended dignity, ran out of the 
room. 




















‘XVII 


_ ‘Unconscious of the meaning of the 

strange little scene which had ‘so re- 
‘cently transpired between the two wom- 
en, and especially unconscious of ‘any 
feeling of jealousy on his wife’s part, 
Bristol greeted Ethel as she descended 
the staits in his old lover-like manner. 
For a while Ethel kept up a pretense of 
being glad to see him, of having been 
lonely without him. She meant to trap 
him, ‘however, ‘into a confession. Her 
_ jealousy of Florence had become an ob- 
session in the past few days. Phe climax 
had ‘been ‘reached now, and she must 
have an explanation. She faced him 
_ smilingly, though her heart beat fast 
and her mind was filled with:many: mis- 
givings. 

“Being away is'no pleasure for me,” 
Bristol began ‘tenderly and wunsuspi- 
ciously. 

“T haven't been in Springfield in two 
or three years,” ‘she began as she led 
him on to try to catch him ‘in a false- 
hood. “I once spent several months 
there. Has it changed much, do ‘you 
think?” she inquired with mock inno- 
cence. Bristol was on his guard at once, 
though he did not yet understand her 
purpose. “And the hotel!” she hurried 
on craftily. “When I was-there last it 
was dreadful. I know you didn’t get 
good ‘food but I do ‘hope you ‘had a de- 
cent ‘bed.” 

*J—I didn’t go to the hotel,” he 
‘sStammered uneasily. He turned to stare 
at her. For the first time it flashed 
across his mind that she was attempting 
_ to cross-examine him. “I -went straight 

to the patient’s house and stayed there,” 
he explained. “Don’t let’s talk about ‘it 
any ‘more,” ‘he faltered. “It’s over—and 
the patient ‘will recover and—” Bristol 
hesitated; then he turned and ‘strode 
away, about to leave the room. 

: “But I -warit to talk about it,” she in- 
_ sisted, half-defiantly. 

“Why?” ‘he demanded, -wheeling 
around abruptly. 

“T want to'realize fully what.a clumsy 
fiar you are!’ she cried desperately, 
_ with an entire change of manner and a 

_ tone that carried a threat in its harsh 
accents. “There was no patient—yeu 
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performed :no operation! You'did not go 
to Springfield! Instead, you went:to Al- 
lenburg to meet a woman! You went to 
Allenburg to meet the girl you brought 
into my house! My ‘suspicions were 
aroused nearly a month ago and I’ve 
been watching you ever since; hoping 
all the time that it-might not be true! 
But this proves it! This proves it!” Her 
voice had died down ‘to a hoarse :whis- 
per and Bristol stood looking at ‘her 
flushed, « distorted, angry: face, ‘too 
stunned to speak. 

“You’re mad,” he finally said:in even 
tones, and he meant it. He had begun to 
suspect that her mind -was really affect- 
ed, unbalanced by brooding over what 
he dared not try to learn. There was 
more: than just nerves in this outburst; 
more ‘than a mere explosion of jealousy 
and temper. “I’ve never been unfaithful 
to you, even in thought; and as for 
Florence, poor, innocent Florence—” 

“Ha!” she interrupted disgustedly. 
“Poor little Florence! Ha!” 

“As for Florence,” he went on -quiet- 
ly, “she could no more think of such a 
thing than a ‘saint in Heaven could!” 

She ceuld not be mollified by a de- 
fense of ‘the girl who had innocently 
aroused her hatred. She continued to 
question him when he admitted finally 
that he had lied, that he had actually 
gone to Allenburg, ‘that he had gone to. 
meet Florence and to prevent ‘her from 
marrying Ambrose Lorimer. 

“So you went to Allenburg to prevent 
her from marrying another man, did 
you?” she fairly hissed, ‘beside herself 
with rage. “What a glorious explana- 
tion! You lie to me so that you may go 
to see her and prevent her from marry- 
ing another man?” 

“My God, Ethel!” he-exclaimed, half- 
frightened as he came ‘to realize fully 
the terrible change that had come over 
her. “It was I who stopped Ambrose 
from calling on Florence here and I did 
it because I knew -he used cocaine. ‘No 
matter how much you hated Florence, 
you wouldn’t wish me*to stand idly by 
and-see her married to a:man like that, 
would you?” he cried earnestly. “His 
argument was at last having a ‘little ef- 
fect upon the woman’s: mind. His »sin- 
cerity was so ‘compelling ‘that ‘she 





























wavered, and the look of defiance and 
misery was vanishing. “He followed her 
to Allenburg and wished her to marry 
him secretly. I learned of it and went 
there to prevent it. Instead of caring 
anything for me—she loves another 
man with all her soul and strength! If 
such a thing is possible, I’m going to 
leave you without even the shadow of a 
doubt as to the truth of what I have told 
you.” Bristol rang for Susan; and on 
her appearance, he sent the maid to 
summon Florence to the drawing-room. 
He meant to inform the young girl that 
he had been compelled to tell his wife 
the facts and to ask her to corroborate 
them, and he meant to question her in 
such a way as to leave no doubt in 
Ethel’s mind of collusion. On the next 
day he would tell her that it was best 
for her not to remain under their roof 
any longer. “If she were my sister,” he 
stormed angrily, “and were living with 
a friend of mine whose wife had made 
such an accusation as you have made, 
and I learned of it, do you think I would 
let her remain under our roof? No, 
indeed! That applies in this case! Then, 
when we are alone, you and I will have 
to settle our end of the matter.” 

Florence came into the room quietly, 
looking from one to the other, never for 
an instant suspecting. the despicable in- 
terpretation which the frantic and em- 
bittered woman in the guilt of her own 
conscience, had placed upon her little 
secret with the doctor. She answered 
every question in a straightforward 
way, admitting frankly that Bristol had 
gone to Allenburg to prevent her marry- 
ing Lorimer, and on being urged, she 
admitted that she loved him with all 
her heart and that she meant to marry 
him. Having admitted the truth, slfe 
asked for an explanation, but the doctor 
begged her not to press that point and 
she left the room again, bewildered and 
more unhappy than ever. 

Slowly Ethel turned to look into her 
husband’s face; then she dropped her 
eyes quickly, embarrassed and ashamed. 

“You were right,” she whispered con- 
tritely. “I must have been mad. Forgive 
me!” 

But Bristol was scarcely satisfied with 
a mere impulsive request for forgive- 
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ness. He meant to probe the matter 
more deeply—to discover if possible 
what it was that first stirred suspicion — 
in his wife’s mind, 

“How could you have imagined such 
a thing—what could have put it into 
your head?” he asked gently. 

“She did!” Ethel cried with a-gesture 
of horror. 

“Who?” he demanded, mystified, 

“Mrs. Dole. Such an idea could not 
possibly have come to me if she hadn’t 
said the first night she came—” Ethel 
stopped abruptly, realizing that to quote 
that first insinuating remark of Mrs. 
Dole would mean to incriminate herself 
and make the whole question of her 
friendship for Dole perfectly clear to 
Bristol. ; 

“Said what?” he asked quietly. She 
turned away, shuddering. It had been a 
stupid thing to blunder along almost in- 
to self-betrayal, and she only hoped he 
could be turned away now from the 
lead she had given him herself. As he 
insisted, childishly she pretended to 
have suddenly forgotten what it was 
that Mrs. Dole had said. 

“Don’t torture me any more,” she 
cried wildly when his insistence became. 
a command. “For weeks I have. been in 
a constant torment; for nights I haven’t 
slept! Look at me! Don’t you realize 
I’m on the verge of hysteria, that if I 
am pushed much further I am liable to 
collapse!” 

“T should have seen it before,” was all 
he said as he studied her carefully, 
every move, every syllable. ; 

“Send Mrs. Dole away,” she begged. 
“Every word has been a sting—a stab! 
She was the one to arouse my suspicion 
—she was the one who kept it alive. 
Why, it was she who told me you had 
gone to Allenburg—” 

“Why should she do these things?” 
he interrupted meaningly. ; 

“I have tried to find if she were doing 
them intentionally, but I couldn’t,” she 
admitted feebly. 

“Of course not. You’ve imagined it!” 
he laughed. 

“But the result is the same! And 
then—there is something else,” she add- 
ed after a long pause, hesitatingly. 
“Every time—every. time that I look at 














her dressed all in black,” she cried 

miserably, “I see her husband as I saw 
him that morning—with his chin on his 
breast—dead in his chair.” She gasped, 
shuddering at the recollection. “Send 
her away, Ethan!” she pleaded passion- 
- ately, “Send her away! Send her 
away!” she cried over and over again, 
clinging to his arm in an agony of ap- 
prehension. 

Bristol looked deeply into the tear- 
stained face of his wife, and made a 
sudden resolution. 

“T will!” he cried determinedly. Then 
"the rang the bell. to summon Mrs. Dole, 


XVIII 


The housekeeper came into the room 
slowly. She was conscious that she had 
precipitated the trying scene through 
which Bristol and his wife had just 
passed, and inwardly she gloated over 
the misery of this woman she hated. 

“You want me, doctor?” she asked 
in her usual servile manner. Bristol 
moved about restlessly and awkwardly 
for a moment, struggling to find the 
words necessary to tell the woman her 
presence was no longer desired in the 
household. Having finally requested her 
to leave in. the morning, he wanted to 
hurry from the room, but the look of 
sullen defiance in the woman’s eyes held 
him. She demanded to know what she 
had done to merit this abrupt dismissal. 

“Have you found a single cause for 


_. complaint?” she asked imsolently, Her 


old servile manner had suddenly van- 
' ished. Bristol remained silent as he 
stepped to the fire and looked down into 
‘the dying embers. Ethel walked to the 
end of the drawing-room, and watched 
the woman with increasing dread of 
every moment she remained in Bristol’s 
presence. “Since you wont answer,” 
Mrs. Dole sneered, “I will! I’m to be 
turned out because she—” with an ag- 
gressive thumb pointed over her shoul- 
der toward Ethel—“wants me to be. 
And why does she want it? Because the 
sight of me gets on her nerves! And 
why does it? Because every time she 
sees me, she remembers that she was to 
my husband what she just aocused that 
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girl of being to you! Oh, I was listening 
and I heard!’ she shrieked boldly. 

Bristol wheeled abruptly and looked 
into the woman’s drawn, sullen face. 
Ethel had leaped to her feet with a gasp 
of horror. “Ask her if she can deny it 
—ask her!” shrieked Mrs. Dole with an 
accusing finger pointed at the trembling 
figure of the other. 

“You'd better go!” commanded the 
doctor threateningly, in a voice quiver- 
ing with indignation. 

“I came here for this and I don’t stir 
a step till we’ve settled it and you know 
the truth,” Mrs. Dole hurried on, her ° 
own voice rising to indignant protest. 
“Why did my husband take to painting 
again ? Because he was in love with her! 
Why did she keep your engagement se- 
cret? Because she was afraid the truth 
might come out! Why didn’t she want 
me to come here? Because you didn’t 
know—what I know! Why does she 
want me to go now? Because she’s 
afraid of me—that’s why!” She paused 


‘breathlessly, her eyes flashing, her hands 


clenched. In aspect no Fury ever looked 
more menacingly. 

“Ethan! Ethan!” his wife cried, hur- 
rying to his side appealingly. “Are you 
going to stand by and let this woman say 
such things about me—your wife?” 

“Get out of this house and don’t wait 
till morning!” ordered Bristol in an 
even, ominous tone. “If you don’t go, 
I'll send for the police and have them 
put you out!” 

“Send for them! Send for them!” 
shrieked the woman. “This would be a 
fine scandal for the police court— 
wouldn’t it? And when I produced my 
documentary evidence—what about that, 
eh?” 

“Documentary evidence!” ejaculated 
Bristol in a surprised way. 

“It’s a lie!” muttered Ethel in an 
enraged outburst. “I never wrote your 
husband a letter m my life!” 

“Who said anything about letters?” 
retorted the other. “But I’ve got docu- 
mentary evidence just the same—got it 
right here in this very house—and T’ll 
get it and prove to you that everything 
I’ve said is true! I’ll prove it in black 
and white!” She turned on her heel and 
hurried from the room, 
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Ethel stood muttering the woman’s 
final words with dry lips, over and over 
again, when Bristol went to her, touched 
her arm, as she stood like one in a 
dream, and begged to know what the 
woman meant—whether she had written 
any letters which might be misunder- 
stood. Ethel roused herself and declared 
emphatically that she had never written 
anything to Dole, let alone a correspond- 
ence which might be misinterpreted. 

“Whatever she’s got—don’t hear it,” 
begged Ethel. “If you do, it will be an 
insult to me,” she warned him. 

“T must hear it,” Bristol finally said 
coldly. He went to her and spoke calmly 
and measuredly. “I know what she says 
is lies and I know that she has no proofs. 
But this has evidently become an ob- 
session with her. Without having the 
slightest foundation in fact, she is con- 
vinced that it is true.” 

“But it isn’t!” she cried hysterically. 
“You know that it isn’t!” 

“T know it,” he said firmly. “But that 
isn’t enough—we must be able to con- 
vince others,” he explained earnestly. 

“Others!” Ethel moaned, breaking 
down and dropping into a chair. “Do 
you mean—she’ll tell others ?” 

“How are we to prevent it?” he de- 
manded sternly. “To do it legally we 
should have to go to court and that 
would mean a public scandal. Don’t you 
see that our best plan is to hear this 
alleged evidence so that we may learn 
exactly what it is and thus be in a posi- 
tion to refute it? Come, dear—come!” 
he begged, going to her, taking her hand 
and leading her to a more comfortable 
place near the fire. 

“Whatever it is, you wont believe it, 
will you?” she moaned as she permitted 
him to settle a foot-rest for her. . 

Having done that, Bristol silently 
walked away, his mind distrait. A feel- 
ing of impending disaster had come 
over him—the abrupt end of their 
dream of domestic content. He glanced 


back again at Ethel. He could see her, 


half crouching in her chair, nuttering 
feverishly to herself. In a moment Mrs. 
Dole had returned, bearing triumphant- 
ly in her hands that secret diary of her 
late husband which he had always kept 
so carefully locked in the drawer of the 


writing-table in the studio.. She fairly 
shook the tell-tale thing in Bristol’s face — 
as she confronted him. 


XIX 


“Here it is!” Mrs. Dole cried, wav- 
ing the diary again. “The documentary 
evidence! His diary !” 

“His diary?” Bristol echoed incredu- 
lously. 

“You mean that he wrote in there— 
about—him—and—” Ethel hesitated, 
gasping with renewed fear. 

“And you?” the woman interrupted. 
“Yes !—that’s just what I mean!” 

The tormented woman shrank away, 
ashen with terror. Guilt was written in 
every syllable, every move. 

“What did he write?” thundered 
Bristol, now thoroughly aroused. 

“You know his writing?” inquired 
the housekeeper quietly, fully realizing 
that she had the upper hand at last, and 
bent on making the best of her victory. 
The doctor recognized the familiar hand 
of his friend and the woman started to 
read, “ ‘April 12’” she began, pointing 
to.a passage in Dole’s memorandum. 
“*Another secretary came to-day,’ ” she 
read. “ ‘She has a personality and seems 
to have brains and I hope that my search 
for an intelligent helper is over. Her 
name is Ethel Toscani— ” : 

“It’s a lie!” muttered Ethel mechan- 
ically, the one idea of denial in her 
brain. 

“You see!” cried Mrs. Dole with a 
grin of amusement and delight. “She 
denies before she even knows what it 
is—how’s that for a guilty conscience!” 
she reminded Bristol. “It’s been that 
from the beginning and I know what 
started it. It was what I said the first 
night I came here.” 

Suddenly there flashed across Bris- 
tol’s mind a vivid recollection of Ethel’s 
own words, how she had begun to quote 
Mrs, Dole, then quickly swerved from 
the topic as if she had forgotten what it 
was the woman had said. Bristol’s curi- 
osity was now thoroughly aroused. He. 
demanded of Mrs. Dole what that sig- 
nificant remark had been. 

“I said I hoped Miss Bromley would 












‘be as good a friend to her husband as 
she had been to mine,” the woman 
quoted with the same victorious grin. 
She knew what that was and her con- 
science did the rest.” 

Bristol wheeled quickly and stared at 
his wife as if he were regarding her for 
the first time—some creature of mys- 

tery—one of strange impulses not yet 
fully understood. For the first time the 
possibility of the truth dawned on him. 

“Go on!” he cried now, eager for the 
worst. 

“T’ve drawn a line under the parts 
that concern us,” she advised him. 
“The rest doesn’t matter. ‘April 13,’” 
she read. “ “The new secretary promises 
splendidly —April 14—the more I see 
of her, the more I am convinced that 
she is a girl out of the ordinary.’” She 
turned over the pages to a memoran- 
dum beyond, and read again. “This is 
April 30th. ‘She has told me her story. 
She interests me wonderfully.’” She 
paused and turned to Bristol. “Shall I 
go on?” she asked meaningly. 

“Yes,” whispered Bristol hoarsely. 

“*May 11th,’ ” she read. “ ‘I love her. 
I can’t deny it to myself any longer. I 
love her and there is but one thing to 

dec. I must send her away.’ ” She point- 
ed to the paragraph with her finger and 
asked Bristol to look at it. “There it is 
—see?” 

Bristol nodded, then glanced at Ethel. 
She was still muttering in an undertone 
that it was not true, and vainly begging 
Bristol] not to listen. Mrs. Dole turned 
Over a few pages to the notes in the 

_ diary for June. “ ‘June 5th,’” she read. 
_ “ ‘She loves me. She told me so. She put 
her arms around my neck and kissed me 
~ and told me that she loved me—’” 
~ “Don’t read any more!” shrieked 
Ethel wildly. “For God’s sake—don’t 
_tead any more!” She leaped to her feet 
and ran sobbing to her husband, cling- 
ing to him. He put her away from him 
with a determined gesture. 

“Tune 12,’” the woman continued, 
- like an executioner reading a death sen- 

- tence. “ ‘I am beginning to realize that 

after all we are both only human and 

_- that I am not as strong as I thought I 
__was.’” She turned over a few more 
pages. “And then we come to this,” she 
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said, reading. “‘The thing I said 
should never happen has happened—’ ” 

“Don’t—for God’s sake—don’t— 
don’t!” cried Ethel, sinking down limp- 
ly into a chair and dropping her head 
= her hands as she sobbed hysteric- 
ally. 

“Is it true?” thundered Bristol fierce- 
ly, towering over the shrinking woman, 

“T didn’t mean any harm—I didn’t— 
I didn’t!” she whined like a stricken 
child. Bristol, now ashen pale himself, 
turned and with a gesture of hopeless 
despair strode to the farther end of the 
room. In that instant. of revelation, the 
world—his world of ideals, and high 
purpose, of clean women and honorable ° 
men—seemed to crumble away from 
under his feet. 

“T’ve done what I came for and so 
I'll take your advice—I’ll go to-night!” 
sneered the woman, as she tossed the 
diary on a table near Ethel. She paused, 
gloating over the misery she had 
wrought; then in a moment, she was 
gone, 


XX 


Bristol finally arose and walked to 
the sobbing woman he called his wife. 
She remained crouched in her chair, 
fearful of his wrath, not daring to look 
up. He leaned over her and spoke slowly 
and tensely, in a tow tone. 

“Tt wasn’t because of the romance 
that you wanted our engagement kept 
secret—it was because you were afraid 
of what he would do. And when I took 
you in my arms—all that time you be- 
longed to him!” His voice rang out 
firmly now, as he went on untwisting 
the tangled web of the woman’s deceit 
in his own mind and speaking half to 
himself rather than in rebuke of her. 
His contempt of her he could not con- 
ceal. 

“I couldn’t do a thing like that,” she 
moaned. “I’m not a bad woman.” 

“How do I know what kind of a 
woman you are?” he broke in savagely. 
“You lied to me then! How do I know 
you’re not lying to me now? You acted 
a lie before we were married. How do 
I know you haven't acted one since?” 

“Haven’t I proved it in every way 
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that.a woman could?” she moaned. “Has 
any woman ever been a better,: truer 
wife to her: husband.than I have been to 
you? No matter what has happened, no 
matter what may happen, never doubt 
this-one thing—I love you.” She rose 
‘slowly to her feet and moved falteringly 
toward him as he moved away. Her pro- 
testations now irritated rather than mol- 
lified him. “Oh, you couldn’t doubt it,” 
she begged, wringing her hands piti- 
fully. “And because I love you and you 
love me, forgive me, dear—forgive 
me!” 

“This is the one thing a man -can’t 
forgive,” he reminded her sharply as he 
shrank from her touch and moved away 
again. “Stannard Dole and you!” he 
cried disgustedly. 

“T made a mistake—one mistake, and 
I am paying the penalty! But is it fair 
that I should: be punished forever—is 
it?” she demanded, rousing herself and 
facing him. “I was afraid to tell :you, 
because I wanted a chance for my hap- 
piness and I realized that you wouldn’t 
forgive.” 

“Then why do you think I’ll forgive 
now?” he laughed contemptuously. 

“Because I have shown you that I 
love you—and ‘because you—love—me,” 
she faltered. 

“Do I love you? That’s the question !” 
he suddenly ‘sneered, stepping close to 
her and scrutinizing her with delibera- 
tion. “I loved the woman I thought you 
were—yes! But do I love the woman I 
now know that you are? Pity doesn’t 
enter into this. You stand or fall by what 
is right and there is only one way to 
look at it. You sinned and you ‘must 
pay! That’s justice!” 

“Justice !” she echoed, now fully her- 
self and aroused to determined self-de- 
fense. “What do you or what does any 
.man know of justice where a woman is 
‘concerned ?”” 

Across her mind floated: vague images 
of the sale of many a human soul. She 
saw the long procession of rich women 
‘who had purchased bankrupt princes for 
‘their titles, and then again the dim, pale 
faces of those who had sold themselves 

dm money marriages and had - walked 
«down the aisles of churches with lies in 
‘their hearts. 
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“I could buy a man or I could sell 
myself to a man,”.‘she went on with a 
firm voice and ‘the first real courage she 
had ‘shown ‘since the advent of Bristol 
into her life, “but so long as I did it 
legally, it would not be held against me. 
Byt if I go to a ‘man for love, for that 
I am to be condemned? And cast out! 
And you talk of justice! Oh, you man! 
‘You man!” She faced him condemning- 
ly now. “And since this is to be a matter 
of justice—what about you? If I am to 
be condemned for what I did before I 
met you,.what about your life before 
you met me?” 

“That’s different,” commented the 
doctor brusquely, with a short, hard 
laugh. “When you married me, you 
neither expected or believed me to be 
virtuous. My personal purity wasn’t a 
part of the contract, but yours was a 
part, You deceived me regarding some- 
thing a man holds dearer than anything 
else in the world—the virtue of his-wife. 
You obtained your marriage to me by 
fraud ; your whole life with me has been 
a lie, and I’m done with it—I’m 
through!” 

“Then what’s to ‘become of me?” ‘she 
pleaded, momentary courage giving 
away again to tears. “I’m pleading for 
my happiness, for my life. Have 
mercy!” she cried, clinging to him. 
“Give me another chance—just one— 
let me show you that my love and care 
and devotion will make you forget what 
is past and gone!” 

“That’s impossible!” he ‘said, turning 
to stride away. 

“The meanest criminal in the world 
is entitled to one more chance, isn’t he?” 
she cried, seizing him again by the sleeve 
and holding him. “You know he is and 
you’d give it to him. Then why deny 
it to me?” She flung herself against 
him desperately. “If you leave me, there 
wont be anything in life to live for and 
I shall die! I shall die! You’ll forgive 
me? You'll take me back !” 

Bristol began to waver, touched by 
her plea ‘and. her poignant unhappiness. 
The hard, unyielding look in his face 
softened. And yet he was not prepared 
to ‘receive her with complete forgive- 


‘ness. He still shuddered over ‘the: sick- 
-ening discovery, disgust mingled with a 

















tormenting jealousy even of the man 
-who was now dead. 

“Don’t press me for an answer now,” 

he muttered, though with a little of his 

old gentleness. “In spite of everything, 

I love you. But if I said I had forgiven 

you, it wouldn’t be true. The hurt is too 

deep—” 

- “You wont leave me, will you?” she 
pleaded, dropping to her knees and still 

‘clinging to him. 

“No wonder you said that every time 
you looked at her you saw the picture 
of her husband as you saw him that 
morning with his chin on his breast, 
dead in his chair. No wonder you— 
you—” Bristol’s voice died away in a 
shocked whisper. In a sudden flash of 
understanding, he realized that Ethel 
had been in Dole’s presence when he 
died. She had told him that she had not 
seen him until he had been discovered 
dead. But her very words, her own ad- 
mission, had been a trap into which she 
had again blunderingly walked. “You 
were the last to see him alive—you were 
the first to see him dead!” he cried with 
sudden horror of her. “You killed him!’ 
—pointing an accusing finger at her. 
“You knew that a shock would cause 
his death and to get him out of the way 
so that you could marry me, you told 
him what I had previously told you!” 

“No! No! No!” she cried, whirling 
about and clasping him. “I couldn’t do 
a thing like that! I couldn’t kill a man!” 

“T might have forgiven you the other, 
but this I can’t forgive! I have finished 
with you!” He flung her off from him 
and walked swiftly toward the door. 
She ran to him and again flung herself 
against him, clinging to him. He freed 
himself and strode out. Ethel followed, 
sobbing and entreating him to listen to 
her and not to leave her. 


XXI 


Bristol walked swiftly along the hall- 
way, seized his hat and coat and rushed 
out the front door, slamming it so that 
the whole house reverberated with the 
sound. Ethel drew herself up proudly in 
the face of this rebuff, and staggering 
weakly back to the drawing-room, 
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laughing hysterically as she went, she 
finally flung herself exhausted into a 
chair. On the table beside her, lay the 
incriminating diary where Mrs. Dole 
had tossed it. The woman’s hand closed 
over it and in a fit of rage she picked 
it up and flung it down again with all 
her might. Presently she picked it up 
again as if fascinated by it. This time 
she opened it and sat turning over the 
pages, laughing to herself grimly as she 
looked at the familiar handwriting. Fi- 
nally she began to read. As her eyes 
leaped from line to line, from page to 
page, her expression of hopeless despair 
changed to one of blank incredulity. Fi- 
nally with a scream she leaped to her 
feet, her eyes riveted on the thing be- 
fore her. Susan, attracted by her out- 
cry, came rushing to her. 

“It isn’t there! It isn’t there!” she 
shrieked, maddened by the terrible dis- 
covery. “He didn’t write anything after 
saying that he would send me away. She 
wrote the rest. Oh, my God! She 
trapped me! She couldn’t have proven 
anything, and she made me confess. I 
have thrown everything away—hus- 
band, home, happiness—everything— 
and I have done it for nothing! She 
tricked me into doing it—tricked me!” 
Her voice died away into a dreadful 
moan. Pacing the floor restlessly, her 
eyes finally alighted upon the doctor’s 
bag, still lying on a table where he had 
placed it on returning. home. She looked 
at it a moment and a dreadful resolve 
came to her in the flash of a thought. 

“Get me a glass of water,” she said 
in a constrained voice to the wild-eyed 
Susan. The servant left the room to do 
her bidding; Ethel crept to the bag, 
hastily rummaged among the vials in- 
side and finally selected one. Then she 
stepped away, holding the vial with its 
deadly contents in the palm of her hand, 
just as Susan returned with the glass of 
water. 

Ethel tried to dismiss the lingering 
maid, but somehow Susan would not 
move. A suspicion of what her mistress 
was about to do had occurred to her and 
she insisted tactfully on waiting until 
Ethel were finished with the glass, so 
that she might remove it. Suddenly an 
amazing inspiration came to the fright- 
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ened girl. She took a swift step toward 
the other woman, seized her hand by 
the wrist and with her other hand tried 
to force open the palm. After a strange, 
silent struggle between the two women, 
the vial fell from Ethel’s limp fingers. 

“Don’t do it, ma’am,” Susan advised 
earnestly. “No man’s worth it—I know, 
because I tried it.” 

In that instant again the front door of 
the house was slammed shut and in a 
moment Bristol ran into the room ex- 
citedly. He remembered that he had left 
his bag on the table and in mortal fear 
that the woman would swallow a deadly 
dose of some kind from its contents, he 
had hurried back. 








“T took it away from her,” Susan told 
him as she gave him the vial and left 
the room. 

In a flash Bristol had come to the 
realization that he could not face her 
death. He remained looking at Ethel as 
she stood with bowed head and when 
he spoke it was with all his old tender- 
ness and sweetness. 

“That flash lighted up my entire life,” 
he said slowly. “It showed me how hard ~ 
I had been; it showed me how wretched 
I should be. I’m not going—again,” he 
added. 

“Deaf! Dear!” she cried, running to 
her husband swiftly, with outstretched 
arms. 


MODEST MR. SHAW 


STEPPING out between the acts at the first production of one of his plays, 
Bernard Shaw abruptly said to the audience, “What do you think of it?” This 
startled everybody for the moment, but presently a man in the pit assembled his- 
scattered wits and yelled, “Rotten!” Shaw made a bow and melted the house 


with one of his Irish smiles. 


“My friend,” he replied, with a shrug, as he indi- 


cated the crowd in front, “I quite agree with you. But what are we two against 


so many?” 
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by George Jean Nathan. 


HERE is just what you most want to know about all the newest plays—their stories, their 
authors, their producers, and who plays the leading parts—all told simply and entertainingly. 


“THE LADY OF COVENTRY” 
(By Louis N. Parker) 


LEADING CHARACTERS 


ES a eee EP Viola Allen 
ER ee wee eee Jane Ferrell 
MUG Sco es obi 6d wwess Henry Kolker 
PP GURCOS ©. oc vciccveses Henry Stanford 
OS Se Vincent Sternroyd 


HE drama opens in the keep of the 

’ Castle of Coventry where Dorothea, 
Countess of Coventry, surrounded 

by her women and weakened warriors, 


is besieged by the Saxon hosts under 


the leadership of Leofric, Earl of Cov- 
entry, outlawed by William the Con- 
queror. Starvation stalks through the 
town; the Normans have been driven 
into a huddled corner; but pride and 
courage born of hatred impel the coun- 
tess and her few faithfuls to maintain 
their seemingly futile stand against the 
foe. Cymen, cowardly and treacherous, 
the bailiff of Coventry, rushes into the 
presence of Dorothea and shouts out 
that Leofric and his ravaging band are 
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marching against the castle. Even as the 
words are dying on his lips, the sinister 
yelling of the Saxons is heard without 
the walls. Leofric cries out and demands 
that Dorothea command the portals to 
be thrown open to him. Dorothea pro- 
claims defiance. “I deal,’ she calls to 
him, “with no outlaw!” The Saxon 
leader orders the battering ram to be 
brought against the stubborn castle. 

With the first crash, Dorothea suc- 
cumbs to the counsels of her attendants 
and orders that the gate be opened. 
Leofric and his chief aide, Waltheof, 
tumble in, followed by the pillaging 
Saxons. Leofric, before the presence of 
the beauty and splendor of the countess, 
stands abashed—but, bringing himself 
up with a.sudden turn, commands the 
lady to give up to him the town and cas- 
tle. Dorothea flouts him. Torn between 
love and the crash of warring passions, 
the leader takes possession of the do- 
main by virtue of strength of arms. 

To Dorothea now come the folk of 
Coventry, begging her to surrender 
“freely to the enemy and thus bring food 
to their empty mouths. Dorothea, daunt- 
less, sends them from her and slyly plots 
to come to their aid without sacrificing 
Coventry to the enemy. Leofric, long 
ere this, has been overpowered by his 
love for the countess and urges her to 
listen to his pleas. But her ears are of 
stone. While repelling Leofric’s un- 
pleasant advances, Dorothea seeks to 
bring into execution her plan to smug- 
gle food to her people. Just as the plot 
seems ready to work, Leofric comes un- 
expectedly upon the scene, discovers the 
countess’ attempted deception and or- 
ders tris men to snatch the food from 
the would-be rescuers of Coventry. 

In a tense moment, Dorothea, beaten, 


again throws down the defiant gauntlet ° 


to Leofric ; and the latter, in the rage of 
rebuffed love, cries out that Coventry 
will starve to death unless the countess 
gives herself to him. In his sneering 
wrath, Leofric includes an alternative, 
although at the moment he does not 
realize that it may ever be taken serious- 
ly. “She would as soon ride through the 
streets of Coventry at high noon— 
naked!” he declares. Dorothea grasps 
at the proclamation of her enemy. 
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sideogg she cries, “will I do!” And : 
save her people without su i 
herself to the Saxon, the coma 
makes her plans for the ride at twelve 
on the following day. 

Seeing the woman he loves about to 
defame herself, Leofric seeks to dissuade 
her—but Dorothea remains firm in her 
intention thus to save Coventry. Leofric 
then declares that any person who shall 
look ypon the Lady Godiva as she rides, 
shall suffer his eyes to be burned out. 
The church bells ring; every blind is 
drawn; and Dorothea sets Seth Un- 
able to restrain himself, Leofric looks 
out upon her. The ride is accomplished 
and the siege is lifted. Dorothea is 
planning to leave Coventry. Leofric in 
shame comes to her and tells her that 
her ride was not sacred—that he had set 
his eyes upon her. He is ready, he tells 
her, to pay the penalty. Dorothea feels 
her love for him surging higher within © 
her. She goes close to him. “Your eyes,” 
she whispers, “shall be burned out by 
me.” “By you?” he returns in wonder- 
ment. “By me,” she repeats, “by my 
flaming love!” Through the romance of 
Leofric and the countess is veined a 
subsidiary romance of Alys, a Norman 
maid, and Waltheof, the Saxon, with 
love triumphant in the end. 

(Produced by Liebler and Co.) 


“THE SENATOR KEEPS 
HOUSE” 


(By Martha Morton) 


LEADING CHARACTERS 


Christopher Larkin ....... W.-H. Crane 
Adolphus Judson ...... Harry Harwood 
Patrick Larkin ......... Jack Devereau 
Ede TAO ides coseew cate Mabel Bert 
Mrs. Wallace .......020+. Esther Lyon 
FA FID oa 5 i0:6'0 2.50 he Lorraine Frost 


Fhe action of the play takes place in 
Senator Christopher Larkin’s house in 
Washington, D. C. The Senator is a 
widower who, at the’ opening of the 
play, has just had to discharge his 
’steenth housekeeper because, in the 
second place, she could not keep house 
and in the first place, she persisted in 
making love to him. The Senator lives 
alone with his nephew and secretary, — 
Patrick Larkin—and they have a hard 
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time of it when it comes to comfort. In 
. desperation, the Senator places another 


' advertisement in the newspapers for a 


housekeeper. 

The Honorable Adolphus Judson, 
member of Congress from New York, 
a crooked politician who is seeking to 
swindle the government out of $200,000 
ona certain Mason land claim, has pre- 

“viously attempted to win over Larkin’s 
vote—which is necessary to the passing 
of the bill. Larkin has refused and, 
when the advertisement appears, the 


congressman hits upon a plan to get the . 


bill through by a trick. Accordingly, he 
_ persuades Mrs. Ida Flower, the Mason 
claimant, to apply to Larkin for the 
part of housekeeper, and while in this 
position to seek to win him over to her 
cause. “You will get $50,000 for your 
claim,” Judson tells her. Unaware of 
the woman’s identity, the Senator en- 
gages the Mason claimant to preside 
over the destinies of his house. 

Mrs. Wallace, a gay widow who has 

her cap set for Larkin, gets wind of the 
little plot and threatens to expose Mrs. 
Flower, The latter obtains Mrs. Wal- 
lace’s promise to keep silent. While act- 
ing as housekeeper for Larkin, Mrs. 
Flower works herself gradually into his 
life and persuades him that the bill 
-which-he is intent upon defeating may 
really be a good thing. Larkin relents 
and says he will look through the matter 
carefully. Mrs. Wallace insinuates that 
there is an affair between Mrs. Flower 
and the Senator, her motive being jeal- 
ousy of the position her rival has at- 
tained in the Senator’s household. 

In the meantime, the Senator has in- 
vited many guests to a reception. On 
the eve of the event most of those in- 
vited decline to present themselves. Mrs. 


Flower tells Larkin in tears that she 


knows why the invitations have been re- 
fused. Larkin calls Mrs. Wallace and 
Judson to him. Judson gives his hand 
away as to the Mason bill, and Larkin 
makes the double accusation that the 
politician has played false. The Con- 
gressman turns on the Senator and ac- 
cuses him of having taken up with the 
Mason claimant. The Senator is at a 
loss to know what Judson is driving 
at. He is told that Mrs. Flower is the 


woman in the case. Judson makes an 
unpleasant insinuation and Larkin slaps 
him in the face. Mrs. Flower begs Lar- 
kin to listen to her side of the story, 
but he declines. Beaten in every way, 
she packs up her things and plans to 
leave the house the next morning. 
Patrick Larkin appreciates the wom- 
an’s innocence in the whole affair, He 
realizes, however, that the Senator will 
not forgive her and sets out to effect a 
reconciliation, As the best way to ac- 
complish this, the young fellow per- 
suades Eva Flower, Mrs. . Flower’s 
daughter, to marry him, Before he can 
tell the Senator and bring matters to 
the happy conclusion he hopes for, wind 
of the encounter between Larkin and 
Judson gets to the newspapers. To 
throw the reporters off the scent and to 
save Larkin’s reputation from the 
scandal blot, the young secretary brings 
the two foes together in the presence 
of the reporters and by a trick con- 
vinces the latter that the rumor is all 
bosh. Larkin learns that Pat and Eva 
are married and forgives Eva’s mother. 
And the latter remains to preside over 
the house of the Senator not only as 
housekeeper, but also as wife. 
(Produced by Joseph Brooks) 


“THE PLAYBOY OF THE 
WESTERN WORLD” 


(By J. M. Synge) 
LEADING CHARACTERS 
Margaret Flaherty Eithne Magee 
Shawn Keogh J. M. Kerrigan 
Michael Flaherty Arthur Sinclair 
Christopher Mahon ... Fred O’Donovan 
Widow Quin Sarah Allgood 
Old Mahon S. J. Morgan 


The scene is Flaherty’s public house, 
on the coast of Mayo; the action of the 
satire transpires on an autumn evening 
and the following day. Michael Flaher- 
ty, a publican, has a tavern, the alcoholic 
destinies of which are looked after by 
his pretty young daughter, Margaret, 
generally known as Pegeen Mike. Into 
the place suddenly rushes Christopher 
Mahon, a young lad who has struck his 
father over the head with a spade dur- 
ing a quarrel, Christopher believes he 
has killed his father and tells the folk 













































gathered in the public house of his 
deed. In detail he describes what he has 
done and, as he gets into the spirit of his 
narrative, he does not stop at garnishing 
the account of the murder with heroic 
details. Pegeen Mike and the others 
stand back in awe, and once he is fin- 
ished with his recitation they rush to 
him and shower him with their atten- 
tions, “What a great man to have killed 
his own father,” they say. 

Pegeen falls in love with her young 
hero on the spot. Christopher, who has 
been a plain country boy, has his head 
turned by all this adulation and gradual- 
ly begins to take himself seriously as a 
real hero. Over and over again he re- 
counts before the country folk the story 
of the manner in which he killed his 
“da.” The girls of Mayo flock to him 
and besiege him with their love-making. 
Pegeen Mike presently begins to find 
herself hard pressed by rivals and a 
pretty battle ensues over the hero. Gain- 
ing self-confidence, Christopher enters 
the sports and romps away with the 
leading honors. New admiration is his. 
He is on the pinnacle of pride and hero- 
worship when the widow Quin, one of 
his admirers, encounters Old Mahon, a 
squatter, The latter’s head is wrapped 
in a bloody bandage. “My son did it,” 
he tells her. It is Christopher’s father, 
but the Widow Quin is not aware of the 
fact. 

Subsequently, the old man attempts 
to impress his identity upon the others, 
but they laugh him to scorn. Mahon 
presents himself before his Christopher. 
The latter cries that it is an apparition. 
Gradually, the folk come to see that 
their hero has not killed his father after 
all, but has only injured him. As one 
man, they turn in disappointment and 
disgust from the young fellow. Angered 
that they no longer look on him as a 


hero, Christopher, to win back their re- - 


spect and Pegeen Mike’s love, makes 
after his father with the cry that this 
time he will murder him for sure. He 
returns soon after, with the declaration 
that he has done the deed. He awaits 
their cheers; but the cheers come not. 

Old Mahon, again merely injured, 
strides upon the scene looking for his 
rascally son. He is accompanied by 
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‘ Brooks, who has come to visit his sis- 









Shawn Keogh, Pegeen Mike’s second ~ 
cousin, who is much in love with her, 
and a couple of farmers. They carry a 
rope with them, Christopher is bound 
hand and foot. They will hang him for 
his attempted crime, declare the good 
folk who once worshiped him as a 
hero—who looked on him as a hero 
when his deed had been accomplished 
in the romance-enveloped distance, 
Christopher fights against them and 
frightens them. He turns on his father. 
“Get out o’ here,” he screams, And as 
the old man rushes from the premises, 
Christopher is after him with the decla- 
ration that henceforth he will be the 
master. Pegeen Mike glances after 
them, her eyes wet. “I’ve lost the only 
play-boy in the western world!” she 
cries. Curtain. 
(Produced by Liebler and Co.) 


“TAKE MY ADVICE” 
(By Wm. Collier and James Mont- 


gomery) 
LEADING CHARACTERS 
William Ogden ........ William Collier 
Jack Cornish ... 0.6.0.6. William Lamp 
Paula Brooks io... 2 ik Paula Marr 
Mes. Clarke: so Helena Garrick 
Diana Karby .........6. Dorothy Unger 


The scene is laid in Ogden’s home in 
California. Ogden is president of the 
Pacific Lemon Company, a business that — 
has been placed in his trust for a year 
by the will of his late uncle. This will 
specifies that if Ogden wishes to inherit 
the business as his own, he must attend 
so strictly to work that the company 
will show a profit at the end of the first 
year under his management. It also 
specifies—and here is the rub—that Og- 
den must marry Diana Karby, a young 
woman remarkable chiefly for her amaz- 
ing lack of beauty, 

Ogden tries hard to get the business 
in profitable running order, and in order 
to advance matters to a satisfactory fi- 
nancial conclusion, gets business advice 
from a practical man of affairs, Jack 
Cornish. Ogden, while in the heat of 
pursuing clause number one in the will 
to a happy ending, meets a pretty little 
thing in a soft white dress, named Paula 


















ter, Mrs. Clark. And thereafter, clause 
number two begins to look to Ogden 
like the wall of China. 
» New, though Ogden -tumbles into 
love with the fair Paula right off the 
bat, he is extremely bashful. It so hap- 
pens that Paula, too, is not unduly for- 
ward—and love finds itself starting on 
an additionally difficult steeplechase 
with bashfulness and Diana Karby as 
. the Liverpools. At different times, Og- 
den and Paula go to Mrs. Clark with 
their troubles and the latter, with a 
twinkle in her eye, tells each of them 
the identical method of attack. 

Things now begin to take on a 
smoother aspect. After a year passes, 
the business of the company shows a 
profit of $25,000. Ogden is about to take 
the bit in his hand so far as the will is 
concerned, and call for a show-down, 
when he learns that Cornish, whom he 
has taken into business with him, has 
stolen a large amount of the company’s 
money. The profit has been turned into 
a loss. Love looms larger than fortune, 
however, and Ogden tells Cornish that 
he will help him out of the trouble if 
he marries Diana. Cornish has to accept 
Ogden’s fearful terms—and Ogden is 
left free to marry the girl of his heart. 
The will? It is discovered that the let- 
ter of its terms has been satisfied after 
all. How, indeed, could- Ogden marry 
Diana if she were engaged to another 
and did not the business exhibit a profit? 
Certainly ! 

(Produced by Lew Fields) 


“THE WIFE DECIDES” 
(By Thomas McKean) 


LeaDING PERSONS 


Druce McAllister ...... Severin Dedeyn 
Bradford Hoyt ......... E. F. Bostwick 
NS ES) Be ae ee Jane Wheatly 
. Leslie Griswold ......... Joseph Granby 
Edith Malcolm ......... Madge Tyrone 
Baer ae Edna May Hamel 


The play opens in the country home 
of the Bradford Hoyts. Hoyt, sincere in 
his love for his wife Nora and their 
little girl Wanda, is compelled by virtue 
of his large trade interests to devote the 
oad part of his time to his business. 

ora regards her husband’s attitude as 
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a token of waning affection and seeks 
to forget her loneliness in novel writing. 


Serving as her secretary is a young man, ~ 


Druce McAllister. The latter and Nora 
become fast friends and this friendship 
is not long in developing into love. 

Nora, however, keeps her love for 
McAllister to. herself, continues her 
work with him in silence and resolves 
to live out her life with Hoyt and their 
child as Fate has planned it. She amuses 
herself in the midst of her own isolation 
in furthering the love affair of Edith 
Malcolm, her best girl friend, and Leslie 
Griswold. The latter is a silent, myste- 
rious individual, the veil about whom 
no one is able to penetrate. Hoyt ar- 
rives home unexpectedly one afternoon 
and sees his wife and Druce seated 
somewhat nearer to each other. than 
seems to him to be necessary. He feels 
his suspicions becoming aroused but de- 
termines to bide his time, keep his eyes 
open and say nothing. Gossip comes to 
his ears concerning his wife’s relations 
with the young secretary and, unable to 
restrain himself longer, Hoyt sneaks in 
upon Nora and McAllister when they 
believe he is in New York, throws Mc- 
Allister out of the house and confronts 
his wife with his suspicions. 

Innocent, she does not realize at first 
of’ what he is speaking. Suddenly. the 
meaning of hi$S charge hits her full in 
the face. She cries out her denial. He 
shouts to her that she lies, “I’m going to 
choke the confession out of you!” Hoyt 
yells, as he pounces upon. his wife, 
grasps her by the throat and demands 
the truth. She remains mute; the man 
senses her innocence; he begs forgive- 
ness for his act. Nora struggles to her 
feet, looks at him blankly and totters 
from the room. 

A year passes. The Hoyts have been 
divorced. Nora and little Wanda are 
living in Santa Barbara. Not only has 
her own life gone wrong, realizes Nora, 
but also has that of Edith Malcolm, 
whom she tried to assist toward the 
goal of love. Edith has learned that 
Griswold is already married, and has 
planned to enter a convent. Nora is de- 
termined, now that she has her divorce, 
to marry McAllister. Her daughter im- 
plores her not to do so. Nora hesitates. 
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She does not know whether to follow 
her own or her child’s heart. In this 
crisis, Hoyt comes upon the scene, He 
goes to Wanda and lifts her in his 
arms. “Look, mama, papa’s come back 
to us again!” cries the youngster. And 
mama smiles and holds out her hands 
to the man to whom she really belongs. 
(Produced by Donald Wallace) 


“LITTLE BOY BLUE” 


(By Rudolph Schanzer and Carl 
Lindau) 


LEADING CHARACTERS 

Earl of Goberdeen John Dunsmure 

Charles Meakins 

Otis Harlan 

Gertrude Bryan 

Amaranth Maude Odell 
The Earl of Goberdeen, a stolid Scot, 
is looking for his lost nephew—the last 
of the male Goberdeens—so that he may 
bequeath his title and wealth upon him. 
To assist in the search, the Earl has en- 
listed the aid of a detective named Du- 
pont. The Earl and Dupont arrive in 
the course of their quest at the Bal 
Tabarin, in Paris, where the spirit of 
revelry has cut loose and is goin’ for all 
it is worth. At the Tabarin there is a 
demure and pretty barmaid named 
Daisy. Gaston, Marquis de la Tour, is 
honestly in love with Daisy and she with 
him, but the Marquis realizes that their 
affair must end unhappily inasmuch as 
he is betrothed to Goberdeen’s ward. 
Dupont makes the acquaintance of the 
little barmaid and in the course of a 
desultory conversation learns that she 
and her brother are Goberdeens. “But 
where,” asks Dupont, bursting with 
glee at his accidental discovery, “but 

where, little maid, is your brother?” 

Daisy cannot tell him! She has neither 
heard of nor seen her brother since they 
were children. Dupont, desirous of ob- 
taining the golden reward that the Earl 
has promised him if he succeeds in lo- 
cating the missing male heir, manages 
to get Daisy to agree that she will mas- 
querade as a boy and permit herself to 
be introduced to Goberdeen as her own 
' brother. Goberdeen, in the meantime, 
has also enlisted in his aid a seeress, 
Amaranth by name. The latter assures 
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him his search will prove fruitful and 
the superstitious Earl readily falls into 
Dupont’s trap when Daisy, in boy’s at- 
tire, is presented to him. Goberdeen 
takes Daisy by the hand and tells the 
supposed lad that he is to inherit the 
estates of Goberdeen if he passes the 
“test” that family tradition insists be 
undergone. 

In fear and trembling because she has 
not the faintest idea what this “test” 
may be, Daisy accompanies the Earl to 
Scotland, where a féte is arranged in 
honor of the discovery of the successor 
to the title. Gaston arrives on the scene 
to marry Goberdeen’s ward; Daisy sees, 
recognizes and speaks to him; but he 
fails to penetrate her disguise. In the 
presence of all his guests, Goberdeen 
declares that now all is in readiness for 
the test. The latter proves to consist in 
the locating of a certain birthmark on 
the claimant to the estates of Goberdeen. 
Daisy, fearful lest her sex be discovered, 
refuses to submit to the test. Upon Go- 
berdeen’s command, Gaston tears off 
her blouse, reveals her to be a girl, an 
impostor—and his sweetheart. 

Goberdeen, in high wrath, vows that 
he will not disappoint his guests and 
that he will produce the real heir. How 
he is going to do this, however, he does. 
not know. Daisy takes the burden upon 
her own shoulders. With Dupont’s help, 
she locates her brother and presents him 
to the Earl. Then she goes to Gaston 
to bid him a last farewell before his 
marriage to Goberdeen’s ward. Gaston 
tells her that the other girl has jilted 
him for an English captain of infantry, 
and that he is ready to wed her on the 
spot if she will have him. Will she have 
him? Oh, I say! 

(Produced by Henry W. Savage) 


“VERA: VIOLETTA” 
(By Leo Stein and Edmund Eysler) 


LEADING CHARACTERS 
Aristide Van Rensselaer Wheeler 
Professor Otto Von Gruenberg 
James B. Carson 
Mme. Von Gruenberg Jose Collins 
Mme. Adelle Gaby Deslys 
Mme, Elise Stella Mayhew 


The play opens in the foyer of Ber- 
ton’s Skating Rink in Paris. Aristide, 
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while seated with his wife Adelle, at 
the opera, has carried on a sly flirtation 
» with a beautiful bird in a neighboring 
box. Who this beautiful bird is, Aristide 
does not know, nor has he been able to 
find out. The only clue as to the gor- 
geous one’s identity is the memory of 
the subtle fragrance of a perfume she 
carried with her. Aristide investigates 
and discovers that the perfume is called 
“Vera Violetta.” Coming to the skating 
rink, Aristide encounters his old friend 
Professor Von Gruenberg, whom he has 
not seen since the latter’s marriage. The 
professor tells Aristide that he has 
sneaked away from his wife and is out 
“for a good old time. Aristide gets rid of 
him presently, because he wishes to per- 
mit nobody or nothing to interfere with 
his search for the perfumed lady. Sud- 
denly, he comes upon her in the crowd. 
“T have sneaked away from my husband 
to have a look at the sights,” she tells 
him, and together they enter into the 
round of pleasure. 

Meanwhile, the professor has met with 
a little minx called Adelle, who catches 
_-his fancy. “I have sneaked away from 
-my husband to have a look at the 
sights,” she tells him and together they 
enter into the round of pleasure. Mme. 
Elise, Adelle’s aunt, advises her to have 
a good timie—because, she says, “that is 
precisely what your husband is probably 
doing.” Then Adelle tearfully confesses 
that she has not really sneaked away 
from her husband, but rather has 
sneaked after him. Aristide and the pro- 
fessor come face to face later in the 
evening. Each realizes that he has been 
making love to the other’s wife, but 
neither thinks the other knows it. The 
professor uses every trick to conceal the 
identity of the woman he is with from 
Aristide, and Aristide does as much for 
the professor. 

Of course, they cannot hold out long 
and each makes for the other with 
doubled fists. “But,” protests Aristide, 
“how did I know I was showing the 
sights to your wife?” “But,” protests 
the professor, “how did I know I was 
showing the sights to your wife?’ The 
wives then come to the rescue. They 
had only pretended to flirt with each 
other’s husbands in order to teach their 
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respective spouses a lesson. At least that 
is what they say. And both couples are 
reunited. 

(Produced by the Messrs, Shubert) 


“RIDERS TO THE SEA” 
(By J. M. Synge) 


LEADING CHARACTERS 


MGQIUR 2 os 66 so kno wk to es Sara Allgood 
BANEY a ke wee J. M. Kerrigan 
Cathlets sas oe Marie ni Shiubhlaigh 
POONE Fe ani coe he Eileen O’Doherty 


The scene is the kitchen of a humble 
cottage on Inishmaan, one of the Aran 
Islands, off the western coast of Ireland. 
Here lives Maurya, an old woman, with 
her only world’s treasures—her chil- 
dren. These are- Bartley and her two 
daughters Cathleen and Nora. Tragedy 
hovers over the little group, for news 
has been brought to them that Michael, 
a son and brother, -has lost his life at sea, 
His body has not been found. 

Presently a handful of rags are 
brought to Maurya and these she identi- 
fies as Michael’s shirt and stocking. Her 
last, lingering hope, that after all it 
might not have been her son who was 
lost, is gone. Bartley tells his mother he 
must be off “to sell horses at the Galway 
fair,” and despite his mother’s protesta- 
tions, he takes his departure. Maurya 
has a premonition that Bartley will 
never return. Her daughter Cathleen 
tries to soothe her. “It’s the life of a 
young man to be going on the sea and 
who would listen to an old woman with 
one thing—and she saying it over,” she 
tells. Maurya. 

But Maurya’s premonition comes 
true. Bartley has been swept into the 
sea. His body is carried into the cottage. 
Maurya sprinkles it with holy water as 


she chatters through the tears: “They're, 


all gone now and there isn’t anything 
more the sea can do to me, I’ll have no 
call now to be up crying and praying 
when the wind breaks from the south, 
and you can hear the surf is in the east, 
and the surf is in the west, making a 
great stir with the two noises, and they 
hitting one’ on the other. I'll have no 
call now to be going down and getting 
holy water in the dark nights after 
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Samhain, and I wont care what way the 
sea is when the other women will be 
keening * * * It isn’t that I haven’t 
prayed for you, Bartley, to the Almighty 
God. It isn’t that I haven’t said prayers 
in the dark night till you wouldn’t know 
what I’d be saying; but it’s a great 
rest I’ll have now, and it’s time, surely. 
* * * They’re all together this time, 
and the end is come. May the Almighty 
God have mercy on Bartley’s soul, and 
on Michael’s soul, and on the souls of 
Sheamus and Patch, and Stephen and 
Shawn. * * * Michael has a clean 
burial in the far north, by the grace of 
Almighty God. Bartley will have a fine 
coffin out of the white boards, and a 
deep grave surely. What more can we 
want than that? No man at all can be 
living forever, and we must be satis- 
fied.” 
(Produced by Liebler and Co.) 


“THE FIRST LADY IN THE 
LAND” 


(By Charles Nirdlinger) 


LEADING CHARACTERS 


Sir Anthony Merry..Clarence Handyside 
Dolly Todd Elsie Ferguson 
Aaron Burr Frederick Perry 
James Madison Lowell Sherman 


The play opens in the parlor of Dolly 
Todd’s boarding-house in Philadelphia, 
then the capital of the United States. 
Dolly has slipped on the ice that covers 
Chestnut Street, has hurt her ankle, and 
has simultaneously had her Quaker 
curiosity aroused as to the name of the 
fine gentleman with blue eyes who so 
gallantly came to her aid, and then, his 
duty done, so mysteriously disappeared. 
Aaron Burr, the United States Senator 
from New York, a boarder with Dolly, 
comes into the little Quakeress’ pres- 
ence and asks her permission to intro- 
duce James Madison, the congressman 
from Virginia. “He arrives here at 
four,” remarks Burr. 

The clock strikes; the presumably 
bashful Madison enters; and Dolly rec- 
ognizes in him her rescuer from the 
dangers of the wintry pavement. Burr 
leaves the two together and Madison, 
with unaccustomed bravado, announces 


a 


to Dolly that he loves her, has loved her 
for many months—at a distance—and 
wishes her to be his wife. Dolly, how- 
ever, though not at all. averse to the 
young Congressman’s suit, has a burn- 
ing spark in her bosom for Burr, gal- 
lant, courageous, fearless, foolish Burr. 
She bids Madison wait until Congress 
has adjourned. 

Burr, elected vice-president, plots 
with Sir Anthony Merry, British Min- 
ister to the United States, for the seiz- 
ure of Mexico. Dolly implores him to 
desist from his rash intriguings, Burr 
maintains silence as to his plans and 
loses himself in his protestations of 
love. Burr learns that Alexander Ham- 
ilton, at a public dinner, has offered a 
covert insult to Dolly, reflecting upon 
her relations with Burr, and the latter 
challenges him to duel. Dolly, coming 
to hear of the meeting, implores Burr 
to miss his man. Burr promises—with 
what sincerity we all know. 

Some months later, we find Dolly en- 
gaged to Madison, now secretary of 
state in Thomas Jefferson’s cabinet ; she 
comes face to face with Burr for the 
first time since the fatal duel. Burr tells 
her the killing of Hamilton was an ac- 
cident. He begs her to. reject Madison 
ere it is too late and marry him. For 
answer, Dolly turns to Madison and 
takes his arm. “They call you a danger- 
ous man, Ronney!” she laughs at Burr, 
“Why, you’re nothing of the kind!” 

But she is not sure of herself 
even now. Indeed, it has been a mere 
accident of the past that has turned the 
tide of love in favor of the Secretary of 
State. Burr, with unfailing hope that he 


may yet win Dolly, comes to her in the | — 


Madison’s library—for Dolly has be- 
come Madison’s wife—and urges her to 
flee with him. His plans of conquest 
have gone wrong; the men are waiting 
to arrest him in the street below; he is 
a beaten man. “All,” he tells Dolly, “all 
I did, all I planned to do, I did for you.” 
Dolly, understanding him, holds out 
her hand that he may kiss it—in fare- 
well, He lifts it to his lips and the old, 
unbeatable smile crosses his face again. 
“T will await word from you at Rich- 
mond,” he whispers. Madison enters, 
“You are crying,” he says to his wife. 











“Why?” She looks at him—and thinks 

‘im pity of the man who has lost. “I 

am crying,” she says, “for a great, 
weak, wonderful, wretched man.” 
(Produced by H. B. Harris) 


“THE CASE OF BECKY” 
(By Edward Locke) 


LEADING CHARACTERS 


Dr. Emerson ........04 Albert Bruning 
John Arnold............. Hugh Dillman 
Prof. Balzamo.......... Charles Dalton 
6s aca ne n.s cave Frances. Starr 


This drama of dual personality is en- 
acted at the “home” of Dr. Emerson, a 
“savant of psychology. In-his care is a 
young woman named Dorothy, who suf- 
fers from one of those rare yet well- 
attested mental “fractures” such as 
forms the basis of Stevenson’s “Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” Normally, Dor- 
othy is a most sweet and winsome girl, 
but on increasingly frequent occasions, 
her mind becomes possessed by an alien 
spirit, so that she seems a wholly differ- 
ent person—a sly, willful, vulgar little 
vixen who calls herself “Becky,” jeers 
at “Dorothy” and behaves like a belle of 
the Bowery. She has been the com- 
panion of Mrs. Arnold, a wealthy wom- 
an who has placed her in Dr. Emerson’s 
care atid whose son, John Arnold, is 
deeply in love with her. 

John Arnold comes to see Dorothy 
and begs her to marry him, but she re- 
fuses, saying that even though Dr. Em- 
erson succeeds in curing her, there has 
been that in her life which makes mar- 
riage with him impossible. Dorothy goes 
upstairs in the care of a nurse. Arnold 
mentions that there is a stage hypnotist 
ences in town that day 
and erson expresses his hatred of 
quack performers of the sort; he ex- 
plains that this is in part due to the fact 
that many years before, his wife had 
eloped with one of them. Suddenly a 
shrill cry is heard and there appears, 

iding down the bannister from up- 


stairs—“Becky,” the termagant alter. 


ego of the demure Dorothy. She flouts 
her lover and the physicians and after a 
tempestuous mélée, runs from the room. 
Presently Professor Balzamo, the 
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stage hypnotist, enters and asserts that 
Dorothy is his daughter. Emerson re- 
fuses to believe him and he leaves, 
promising to return after his afternoon 
performance, with proofs. Dorothy con- 
fesses to Emerson. that ever since she 
can remember, until three years before, 
she had journeyed about with a travel- 
ing hypnotist who called her ‘his 
daughter and used her as a “subject.” 
Finally, however, he had begun to make 
love to her and she had fled from him. 
Balzamo now returns, bringing with 
him Dorothy’s birth certificate, and 
Emerson agrees to let her go with him 
after the evening performance. Balzamo 
retires to his hotel. Dorothy comes in, 
sits down to read by the lamp, and—all 
at once becomes the virago “Becky” 
again. Balzamo is sent for; “Becky” 
seems to recognize him and asks him 
to take her away. Emerson pretends 
to agree to this and invites Balzamo 
to supper after his evening per- 
formance; he is then to take the girl 
away. Balzamo goes and Emerson now 
succeeds in what he had hitherto failed 
to do: he hypnotizes “Becky” and while 
she is in that state, orders her never to 
come back—destroys the “Becky” ele- 
ment of Dorothy’s personality. 

When Balzamo returns to claim Dor- 
othy Dr. Emerson decoys him into vis- 
iting his laboratory—a weird scientific 
workshop. There Emerson contrives to 
hypnotize the sleepy charlatan and thus 
is able to wring the truth from him: 
it was he who had carried off Emerson’s 
wife and had used her until her death 
as a hypnotic subject. Afterward, when 
her child—Dorothy, Dr. Emerson’s 
daughter—had grown older, he had 


used her in the same way, until she had- 


fled from him. 
Dr. Emerson now commands the still 
hypnotized Balzamo, that whenever he 
shall attempt to exercise his hypnotic 
power, the face of Mrs. Emerson, un- 
endurably dreadful in its last agony, 
shall rise up before him. Thus subtly 
shorn of his power for evil, Balzamo 
is allowed to go and Dr. Emerson takes 
his new found daughter to his arms— 
with the prospect of soon acquiring a 
son-in-law as well. 
(Produced by David Belasco.) 
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“THE MARIONETTES” 
(By Pierre Wolff) 


LEADING CHARACTERS 


Marquis Roger ........ Frank Gillmore 
Marquise Fernande ;... Mme. Nazimova 
Pierre Vareine ......+ .. Charles Balsar 
Monsieur de Ferney ...... Arthur Lewis 
EAMRE | Coes t cha ounces Grace Carlyle 


In order to recoup his finances, the 
Marquis Roger de Monclars, who is a 
bit of a rake, has married Fernande, a 
young girl just out of a convent. He 
does not love her; her innocence and her 
bashful manner annoy him; and he 
neglects her_for a gay and rather speedy 
creature named Lucienne. Fernande is 
deeply in love with Roger and her heart 
is gradually breaking under his attitude 
toward her. 

Unable to bear the sight of the wom- 
an he has married, the Marquis tells 
her he is going away on a trip. Fernande 
realizes that at the end of the journey 
Lucienne will be waiting for Roger, and 
the convent girl makes up her mind that 
the battle to win over her husband’s 
love must get under way immediately. 
Accordingly, she decks herself out in 
daring costumes, changes her rural man- 
ner to one of the ultra-Parisian brand 
and begins a campaign to arouse her 
reluctant Roger’s jealousy. She meets 
Pierre Vareine, who has worshiped her 
at a distance these many years, and em- 
ploys him as one of the weapons in the 
fight to bring back her husband. 

Fernande’s gay disposition and flirta- 
tious maneuvers succeed. in bringing 
numerous other admirers at her feet, 
and when her husband returns and 
meets her at a ball, where a performance 


LITTLE STORIES OF THE NEW PLAYS 


by marionettes is the leading event of 
the evening, his jealousy soon begins to 
assert itself. Fernande, still not certain 
of the capture of her errant spouse’s 
heart, continues to ply her feminine arts 
in other directions, Roger, too proud to 
betray his feelings to his wife, keeps his 
silence; but it may easily be perceived 
that he is bursting with anxiety lest he: 
now lose. the woman he had neglected. 

Four weeks later, Monsieur de Fer- 
ney, Fernande’s uncle, tells her that he 
knows men well enough to know that 
at last she has Roger in the palm of her 
hand forever. “Now,” he says to her, 
“is the time to strike!” In Roger’s pres- 
ence, accordingly, the sly Fernande 
carries on a spurious telephone conver- 
sation with an imaginary lover and 
tells the fictitious gentleman that now 
she is quite ready to elope with him. 
Roger cannot contain himself longer. 
He tries to force his wife to tell him 
the name of her lover. She refuses, He 
seizes her by the throat and demands 
the man’s name. “I wont tell you,” she 
declares, “I hate you; I shall never see 
you again,” screams Roger, as he 
bangs his way out of the house. 

A smile crosses Fernainde’s face. 
“Ah,” she exclaims, “at last I know he 
loves me!” She is right—more than ~ 
right, for soon Roger returns and begs. 
forgiveness. “I will even permit you to 
divorce me, so much do I love you,” 
says he, Fernande, still pretending to be 
cool, permits her husband to come near 
to her. Her eyes twinkle. “Get up from 
your knees,” she orders. “I'll try to live 
with you again and—and love you a 
little.” Curtain. 

(Produced by Charles Frohman) 























Broadway Gossip 


Donald Morris 


Jones . 


GABBY BECOMES A LEASE BREAKER 


AD they been contemporaries, 
Gabby never would have given 
Adonis much of a tussle for the 

Good Looks Stakes. At his very best, 
His Royal Beefness bears more general 
resemblance to the contour, ground plan 
and front elevation of a molasses re- 
tainer, than he does to the athlete spe- 
cies. - 
But if his physical charms are not of 
the utmost degree of perfection, his 
position as Grand Exalted Nut of the 
High Circle of Self-Propelled Bouquet 
Artists, is beyond cavil. 


If you are able to overlook the super- 
ficial ego in which he abounds, you will 
find him very likable. Modesty may have 
been his middle name, but he never uses 
initials. For some reason or other, 
never quite clear to me, he has picked 
me out as His Official Patsy. I am to 
Gabby what some small cities are to the 
show business. I am the Dog, on which 
he first tries his latest crop of wheezes, 
and the Headquarters to which he 
brings his troubles and joys for first in- 
spection. < 

He bought himself a new second- 
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hand raincoat. Answer: He rushed 
down to see me and get an opinion on 
the bargain. That he picked out a nice, 
loose day, when the heavens were cry- 
ing their hardest, was only natural, con- 
sidering he had to try out the water- 
proofed raglan, It may have been pos- 
sible that Gabby hoped to incite envy 
within my breast, by flashing the gaudy 
plaid affair on me, who possess noth- 
ing but a regulation, cemented-seam 
coat, which keeps out the rain when 
it is dry and lets it in when it rains. 
When he reached my headquarters 
he was dripping like a spaniel that has 
had a busy morning retrieving sticks for 
small boys. Without as much as a “by 
your leave,” he came in. He squeezed 
all of his generous person into my of- 
fice and proceeded to dampen and 
blight everything within range. Along 
with his. raincoat, “he brought several 
other things. These consisted of a 
visage that bore signs of recent com- 
bat and a walking prop that conveyed 
the idea of a perceptible limp. Outside 
oi these, he seemed to be normal. 


























i The Lease Breaker’s: Association 


PASSING the time of day, I in- 
quired as to the cause of the damaged 
faa map and the use of the low gear on the 
left pedal. 

“Oh, I joined the Lease Breaker’s 
Association,” he volunteered. 

“The what?” I asked. 

“You heard me the first time: the 
Lease Breaker’s Association,” he re- 
peated. 

“And what on earth is the Lease 
Breaker’s Association ?” 

Gabby looked me over carefully. 
Probably he lookéd in order to satisfy 
himself that I had no ulterior motive in 
pressing him. Having satisfied himself 
that there was nothing sinister in the 
interest I displayed, he condescended to 
reply. 

“Why, you boob, the Lease Breaker’s 
Association is an organization for 
breaking leases.” 

“Breaking whose leases?” I demand- 
ed, unable to get the angle of the thing. 

“Why anybody who has a lease that 
will not behave itself.” 






























| BROADWAY GOSSIP 


“Come on, Gabby, cut out this com- 
edy. What did you do—fall off a car?” 

“No, on the level, I got this football 
finish at a meeting of the Lease Break- — 
ers.” 

“What was the matter? Did they take 
your face for a lease and try to break 
it?” 

“Nix on-that loose chatter. If you'll — 
only slow down for a block or two, I'll 
slide over the home plate with the an- 
swer.” 

“All right, my Waterloo veteran, fire 
away,” I replied, settling back in my 
chair, and preparing for a siege. “Let 
us have the harrowing tale.” 

“You know,” he began, “I’m real 
miserable, unless there’s some excite- 
ment being pulled off.” 

“Yes, I am fully aware of the fact 
that you get a misery in your system un- 
less there’s some sort of trouble brew- 
ing. Only it always happens that you 
are the festive mark at which they 
shoot.” 


The Amiable Gladiator 


GABBY didn’t reply immediately. 
Instead, he extracted one of those Per- 
sian rugs he insists upon calling cigar- 
ettes, merely because they come in a 
box. Having lighted up, he looked me 
over. 

“You know, I didn’t come here to be 
insulted,” he growled, as he carefully . 
lifted the damaged walking prop and 
draped it gracefully over the arm of the 
chair. “If you don’t want to get next to 
the news, just whistle, and I’ll stop the 
press. I didn’t come in here to get a 
lecture on ‘How To Behave in Public.’ ” 

“Oh, all right; go on with the yarn. 
I didn’t think you were so terribly 
touchy. However, I will not let out an- 
other chirp. Go ahead and spill the 
beans about the Lease Breakers.” 

“Well, as I began to tell you, I was 
getting mighty tired of sitting around 
my hall room, spending the day in cut- 
ting out paper dolls. I wanted action, 
principally because I was getting rather 
slack in the change drawer, and the 
Ancient Dame up at the caravan where 
I hang out, was squealing like a mud 
hen for the price of the room rent, So I 
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knew it was up to me to get busy and 
cop off a few bucks for to pay my way, 
unless I wanted to be shoved out into 
the discard.” 

“So I suppose you went and joined 
the army.” 

“Nix. One afternoon, just after the 
old femme blew into my cave on the top 
floor, interrupted me in the washing of 
my celluloid collar and tipped me off to 
the big news that it was to be a quick 
exit, without music, for me, unless I 
came across the promised land with the 
price of a commutation ticket, I got an 
idea.” 

“What did you do with it?” 

“Oh, slip that small-time stuff under 
the door-mat and give a listen, will 
you?” 

And Gabby favored me with a most 
sour glance, as if mightily annoyed at 
the interruption. However, based on 
long experience with the Amiable Glad- 
iator, I knew that the best way in which 
to draw him out, was to shove in an oc- 
casional interruption. 


Mushie and Tiz 


“AS I was saying,” went on Gabby. 
“T got an idea. No sooner did it come 
to me than I grabbed my bonnet and 
beat it out of the house, leaving the old 
but worthy Dragon standing there, 
chewing the lint as if her life depended 
upon the number of words she could 
tear off in a specified time.” 

“As I left the house, I tried to re- 
member where I could locate Tiz and 
Mushie, two ginks who give imitations 
of being actors when they can kid any 
manager. As I walked along, I remem- 
bered they usually hang out and spend 
their spare time, which by the same 
token, means all of the day and most 
of the night, sticking around Fowler’s. 

“So I beat it around to Fowler’s. Sure 
enough; I found Tiz and Mushie 
stacked against a table, playing penny 
ante for matches, and waiting for some- 
thing to turn up. I flipped lunchers with 
the pair of them, and sat in on a couple 
of games, before springing what I had 
on my mind. After a while, Tiz, I think 
it was, kicked in with a question. 

“What you doin’, Gabby ?” 
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“‘Nothing,’ I said, ‘but I’ve got an 
idea as to how we could pick up a little 
change between the three of us.’ 

“Tell it to me,’ demanded Mushie, 
sitting up quick. 

“ “Yes, spill the glad news,’ remarked 
Tiz, recovering consciousness. 

“*Do you two guys remember telling 
me about that Lease Breaker’s Associa- 
tion stunt ?” 

“ Sure,’ stuck in Mushie, ‘I get you. 
What about it?’ 

“ ‘Well, I’d like to join.’ 

“*Ts that all?’ demanded Tiz, his face 
falling about a foot. ‘Why, I thought 
you had something live to tip off. 
What’s the use of your joining when 
there aint no lease to bust ?” 

“*That’s just where your cousin Al- 
gonquin comes in. I know a guy, a med- 
ical gent’, who has a layout up on Nine- 
ty-seventh Avenue. He’s just dying to 
get out of the place, You see the rent’s 
so steep, he aint got enough dough left 
after seeing the hard-hearted landlord, 
to buy a flock of buns for the good 
wife’s breakfast.’ 

“Well, hurry up with the dope,’ 
pulled Mushie. 

“*This medical gent’ was telling me 
this morning that he was wishing he 
knew some way in which he could slide 
from under the lease. And I thought—’ 

“And you thought just exactly right, 
old kit,” broke in Tiz, rubbing his mitts 
together. “You’ve come to headquarters 
all right. Just grab that telephone over 
there, and call up your medical. friend 
and see if he wants us to blow the safe 
to-night. We'll break his lease into so 
many pieces, he wont know what’s hit 
the place. Mushie, you run out and see 
if you can round up that herd of flat- 
footed ginks we used on the last place.” 

“And with this, Mushie dashes hot- 
foot out of the door,” continued Gabby. 


At the Stag Party 


“YES,” I interrupted, “but what is it 
all about. I don’t know any more now 
than when you began spilling the loose 
language all over the office. Tip me off 
as to how the affair was to be worked. 
What has all this got to do with your 
being a cripple?” 
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“The way they worked the stunt was 
something like this. Tiz and Mushie, 
who do stunts behind the sixteen candle- 
power footlights—sometimes, had found 
it pretty tough sledding along the Great 
White Alley, unless a guy is lucky 
enough to be a second Mansfield. Be- 
tween filling in a couple of odd weeks 
for the Film Moguls, and playing at a 
stag smoker now and then, they had 
nothing to do at all.” 

“So they formed the Lease Breaker’s 
Association ?” 

“Not so fast; you’re skidding. One 
night they went up to a guy’s place to 
do their act. It was at one of them stag 
affairs where the party doesn’t begin to 
liven up until they hear the milkman 
dropping the cans on the sidewalks. 

“Although they didn’t know it at the 
time, the guy that was giving the stag 
was a pretty swift kid, geared away up. 
He had just collected the insurance 
dough on a policy on the life of a third 
uncle on his father’s side, who had just 
tipped over the pail and left his young 
and promising relative with nothing but 
money and a thirst. 

“Tt seems that the place where he was 
living wasn’t quite swell enough for his 
nobs, since he had copped the mazuma, 
and he wanted to move.” 

“So he tried to get thrown out—is 
that the idea?” 

“Easy, easy. The landlord who col- 
lected the monthly blood money from 
this willing young spender, was one 
of them marble-mapped gents that 
wouldn’t let you move out of the place, 
unless you coughed up the rent for the 
entire year.” 

“So he decided to try to get the land- 
lord’s goat so he would make him 
move? Is that the idea?” 


The Landlord and the Youthful 
Spender 


“RIGHT you are,” Gabby replied. 
“When Tiz and Mushie reached this 
guy’s plant, it was about ten p. m. and 
the oil was just beginning to take effect 
on the guests that Jolly Robert, the 
same being the young man with the 
coin, had invited to honor him with their 
presence. 
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“Tiz and Mushie found a flock of 
other union stag entertainers on the job. 
As they blew into the big parlor scene, 
one of their pals, who usually worked 
the five and ten cent picture show shops 
with them, was busily engaged in dis- 
pensing sounds, by tearing the heart out 
of a helpless banjo, and making throaty 
croakings about “The Jolly Boys of 
Worcester.’ ” 

“It must have been a choice gather- 
ing,” I suggested. ; 

“Oh, it was all right, but it didn’t take 
Tiz and Mushie over long to get next to 
the principal news item, which was that 
they were running a wide open joint. 
Every gink that did a stunt was tipped 
off to raise the roof, if they had it in 
them. Song and dance guys nearly 
kicked holes through the hardwood 
floors, beating down on the helpless 
wax-finish with their number eleven 
brogans. 

“To make a long story seem short, 
after this rough house party had lasted 
about four hours, getting worse every 
second, there was a nudge on the door- 
bell. It was our dear friend, the land- 
lord, who informed the breathless gath- 
ering—though he spoke-principally at 
the Young Blood with the Flock of 
Loose Change—that they didn’t crave 
for the society of such tenants. There- 
fore, would the aforesaid young man 
with the coin kindly accept this as a 
notice that the landlord would much 
prefer his room to his noisy society. 
Thanking them one and all for their 
kind and undivided attention, Mr. 
Young Blood was to move out as soon 
as he could pack up and exit. Being 
tickled to death, Mr. Youthful Spender 
accepted said notice, paid off the hired 
talent, and sent them home. He crawled ~ 
into his lavender nightie and slept the 
sleep of the happy.” 

“And that is where Tiz and Mushie 
got the idea for the Lease Breaker’s 
Association ?” 

I looked curiously at Gabby. 


The Plot of the Medicine Man 


“YOU'RE right. These two, Tiz and 
Mushie, were slipping it over to me a 
few days after, and it struck me as a _ 
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good joke. I happened to mention it to 
the gent’ up on Ninety-seventh Street, 
who wanted to get out of the lease 
which he had signed up for the Cave of 
Despair in which he was living. He said 
the walls of the place were so thin that 
you could see the guy talking next door 
to you. Of course, this may have been 
slightly above the mark, but at any rate, 
he wanted to get out. And, by putting 
two and two together, I came to the 
conclusion that perhaps we could frame 
up a little noise and excitement and 
make the M.D.’s landlord cut short on 
-the life of the lease. 

_ “So when I ’phoned this chap, Tiz 
chased Mushie out in the cold world to 
look for the army of ginks who had been 
present up at Jolly Robert’s place. After 
about twenty minutes he blew in with 
four guys and a fluffy ruffles. She was a 
song and dance kid that pulled a high 
kicking specialty with a soprano voice 
in refined operatic selections.” 

“And you had fixed it all up with your 
friend on Ninety-seventh Street, in the 
meantime ?” 

“Yes, and he was tickled to. death. 
Told me to bring the army up, and he 
would give us a fine spread and five 
beans apiece for the gang.” 

“Each of you were to get. five dol- 
lars?” 

“That was the dope. But seeing that 
Tiz and Mushie and me were doing all 
the advance work, we sort of arranged 
a little different schedule. We tipped the 
talent to the tune of two bucks each and 
a feed, and we divvied the rest. That 
was fair enough, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes, that was pretty good. And how 
did the party turn out?” 

“We made the run up to this gent’s 


fayout in about eight minutes from . 


Times Square, using the subway en 
route. It was only a minute’s walk from 
the sub’ station to the medicine man’s 
private asylum. The M.D. was glad to 
see us, and because I have the best edu- 
cation, he put me jerry to what was 
wanted. 

“Tt seems that in addition to wanting 
to get out of this place so he could move 
to the country, he was kept awake 
nights by a damsel on the floor above 
who should be doing time for maltreat- 
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ing a baby grand piano. Between the 
rent and the piano, the M.D. was be- 
coming bugs. He told us to lay out our 
own program, that the place was ours 
for the time being, and that anything 
short of a fire or murder would be 
DK 
“The Hydraulic Slam” 


“WAS it a very rough party ?” 

“Well,” admitted Gabby cautiously, 
“it wasn’t exactly what you’d call suited 
to a nervous temperament. The crowd 
of rough-necks that Tiz and Mushie 
had formed into the Lease Breaker’s 
Association weren’t reared in any hot 
house. They were very frisky young 
people, who could deal from the bottom 
of the deck. 

“We had no sooner gotten into the 
joint,” continued Gabby, “and hung up 
our fur coats and bonnets, than the 
medical mutt opened up the refrigerator 
and the spring of private stock.” 

“In other words,” I suggested, “he 
started you off right with the gargle oil 
and the -fodder.” 

“That’s it. He sure did put forth the 
concentrated eats and the throat wash. 
He was a real guy from every point of 
the compass.” 

Inasmuch as Gabby seemed about to 


_ fall into a fit of food reflection, I has- 


tened to jog him up. 

“Come on! Let’s hear what hap- 
pened.” 

“After the mob had put away the first 
square meal that most of them had sat 
in front of in a dog’s age, they felt like 


‘ doing a big stretch on the doc’s tapestry 


chairs. But Tiz and Yours Humbly 
soon prodded them back into the land 
of the living. 

“One guy, whose specialty is wooden 
shoe dancing, when he gets a chance to 
specialize, felt the spirit of the occasion 
first. Possibly he wanted to shake down 
the line of eats he had stored away. 
Squib, that being his name among his 
friends, decided he would do a little 
capering.” 

“What did he do?” I inquired. 

“Oh, nothing much but demonstrate 
a new step he had just invented, while 
under the pleasing influence of the doc’s 
eats. He called it the ‘Hydraulic Slam,’ 





























































and it consisted principally of a number 
of pile-driving steps that wouldn’t do a 
bit of good to any floor.” 

“Sounds interesting,” I commented. 

“It was interesting,” retorted Gabby. 
“Tt didn’t take Squib any longer than 
five or six seconds to turn up a corner 
of the near-Kimanshi rug from Syria 
and get busy with the hydraulic thing.” 

“Was it very rough?” 

“Rough? Whew! Why, my boy, it 


' ‘was as nice and smooth as a road paved 


with buzz saws. I am no nervous wreck 
when it comes right down to cases, but 
say, the row that Squib made was 
enough to get the reserves coming on 
the trot.” 


The Big Crash 


“DID Squib’s stunt get much of any 
results?” 

Gabby laughed. 

“Did it get results? Say, if you have 
ever heard them dropping iron girders 
off a truck into the street, at midnight, 
you may have some slight idea of how 
Squibbie’s little offering got by.” 

“Did he dance without music?” 

“Not for a second. One of the other 
boobs that came up was a Greco-Roman 
Piano Wrestler. And believe me, when 
I tell you that he could extract more 
weird and terrible melody out of the old 
box of strings than any other fall-away 
gink that ever shoved his number 
twelves under a keyboard.” 

“And he did the accompanying him- 
self?” 

“Yep, he accompanied. In fact, he 
went right along and stuck for the big 
crash.” 

“Did he get any tangible result from 
all this ?” 

“T don’t know just what kind of a re- 
sult that is, but I do know that Squib 
and the Wrestling Pianist sure did get 
a fall out of the helpless member of po- 
lite society who was paying bribery to 
the landlord for the next door place. He 
stood for the rock-blasting effect for 
about as long as you could expect him. 
Then, when it got too hot, and finding 
he couldn’t cut his throat with a safety 
razor, he exited from his kitchenette 
and planted himself out in the hall in 
front of the M.D.’s door.” 
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The Neighbor Person Calls 


“HE WAS getting peeved,” I re- 
marked, 

“Peeved? Why the neighbor person 
was so put out at Squib and the Ivory 
Mauler that he was actually perturbed. 
It was my job to swing wide the portals 
in response to the ting-a-ling. 

“I lamped the gink standing there, 
an undersized runt, with a pair of lace- 
curtains hanging from his chops. The 
whiskers were supposed to be brown, 
but the owner of them was so het up 
that they turned almost red from the 
heat and excitement. 

“The minute this guy slaps his peeps 
on me, he swelled up like a bantam rovs- 
ter and declared himself.” 

“What did he say?” I inquired, smil- 
ing at the picture Gabby had conjured 


up. 

“At first I was a little bit frosty in 
getting his chit-chat. But finally it 
dawned upon me that he was register- 
ing an objection to the line of samples 
we were showing. The oration lasted 
about three minutes, before I was able 
to stem the tide.” 

“Were they still doing the stunt—I 
mean Squib and the piano man?” 

“Yes, indeed. It would take more 
than a mere caller to interrupt those 
brave boys. Squib was introducing a 
few variations on the theme, while the 
house-next-door was expressing his 
candid opinion of us.” 

“And where was the Doctor all this 
time ?” 

“He had hidden in the folding bath- 
room, trying to keep from laughing 
himself to death. The nut at the door 
stuck around long enough to flash all 
the knowledge he* had of oratory, as 
taught in our Best Little Correspond- 
ence Schools. When his pipes choked 
up, I turned on my thirteen-inch guns.” 

“T suppose you took it upon yourself 
to insult the man?” 

Gabby opened up his cherubic fea- 
tures in a wide, expansive grin that 
threatened to stretch his maxillary mus- 
cles beyond the possibility of a come- 


‘back. He appeared to be ruminating 


deeply. After a moment spent in chuck- 
ling, he condescended to reply. 





nee 


_ “Tf you are all through, old cocky- 
wax,’ I said to the gink in the door, 
“you might as well throw on the high 
and roll down the hall. You’re 
blocking traffic. We are having a little 
social occasion, and we don’t want to 
be disturbed. If you don’t like dancing, 
_ that’s your lookout. We always aim to 
please, but if you’ve got such a mean 
disposition that we can’t appeal to you, 
‘that’s our loss. So, toddle along, whisk- 
ers—climb into your pyjamas and thank 
oe lucky star that I don’t sic the 
nited and Benevolent Association for 
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_ the Suppression of Crabs onto you. 


The Tenth Avenue Man-eater 


“YOU told that to an entire stranger, 
aman who certainly was justified in 
making a strong kick against your 
crowd of rowdies?” 

Gabby looked pained. 

“T’m afraid you don’t get the dope,” 
he murmured. “How can you break a 
lease unless you get everybody’s goat? 
Our troupe was there for a purpose.” 

“Tf it had been me, I think I would 
have handed you one.” 

“No, you wouldn’t,” was Gabby’s con- 
fident retort. “You see, pallie, I had 
Jerome, the Tenth Avenue Man-eater, 
standing right back of me while the 
neighbor person and I were peddling 
the chin merchandise.” 

“The Tenth Avenue Man-eater!” I 
exclaimed. “And who on earth is he?” 

“He is a delicate little parcel who tips 
the hay scales at two hundred and twen- 
ty on the hoof.” 

“A prize fighter? A pugilist ?” 

“No, he only thinks he is. He’s a 
white hope and was wishing he might 
work into a tryout bout with the vocal 
wonder who was making the holler. 
The Man-eater had a new punch he 
wanted to hand to some one.” 

“Did the man next door go away 
when he saw you wouldn’t pay any at- 
tention to his complaint?” 

“T guess he did. I oozed shut the 
Swinging panel with a plaster-loosening 
bang and went back to the party. The 
party, by this time, was becoming very 
nice and jolly.” 


“ 


“Nice and jolly! If you ask my opin- 
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ion, Gabby, I think you had a bale of — 
brass about you—mixing up with a lot © 
of second-story workers like these 
a 

“Cut out the noise, teacher. As I was 
saying, when you began your sermon, 
things were becoming fine and excited 
se ba time. The boob was blowing him- 
self?” 

“The boob? And who is the boob? 
Remember, please, that I don’t include 
these people on my visiting list.” 


Redwood Mulligan 


“WELL, then, to let you in on a dark 
secret: the boob is the pet name the 
gang has given to Redwood Mulligan, 
an able-bodied Knight of the Slide 
Trombone.” 

“A musician ?” 

“No, a trombone expert. Boob was 
trying out a new arrangement for the 
baritone instrument and the piano, en- 
titled ‘Howl, Ye Wild Winds, Howl!” 

“T imagine that it is not a lullaby,” I 
remarked grimly, picturing the effect of 
the combination of a badly played trom- 
bone and a piano operated by a healthy 
Apache. 

“You're quite right,” agreed Gabby. 
“Tt certainly was no lullaby, Boob and 
the Wrestling Kid tore into the duet. 
The trombone furnished the heavy ef- 
fects. It was some lease-breaking stunt, 
I can tell you.” 

“Did this wrinkle cause any excite- 
ment ?” 

“No, not at once. Right in the middle 
of the big play-off, the telephone bell be- 
gan ringing and the sweet melody had 
to cease, while the M.D. answered the 
call. Doc turned to the swell mob and 
tipped us off to the news that he had a 
hurry call to go out and extract some 
duck’s lung, or liver, or cut off a foot, 
or something.” 

“And that broke up the party ?” 

“No: The medicine man said to go 
right along. He grabbed his little med- 
icine case and left us jolly fracture art- 
ists all alone. The oasis the M.D. had 
provided was being well patronized by 
our talented company. At about this 
time we devised the big number of the 
night— the piece that was to drive home 

































the fact that our generous host objected 
to paying any more rent for that par- 
ticular domicile.” 

“And what was the big number?” 


“‘ediom 


“THE Ready Relief Corps pulled the 
grand slam: Bashful Gertie, the dainty 


‘ damsel I mentioned, hadn’t been doing 


anything up to this time, except fold 
herself around about ten pounds of 
fodder. But we needed Gertie, so I 
dragged her away from the lunch wag- 
on and nailed her to a chair. The four 


ginks we had rounded up included 


Snortie, a cymbal expert; Squib, the 
dancer, who was also a cornettist of un- 
rivaled high notes; Bob, the trombone 
kid, and the Piano Playing Hercules.” 

“Where did Tiz and Mushie come 
in?” 

“Tiz was an expert on the cord-and- 
can.” 

“Cord-and-can? What is that?” 

“You know the old game, a cord run- 
ning through the bottom of a tomato 
can, rubbed down well with rosin—the 
only musical note in the world that com- 
pares favorably with a rasp file on a 
sheet of iron, or the sweet morning 
Salute of a guinea hen.” 

“And Mushie?” 

“He played solos on a siren horn, 
pitched in the hyena scale—a pretty 
thing, if well played.” 

“And you?” 

“I was to sing and ring a’ Chinese 
gong.” 

“Suffering Bedlam. With your sing- 
ing on top of all that, I would just as 
soon have the undertaker shoot me full 
of embalming fluid and get it over 
with.” 

Gabby grinned. 

“Boob counted four, and the riot be- 
gan. On the level, I cannot begin to 
describe the sweet sounds that broke 
loose. The trombone and the, cornet 
caught their stride first, playing a beau- 
tiful crescendo passage. Right in behind 
these two came the siren horn, clear as 
a fog-snorter on a thick night, aided 
and ably seconded by the cord-and-can. 
The piano was working overtime in the 


- bass, with the cymbals filling in any 
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open time. Then I burst forth into ‘ 
with my Caruso stuff, and the pita 
needed but Gertie’s nasal soprano, thirty 
horse-power in volume, to complete the 
stunt.” 

“Did you get away with it?” 

“Just as we were in the midst of a 
beautiful passage that would make 
Gabriel’s last call sound like the chit- 
tering of a flea, something’ happened.” 


The Majesty of the Law 


HERE, for the first time, Gabby 
looked serious. 

“What was it?” I demanded. 

“Just as I was reaching over my head 
to take the highest C that has ever been 
written, and the orchestral effects had 
reached the maximum of efficiency, the 
door opened and a guy with a good 
healthy voice roared out: 

“ *St !’ 

“Of course, everything stopped dead. 
I looked around, and there I saw a guy 
I didn’t know, and the color of two cop- 
pers’ uniforms. : 

“What are you people doing here?” 
demanded the Little Stranger, as he 
stalked into the room, followed by the 
Majesty of the Law. a 

“None of your biz,’ I remarked, try- 
ing to pull a bluff, though I knew I was 
stung. “‘We’re here as the Doctor’s 
guests.’ 

“Where is he?’ 

“This was a sticker. Here the Doc 
had gone out on a call and left us flat! 

““He’s out,” I replied, putting the 
best face I could on the thing. 

“ ‘Officers, arrest these people for 
trespassing and unlawful entry. It is 
evident they have gotten wind of the 
fact that the doctor is away and have 
gained access through some means.’ ~ 

“At this speech, our valiant band of 
Lease Breakers did a. lot of quick 
thinking. 

“Snortie, Boob, the Piano King, Tiz, 
Gertie, and Squib made a break for the 
long windows. The apartment was on 
the ground floor, and before you could 
say Jack Maguire, they had gotten the 
windows opened and were buzzing 
through like a flock of bees beating it 
out of a hive. 
























“This left only poor old me and 
Mushie to face the music. If I’d had 
- any sense I’d have stuck, but I tried to 
make my get-a-way. I rushed for the 
window, didn’t notice the iron guard 
rail, took it on the run, fell over it, and 
landed kerplunk on my map on the pav- 
_ing in the court, about five feet below. 
Right in behind me came a fat, healthy 

iceman, who sat down upon me 


across the middle of my back, before I 


could turn a whisker.” 


In the Booby-Hatch 


“IT KNEW there was no use mak- 
ing a holler,’ Gabby pursued. “I 
couldn’t stand up, because I had thrown 
Fema out of plumb when I jumped, 
while my face had been unable to stand 
the strain of rubbing violently up 
against the paving as I aéroplaned 
through the air. Mushie had more sense 
atid stuck, allowing the copper inside to 
lead him out. 
- “The rest of them got away, but 
Mushie and Poor Old Muh were taken 
to the station house. In self-defense, we 
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explained that the Doc had really in- 
vited us up to his place, but that he had 
been called out, and that perhaps we 
had raised a little too much noise. 

“They ‘phoned back to the Doc’s 
place and found he had come back. He 
came over to the booby-hatch, paid our 
fines, got us out, and nearly laughed 
himself to death when he got the story 
straight.” 

“Did they break his lease?” 

“No, indeed. They never gave it a 
tumble, and we weren’t the guys to give 
him away and get him into trouble. He 
paid up like a man.” 

“How about the association ?” 

“Let it slumber, kid, let it slumber,” 
murmured Gabby, as he carefully lifted 
his damaged leg over the arm of the 
chair, and prepared to go. “I know 
when discretion is the source of all evil: 
I’m no lease breaker. I’ve had plenty. 
Let some one else do the work.” 

And with this, my ambitious friend 
limped out of the office, with his new 
second-hand raincoat over his arm, 
making a weak effort to whistle the 
stirring strains of the “Marseillaise.” 



































The ~ 
Course o 


a Modern Classic 


Vanderheyden Fyles— 


No. VI—“MRS. DANE’S DEFENSE” 


cl geod fifteen years ago, when we 
were youngsters, I used to “run” 

a stock company that acted on the 
top floor of my father’s house. Not that 
there is anything interesting or extra- 
ordinary in that—I fancy a majority of 
city children pass through a period of 
“acting ;” though few, perhaps, have the 
chance to seize upon and cherish stich 
technical hints as David Belasco, a 
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warm friend of my father, used to drop 
unwittingly in my greedy path. I would 
not bore you with so inconsequential a 
youthful memory as our juvenile dra-’ 
matics if we had confined ourselves to 
scenes from Shakespeare and such other 
worthy fooling, to which our parents 
gave approval; but on. “off” nights I 
used happily to engage my actors in 
dramas from my own pen. About that 
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time.I was enjoying a course of novels 
~by “The Duchess,” for no better reason, 
so far as I can recollect, than that they 
‘were forbidden reading. One of them, 
“Her Last Throw,” struck my fancy: I 


_. dramatized it: I reveled in it. Imagine 


my astonishment then when, on the 
morning of October 3, 1900, the cables 
flashed a noticeably similar story from 
a leading London theatre as the plot of 
the latest play by a dramatist no less 
brilliant, honored, and important than 
Henry Arthur Jones. 

’~ Let me hasten to say, before uttering 
‘another word, that I am not accusing 
Mr. Arthur Jones of plagiarism. I have 
fo reason to suppose he ever read “Her 
Last Throw ;” the points of similarity 
are such semi-commonplaces of fiction 
as to occur to anyone: details of the 
novel have faded from my memory and, 
after exhaustive research, I have found 
it out of print and impossible to secure: 
and, finally, even had “The Duchess’s” 
story supplied the inspiration for “Mrs. 
Dane’s Defense,” the qualities that 
make that drama worthy of inclusion 
as a “modern classic” hardly can be so 
much as traced in “Her Last Throw.” 


The Play and its Plot 


LET me sketch the two plots as has- 
tily and as briefly as I can. In “Mrs. 
Dane’s Defense,” Sir Daniel Carteret, 
a distinguished jurist and a bachelor 
among the gentry of an Anthony Trol- 
lope sort of English county, is the 
adopted father of the orphaned son of 
the woman he desired for his wife. The 
boy is about twenty-one and seems in- 
clined to marry the niece of a brilliant, 
rather worldly woman, the cherished 
friend, and finally fiancée, of Sir Dan- 
iel. The older couple and the girl her- 
self approve of the match and encour- 
age it. The youth, however, falls under 
the spell of a charming, unknown. wid- 
ow from Canada. Gossips among the 
narrow society of the staid old county 
begin to concern themselves with her, 
one curious, tattling matron going so 
far as to employ a detective. With the 
purpose of disproving this unfavorable 
‘chatter, Sir Daniel takes up Mrs. 
Dane’s defense. But in the course of his 





kindly and solicitous examination of the 
so-called Mrs. Dane, he stumbles on the 
fact that she really is a sister of the 
dead woman who bore that spotless 
name; and that, having an indiscretion 
in her past to hide, and bearing a strong 
resemblance to the actual Mrs. Dane, 
she has removed herself to this remote 
spot and endeavored to start life afresh. 

The rest is of no consequence. It is 
that remarkable long scene of examina- 
tion, of cross-purposes, of the very 
tensest emotion and suspense, that 
places Mr. Arthur Jones’ drama among 
the greatest plays of its especial class 
that ever have been written. The tech- 
nical power and precision are little short 
of marvelous. Victorien Sardou might 
have handled such a “situation” as ef- 
fectively: Sir Arthur Wing Pinero is 
certainly the only living dramatist who 
could be counted upon to have done as 
much. And this great act is barely in- 
dicated in “Her Last Throw.” 

Now for the plot of that “Duchess” 
novel, as nearly as I can recollect it. A 
similarly sweet, but one-time erring, 
woman, settles in a narrow English 
town, hoping to make her life anew 
among the soft-voiced, charitable, and 
gentle county families. The younger 
brother of a good but woridly nobleman 
becomes enamored of her. The earl—if 
earl he be—suspects her past: I do not 
recollect the seed of his suspicion. He 
questions her and, learning positively 
of her indiscretion, drives her away, 
even as the pseudo Mrs. Dane is hunted 
from her refuge. 


The Premiére Performance 


CHARLES WYNDHAM produced 


“Mrs, Dane’s Defense” for the first time 
on any stage in the London theatre that 
bears his name. The date was October 
2, 1900, and the cast (to omit one or 
two minor réles hardly worth mention- 
ing in this record) was: 


Sir Daniel Carteret .. Charles Wyndham 


Lionel Carteret ........ Alfred Kendrick 
Canon Bonsey :.. 20.000 Alfred Bishop 
Mr. Bulsom-Porter ....... E. W. Garder 
Lady Eastnay ......00.-:. Mary Moore 
Mrs. Bulsome-Porter ... Marie Illington 
Janet Colquhoun ........ Beatrice Irwin 
D8 DOME 558658 CS Lena Ashwell 





Wines 
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The play’s success was instantaneous 
and tremendous, and the American 
premitre followed much more rapidly 
than usually is the case. The date was 
December 31, 1900, and the theatre the 
Empire, in New York. 


Sir Daniel Carteret ... Charles Richman 
Lionel Carteret ... Joseph Wheelock, Jr. 
Canon Bonsey ........ W. Crompton 
Mr, Bulsome-Porter E. Y. Backus 
Lady Eastnay Jessie Millward 
Mrs. Bulsome-Porter .... Ethel Hornick 
Margaret Dale 


Janet Colquhoun 
Margaret Anglin 


Mrs. Dane 


It might be mentioned that in this in- 
troductory cast-—the first so far as our 
country is concerned—Guy Standing 
and the late George Osbourne, Jr., 
played the minor characters of James 
Risby and Mr. Fendrick; and through- 
out the long “run” Ethel Hornick (now 
living in retirement as Mrs. W. W. 
Walker) understudied Margaret Ang- 
lin, though that brilliant actress never 


gave her a chance to play the reputa- - 


tion-making role. 


An Important Alteration 


BUT I am traveling much too fast in 
my record of the course of this very 
modern classic. It is worth while to look 
back to the preliminary rehearsals at 
Wyndham’s Theatre, inasmuch as the 
drama got as far as that before a radical 
change was made. Probably not many 
people know that one of the greatest 
elements of interest, novelty, and sus- 
pense of the “great third act” was noth- 
ing more nor less than an afterthought. 
As Mr. Arthur Jones’ manuscript had 
it, when delivered to Sir Charles (then 
Mr.) Wyndham, Sir Daniel was suspi- 
cious of Mrs. Dane from the first, and 
‘was practically aware of her identity 
from the very moment he began his 
cross-examination. Sir Charles pointed 
out the added interest, tensity, and thrill 
if the jurist started from a point of con- 
fidence in the woman he was willing to 
receive and honor as a daughter-in-law, 
letting him and the audience glean the 
truth bit by bit, as the anguished, frantic 
woman struggled to conceal her real 
name, and at the last groveled at his 
feet in a distracted plea for mercy. The 


result of Sir Charles’ keen suggestion 
was an unforgettable scene where one 
of only ordinary interest would have 
flourished— an act that not only places 
“Mrs. Dane’s Defense” among the great 
plays for the last quarter of a century, 


but has served as model for many, many 
later dramas. 


A Vehicle for New Stars 


“MRS. DANE’S DEFENSE” did 
more than add materially to the monu- 
mental reputations of a great dramatist 
and an equally extraordinary actor- 
manager: it practically “made” two 
actresses, Talent, such as Lena Ash- 
well’s; and genius such as Margaret 
Anglin’s, unquestionably would have 
made themselves felt anyway; but the 
Dane play gave both Canadian young 
women a quick, sure opportunity. Mary 
Moore, who is Wyndham’s partner in 
the management of three London the- 
atres and who figures as his leading ac- 
tress, saw readily that, rare comedienne 
as she is, the harassed and nerve-racked 
Mrs. Dane lay far beyond her province, 
Whether the character of the clever, 
witty, worldly Lady Eastnay had been 
built up into consequence before Miss 
Moore and Sir Charles first “passed” 
upon the piece, or was “doctored” into 


Showiness afterwards, I do not know. 


But it proved a happy and agreeable 
part for Miss Moore, while a younger, 
more electric actress dealt with the hys- 
terics. 

Of the other players of that first 
cast: Alfred Kendrick visited this coun- 
try several years ago as leading actor 
of the Julia Marlowe company, notably 
in the character of Orlando; Alfred 
Bishop, on more than one occasion, has 
exhibited his rich and mellow art on 
tours with Sir Charles, while travelers 
are aware that Marie Illington is his 
female peer; and Beatrice Irwin, who 
has been called the most beautiful ac- 
tress in London, offered a substantial 
claim to such title when she came over 
here in “There’s Many a Slip” and “His 
Excellency the Governor,” with the 
Earl of Rosslyn, then engaged to marry 
her, as a member of the supporting 
compatiy. 





_ How Margaret Anglin Created Mrs. 
Dane . 


THERE is a story connected -with 
‘Margaret Anglin’s seizure of the op- 
portunity to “create” Mrs. Dane in 
- America that I simply give you as it 
goes among the gossips, without under- 
taking to vouch for any part of it. The 
actress who has since proved herself 
nothing short of an histrionic genius, 
had not then “arrived.” Like Miss Ash- 


~ well (born Pocock) she is a Canadian, 


daughter of a one-time Speaker of the 
House of Commons. When her father 
died, leaving little money, she undertook 
to “star” in Canada and in small towns 
of the United States. “As You Like 
It” was among her plays, and “Chris- 
topher, Jr.,” in which Maude Adams 
used to act with John Drew; but also 
there was a comedy about Nell Garynne. 
She bought it from the heirs of the late 
Hortense Rhea: it was by the then in- 


consequential Paul Kester. As luck- 


would have it, he sold the English rights 
to Julia Neilson and Fred Terry, who 
achieved great London favor with it. 
Now it so happened that a pow- 
' erful management wanted the Ameri- 
can rights in order to use this “Sweet 
Nell of Old Drury,” for the reéntry of 
Ada Rehan, following upon the death 
of Augustin Daly and her temporary re- 
tirement. Miss Anglin, it is told, wanted 
the comedy as a vehicle in which to ele- 
vate herself to the position of a New 
York star. But nobody would venture 
with a practically unknown actress. Yet 
she owned the desired play and would 
not give it up—that is, she refused to do 
so until an allied management consented 
to give her the Mrs. Dane opportunity 
in compensation for her resignation of 
Nell Gwynne. 
_ That is the story, for whatever it may 
be worth. If true, it seems the cruelest 
irony of fate that both plays were m- 
troduced to New York on the same 
New Year’s Eve (at the Empire The- 
atre and at the Knickerbocker) and 
that the one turned out the “making” of 
Miss Anglin, while the other sang the 
swan song of the once (and still, to peo- 
ple of artistic understanding) incom- 
parable Rehan. ; 
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A Notable Production 


_IN NEW YORK the London situa- 
tion was more or less repeated. Jessie 
Millward was leading actress of the 
Charles Frohman Stock Company, at 
the Empire, just as Miss Moore was 
with Wyndham. She retired to the réle 
of Lady Eastnay with great vivacity 
and charm. William Faversham was 
still the leading actor of the company, 
but he was desperately ill, and Mr. Rich- 
man was called in to fill the gap. The 
most enthusiastic admirers of the latter 
hardly could compare his acting with 
Charles Wyndham’s, and the drama lost 
considerably by the substitution. But 
anything that was missing in the others 
was made up for by the Mrs. Dane of 
Margaret Anglin. Here indeed was act- 
ing of the great class. A lead’ng dram- 
atist, at his best, was interpreted by a 
genius, in her first flush, and the result 
was an unique and unforgettable per- 
formance. 


Ladies Who Have Led 


AFTER as long a use as the Empire 
Stock Company reasonably could make 
of “Mrs. Dane’s Defense,” during 
which time Wallace Worsley succeeded 
the late Joseph Wheelock, Jr., in the 
attractive role of Lionel Carteret, the - 
drama passed into the hands of réper- 
toire organizations throughout the 
country. Among actresses of the chief 
role I might mention Charlotte Walker 
(in Washington, with Edwin Arden as 
Sir Daniel), Jane Cowl, Laura Nelson 
Hall, Katheryn Grey, Rebecca Warren, 
Lillian Albertson, Marion Barney, Sa- 
rah Truax, Edna May Spooner, Selma 
Herman, Adelaide Keim, Catherine 
Countiss, Edith Evelyn, Mabel Mont- 
gomery, Jessie Bonstelle, Hortense 
Neilson, Gertrude Shipman, Alice 
Fleming, and Isabelle Fletcher; while 
the Sir Daniels worth recalling are Wil- 
liam Courtleigh, John Craig, William 
Ingersoll, Robert Conness, William 
Bramwell, Edward.B. Haas, George Al- 
lison, Augustus Phillips, A. H. Van 
Buren, Albert Morrison, Oscar Briggs, 
Lawrence McGill, and Frederick Sum- 
ner. 
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In the Hands of the Stock Com- 
panies 


SOME admirable “stock” actors may 
be missed from this list for the reason 
that two casts of the many of that sort, 
seem to be worth giving in full. At the 
Keith & Proctor Theatre in the Harlem 
section ot New York the play was done 
with: 


Sir Daniel Carteret .... Paul McAllister 
Lionel Carteret ..... H. Dudley Hawley 
Canon Bonsey .....4.... George Howell 
Mr. Bulsome-Porter . Riley Chamberlain 
James Risby .......... William Norton 
Mr. Fendick .......6... Robert Lee Hill 
Lady Easinay .5. 0.5.5... Ethel Clifton 
Mrs. Bulsome-Porter .. Mathilde Deshon 
Jane Colquhoun ........... Agnes Scott 
BATS; BIONE 5 Sea bao s Beatrice Morgan 


In San Francisco, just before the 
earthquake, the noted company at the 
Alcazar acted “Mrs. Dane’s Defense” 
with a cast that read: 


Sir Daniel Carteret ... Charles Waldron 


Lionel Carteret ..... Ernest Glendenning 
Canon Bonsey ......... Henry D. Byers 
“Mr. Bulsome-Porter .... John B. Maher 
Mr. James Risby ....... Robert Homans 
Mr, Fendick ......... Harry Von Meter 
Lady Eastnay ........00.. Juliet Crosby 


Mrs, Bulsome-Poriter ... Adela Belgarde 
Janet Colquhoun ....... Lenora Kirwin 
PEGS DIGHE fa6 6 is ias's Sie estes Edith Evelyn 


Nor has the Henry Arthur Jones play 
escaped the amateurs or the schools of 
acting. Indeed, in the admirable institu- 
tion conducted in New. York by Frank- 
lin Sargent, in connection with Charles 
Frohman, a student destined for notable 
ptofessional success was the Mrs. Dane 
of one performance. I refer to Doris 
Keane. Edith Shayne, the beautiful 
young niece of Nella Bergen who since 
has gained such favorable notice in 
dramas by the late Clyde Fitch, Richard 
Harding Davis, and other dramatists 
of the first rank, was the Lady Eastnay 
of that occasion—a “showy” role, in 
which Eleanor Gordon, Josephine Fox, 
Nellie Callahan, and Helene Lackaye, 
among professional players, may be 
mentioned. 


“Mrs. Dane’s Defense” in London 


REVIVALS of “Mrs. Dane’s De- 
fense” have been less numerous in Lon- 
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don than here, though the original 
“run” was longer. Following it, numer- 
ous companies toured the provinces; a 
mentionable one was headed by Italia 
Conti, while another had the late Henry 
Neville as its “featured” actor. Perhaps 
the most notable re-production of the 
drama was that made by Charles Wynd- 
ham at his London theatre, on June 5, 
1902, to celebrate the knighthood King 
Edward conferred upon-him on the oe- 
casion of his coronation. However, the 
reason why “Mrs. Dane’s Defense”— 
at least, at just the present period—is 
much more frequently revived in our 
country than in its native land is not 
hard to find. From its first night here it 
has been recognized as “Margaret Ang- 
lin’s play.” She has never dropped it 
from her répertoire: a few appearances 
in it at Maxine Elliott’s Theatre, in 
New York, are among her plans for this 
very winter. But in England Sir Charles 
Wyndham’s embodiment of Sir Daniel 
Carteret is too memorable a character- 
ization for Miss Ashwell (who almost 
immediately after success as Mrs. Dane 
went into independent London manage- 
ment) to dare present the play without 
Sir Charles. On the other hand, good as 
his rdle and Mary Moore’s are, Miss 
Ashwell’s really is the best, and so, 
when in a frame of mind to revert to an 
earlier success, they turn naturally to 
“The Liars” or “The Case of the Re- 
bellious Susan,” or some such play, in 
ig their own supremacy is indisput- 
able. 


Lena Ashwell in Title Réle 


IN THE autumn of 1906, Lena Ash- - 


well, bringing her own company, intro- 
duced herself to American audiences, 
She was received with favor, though the 
play she brought, “The Shulamite,” was 
little liked. Margaret Anglin was acting 
in “The Great Divide” in another New 
York theatre at the time, and her man- 
ager, who also had brought Miss Ash- 
well to America, proposed two mat- 
inées, with the actresses alternating the 
roles of Mrs. Dane and Lady Eastnay. 
They were interesting, electric occa- 
sions, the foremost critics, actors, man- 
agers, and litteratewrs occupying the 
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_ self-same seats and boxes on both after- 

“noons. The first was November 15, 

1906; the theatre was the Lyric, and 

the cast was: 

Guy Standing 
George S. Christie 
Fuller Mellish 
.. Darrell Standing 
Stanley Dark 
Winchell Smith 
Margaret Anglin 


Sir Daniel Carteret 

Lionel Carteret 

Canon Bonsey 

Mr. Bulsome-Porter 

Mr. James Risby 

Mr. Fendick 

Lady Eastnay 

Mrs. Bulsome-Porter 

Mrs. Charles W. Brooke 
Frances Jordan 

Lena Ashwell 


Janet Colquhoun 
Mrs. Dane 


’ Miss Ashwell’s Mrs. Dane was vocif- 
_ erously acclaimed and was recognized, 
more quietly and confidentially as a 
careful, experienced, and intelligent ex- 
ample of wholly uninspired acting. Mr. 
Mellish, long identified with Henry 
Irving’s company, and Mr. Smith, sub- 
Sequently author of “The Fortune 
Hunter” and “The Only Son,” brought 
such unexpected art and individuality 
to their small parts as to give each role 
an unprecedented point and value; and, 
while in no way remarkable, the per- 
formance of Sir Daniel by Guy Stand- 
ing (the James Risby of the first Ameri- 
can production, it will be recalled) was 
the nearest approach to Wyndham’s our 
stage had—or has—seen. 


i 


. An Histrionic Tournament 


‘THE next day Miss Ashwell and 
Miss Anglin exchanged characters. 
Whereas, on the preceding afternoon, 
the latter actress carried off Lady East- 
nay with greater brilliancy than radiated 
from it when even Jessie Millward was 
the actress, Miss Ashwell seemed “pan- 
icky” and utterly at sea. She forgot line 
after line, fidgeted frantically, and, in 
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short, did herself a serious injustice. 
Evidently she is an actress who needs 
time and some performances to “feel at 
home” in a part. On this occasion, such 
a necessity was a great misfortune; for 
Miss Anglin’s Mrs, Dane (I have seen 
her over twenty times in the rdle and 
never playing it so well) simply carried 
that critical assemblage off its feet. That 
figure of speech applies, in this instance, 
literally as well ; for many people actual- 
ly rose from their chairs to cheer her 
when the curtain finally fell on her in- 
comparable third act. 

Because Miss Ashwell unquestion- 
ably “came in second” both days of the 
competition does not mean that her per- 
formance was not admirable; and 
though she never acted Mrs. Dane in 


‘New York again, she alternated the 


Jones drama with “The Shulamite” in 
other cities. And ample was the praise 
bestowed upon her in such judicial cen- 
ters as Boston and Chicago. 


A Play with a Future 


WITH a mention of the Australian 
production of “Mrs. Dane’s Defense,” 
when Margaret Anglin and Henry Kol- 
ker were the Mrs. Dane and Sir Daniel 
Carteret, the course of this modern 
classic seems to have come to date. It is 
only eleven years old and much of its 
“history” necessarily lies in the future. 
Helpful as the Mrs. Dane of Lena 
Ashwell has been, on one continent, and 
that of Margaret Anglin, on two others, 
these performances have identified the 
play too closely with just two actresses 
for its own good. It is a drama that 
should be at the disposal of every actress 
capable of grappling with the subtilities 
and emotion of its chief réle. 
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‘by philip R. Kellar 


OF THE STAGE 


A SHORT STORY 


OHN MARTIN looked like a. hun- 
dred other men in the summer gar- 
den. He was faultlessly dressed, but 

not conspicuous. He seemed to be en- 
joying the music, the vaudeville acts and 
the dancing just as the other ninety and 
nine men, and he was. He seemed to be 
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enjoying his dinner just as they, and 
he was. He seemed to be fully as much 
interested in what was going on as they, 
and he was—more so. 

For John Martin always was more 
interested in things going on about him 
than were other men and than most 
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women. He saw more than other men 
and more than most women, even to the 
little details of dress and marmerisms 
that only women are usually supposed 
to notice. He took them all in with as 
much apparent lack of ill-bred staring 
as a cultured woman. 
Unlike the women, however, Martin 
~ utilized the facts he observed, hanging 
upon them little stories. A big hat with 
an unique colored plume might be mere- 
ly a large hat with an unique colored 
plume to a woman. To Martin it repre- 
sented some peculiar characteristic in 
the purchaser, some strange mental 
twist that meant a good story or per- 
haps a profitable one. For Martin was 
a detective by instinct, a newspaper re- 
porter by profession. When the two are 
joined, the result is either a very good 
reporter or a very bad one. Martin was 
each kind by spells. "He was a very poor 
reporter when he 4et ‘the detective m- 
stinct have free rein, a good reporter 
when he kept that instinct curbed. 
Just now he was “not working.” He 
had severed himself ¢rom the pay-roll 
of the Evening Bulletin because he ob- 


jected to the way in which ‘the copy 
reader had “mutilated” his big story of 
the Hansen murder mystery. He -had 
mot decided which of the other pay-rolls 
* an the city he would attach himself to. 


He had a offer from three, but 
he did not like either—for various rea- 
sons. He thought the city editor of the 
tem a “conceited ass;” he did not 
agree with the policy of the Telegram; 
and he disliked the red-headed office- 
boy of the News. Except for ‘the 
Office-boy he would have decided to 
go to the News. But he had had several 
unpleasant experiences with the boy— 
Tommy Turpin was his name—and he 
did not care to risk a repetition of them. 
Billy Hogan, city editor of the News, 
Was sitting across the table, watching 
him, while he watched Jeanette Val- 
more, the pretty little dancer. Hogan 
thad been trying for an hour to con- 
‘vince Martin that Tommy would not 
‘bother him if he would only come back 
to the News. 
“Will you fire him?” Martin asked 
“abruptly when Jeanette had bowed her- 
“self off the embowered stage. 


“Well, I could hardly do that, John- 
ny,” replied Hogan slowly. “You see 
Tommy’s been with the News for 
twenty years—started when he was 
only eight years old. The Old Man 
would have a fit—tear the roof off— 
if I should fire Tommy.” 

“All aight,” Martin replied. “Then 
you can hang -on to Tommy and PF’ 
hunt a job somewhere else.” 

While Hogan was trying to convince 
Martin that he was foolish, the reporter 
interrupted him with a nod towards a 
woman who had just entered and was 
sweeping down the center aisle. She -was 
gowned in the most extreme fashion, 
gorgeously, expensively, and conspicu- 
ously. 

“T’d like to have a job like hers,” 
Martin laughed ‘sarcastically. 

“Who is it?” 

“What!” Martin was surprised. 
“Don’t you know Mrs. Elizabeth Ren- 
wold, ‘the out-door model for most of 
the high priced ‘sellers of women’s 
clothing? I supposed every newspaper 
man in the city knew her.” 

“That Mrs. Renwold? Of course I 
know who she is”’—Hugan looked: at 
her with great interest—“but I’ve never 
seen her before. Some get up, isn’t it?” 

“Awful,” Martin groaned. “But “I 
suppose in six weeks we'll see so many 
other women wearing the same things 


that we'll get used to*them and think 


they are all right.” 

“Yes, shabit’s an awful thing,” Ho- 
gan commented. — does Mrs. 
Renwold get her 

“Out of the clothes.” Marihi smiled. 
“The stores give them to her for wedr- 
ing them, and she has the right to sell 
them after a couple of appearances. 
Makes quite a tidy bit out of them. 
Then the restaurants feed her for noth- 
ing, for the advertisement she gives 
thém; the hotels room her for nothing 
for the same reason. I expect some of 
those diamonds were given to her by 
jewelers who wanted some of the same 
sort of notoriety. She’s a better ad. 
than a page in the News, for some 
things.” 

The two men chatted about divers 
topics for some little time, in the mean- 
time watching Mrs. Renwold casually 
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and ‘getting considerable .amusement 
from the way the others stared at her. 
Hogan volunteered the opinion that she 
earned all she made. 

“Oh, she doesn’t mind it,” replied 
Martin. “She’s used to it just the same 
way we'll be used to those bias-geared 
skirts and circular-saw-teeth waists, 
and the rah-rah caps. Hello,”—he grew 
more interested—‘there comes Jean- 
ette.”’ 

The dancer joined Mrs. Renwold. 
The two women shook hands cordially. 
Miss Valmore gained in beauty by close 
proximity to the other. Her quiet cos- 
tume and equally quiet manner-seemed 
quite attractive. 

“You seem to like Jeanette,” Hogan 
volunteered. 

“Never met her,” Martin replied sim- 
ply, “but I like her dancing and her 
looks and her manners when she’s off 
the platform. Some of these days you'll 
be featuring heron the dramatic page. 
She’s a comer.” 

“Too quiet,” Hogan commented with 
an air of finality. “She’s got to do some- 
thing to make people talk about her— 
and she isn’t that kind.” 

Martin was not disposed to argue the 
matter, which meant that he was ab- 
sorbed in’ some problem. Hogan was 
able to.get:only monosyllables from -him 
in the next half hour. The two women, 
after sipping their lemonade, had left, 
the dancer first, the out-door model fol- 
lowing more slowly—to give her em- 
ployers their money’s worth, Hogan 
said. The city editot finally left Martin 
at the table in the almost deserted Gar- 
den. 

“T’ve got to get up in the morning,” 
he said. “I’m a-working man.” 

Martin grunted. He was still .ab- 
sorbed in his own .thoughts and re- 
mained in the same attitude until the at- 
tendants requested him to leave, as it 
was time to close the Garden. On his 
way to the station some four hours aft- 
er Hogan had left him, Martin bought 
a copy of the. morning Globe, fresh 


_ from the press, the ink. still moist and 


smelly. He did not look at the paper 
until he reached ‘the station. and was 


waiting for his-train. At the first glance 


Ae started. Across the sixth and seventh 
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columns of the first page; in -big, black 
type, were the words: 


WOMAN POISON MYSTERY 
PRETTY DANCER ACCUSED . 


Martin read the story quickly but 
thoroughly, his eyes taking in lines at 
a time with a rapidity startling to one 
unaccustomed to reading in such fash- 
ion. He reached the bottom of the 
column in the time it would have taken 
the ordinary reader to finish two para- 
graphs, 

The details were meager. Mrs,-Ren- 
wold had been suddenly taken ill shortly 
after her arrival at her :hotel, the St. 
Regina. She insisted that she had ‘been 
poisoned and the -house physician had 
summoned the police. 

“T just know Jeanette Valmore put 
poison in my lemonade,” she repeated 
hysterically to the physician. 

The doctor admitted the symptoms 
indicated poison of an alkaline wariety, 
but added that the same effect might 
be produced by a large dose of one of 
several headache powders. Mrs. Ren- 
wold was calmed by the. appearance of 
the police. She resented the suggestion 
that she had taken an overdose of head- 
ache powders. She insisted that she had 
not taken any for ‘several days. 

Upon the suggestion of thé police. in- 
spector, the doctor. made a. hurried .an- 
alysis of the contents of her stomach. 
His verdict was.that there was.evidence 
of alkaline poison. 

“T’ll have to get it-analyzed by an ex- 
pert chemist,” he said, “before giving 
a final opinion.” 

On the strength of the developments, 
however, the inspector had decided to 


‘arrest the dancer. No trace of her had 


been found. The garden officials did not 
know her hotel or boarding-house .ad- 
dress—did not even know whether.she 
lived at home or -not. The dancer 
seemed to have vanished completely. 
Martin was indignant. ‘The idea,” he 
said half aloud, “of -her accusing 
Jeanette! Why, it’s absurd. Hogan and 
I were watching them all the, time they 
were together and Jeanette never got a 
hand within two feet of Mrs. Renwold’s 
glass. I. wonder where: Jeanette disap- 
peared to, though. Heigho! There’s a 
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good story for Hogan to have-a fit 


over.” 
- He boarded the train, re-read the 
story, glanced through the rest of the 


3 _ paper, and tried to forget it all. It was 


nearly noon before he awoke and the 
afternoon was half gone when he got 
back down town. The Renwold-Val- 
more poison mystery was the sensation 
of the day’s news. All the afternoon 
papers were frantically trying to find 
Miss Valmore, and each was advancing 
its own theory as to the cause of the at- 
tempted murder, the identity of the 
dancer, and her whereabouts. Martin 
was tempted to go and offer his services 
to Hogan, but the thought of the office- 
boy deterred him. Instead, he decided to 
work independently on the story, and 
turned his steps towards Central. He 
knew Inspector McSwade, who had the 
case in hand, and reached the official 
with little difficulty. 

“Hello, Martin,” called the big in- 
spector. “Working on this Valmore 
story? What paper?” 

“Just for myself, Inspector,” replied 
Martin. “I’m not working for anybody 
just now. What do you know?” 

“Just what the evening papers have.” 

“Can’t find the dancer ?” 

“Not a trace of her. Funniest thing 

-that’s happened for years. You’d think 
it the easiest thing in the world to find 
an actress.” 

“Better stop looking for her,” said 
Martin nonchalantly. “She never poi- 
soned Mrs. Renwold.” : 

The Inspector eyed: him critically. 

“Oh, that’s straight!” Martin smiled. 
“Hogan—city editor of the News, you 
know—and I were at the Garden all the 
time the two women were together, and 
Saw everything they did. Miss Valmore 
never had a chance to dope the lemon- 
ade, and never made a move to do it.” 

“Sure of that, are you, Martin?” 

Something in the officer’s voice made 
the reporter think he had more than he 

. had given to the papers. 

“Then,” said the inspector, in answer 
to his questioning look, “how do you 
account for the fact that—understand 
you are not working for any paper now, 
and I’m just telling this to you—for 
the fact that Miss Valmore bought, just 
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before her appearance in the Garden, at 


the drug store on the corner, a package ~ 


of concentrated headache power, used 
only in extreme cases, and admitted to 
be poisonous ?” 

“Might have wanted them for her- 
self. Actresses are frequently subject to 
headaches and get into the habit of 
taking strong medicine to give them im- 
mediate temporary relief.” 

“Two of the papers,” McSwade went 
on, “were found under the table at 
which the two women sat. They were 
empty. One is as much as the most 
hardened headache dope-fiend ever 
dares to take.” 

Martin whistled. 

“Tt’s possible, you know, Martin, that 
you didn’t see Miss Valmore every mo- 
ment of the time she was with Mrs. 
Renwold.” 

Pier: it’s possible—but I think I 
i ae 

“How long have you known her?” 
The inspector’s eyes were laughing. 

“Whio, Miss Valmore? Oh, I don’t 
know her at all. Never met her; never 
spoke to her; never was closer than 
fifty feet to her.” 

‘ “I—I thought you were interested in 
er.” 

“Am,” Martin confessed frankly. “I 
think she’s a comer. Well, so long. 
Thanks for your information. I think 
I’ll go and find her.” 

The inspector smiled. He had heard 


‘reporters make such promises before, 


and he remembered that only on rare 
occasions had they kept them. 

Martin, without any definite plan of 
procedure,. strolled about the rialto, 
vaguely hoping to find a clew. About 
five in the afternoon, when the last edi- 
tion of the evening papers failed to 
give him anything new, he made his 
way to the St. Regina hotel. He thought 
he would like to talk with Mrs. Ren- 
wold. The physicians, however, would 
not let her talk with anyone. 

“Sorry to disappoint you, Martin,” 
said Benson, the head. clerk, “but that’s 
ae doctor’s orders. Funny case, isn’t 
it?” 

They chatted for a few moments, 
Martin failing to extract information 
of any value from the clerk. A stun- 
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ningly gowned woman passed through 
the lobby to the elevators. : 

“Who's that ?”? Martin asked. “Seems 
familiar.” 

“You don’t know her,’ Benson re- 
plied. “She’s Miss Jane Vance—from 
somewhere in the West. Mining queen, 
I believe. Ever see such black hair? 
She’s just come over to us from The 
Capitol; guess she didn’t think it a 
swell enough hotel.” 

“What is she doing here?” 

“Wearing clothes and hats, so far as 
I can learn,” the clerk grinned. “She’s 
here getting a polish, I suppose, so she 
can go back and startle the natives. She 
wears ’em like a queen, too, let me tell 
you.” 

Martin strolled towards the elevators. 
Something about Miss Jane Vance 
attracted him. It wasn’t her face, or 
her walk, or her clothes, or her general 
appearance that seemed familiar, but he 
certainly did feel that he had seen her 
before. She stepped into an elevator and 
was whisked out of sight before he had 


. half covered the distance. 


He was determined to learn some- 
thing more about her. The ordinary 
course would have been for him to go 
direct to her, making some plausible ex- 
cuse, but Martin did not proceed in the 
ordinary ways. In some way he felt 
that Miss Vance: would figure in the 
Renwold-Valmore mystery. 

Martin went out the side entrance, 
intending to go to the Capitol hotel. 
The baggage-master of the hotel was 
struggling with two large Saratoga 
trunks, trying to get them into the bag- 
gage room from the walk. The initials 
“J. V.” were printed across their ends 
in big black letters. Martin knew the 
baggage-master—he had found that 
official quite helpful in times past. 

“Hello, John,” he called, stopping. 
“Pretty big trunks?” 

“Yes.” John paused. “I wish the 
women folks would stop having ’em 
so big—and heavy.” 

“J. V.,” Martin read. “What does 
that stand for?” 

“Oh, these belong to Miss Jane 
Vance, parlor M. Must have some of 
her gold in ’em from the way they feel.” 
John was pushing the larger trunk 
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up the skid. His foot slipped; the big 
trunk started back, almost catching him, 
and crashed to the pavement. The fall 
tore open the lock; scattered all over 
the walk were large, firm potatoes! 

“Just a front,” Martin smiled. “I 
expect the other’s filled with the same 
stuff. Pretty good potatoes!” 

John went to report to the office the 
unusual event. Martin waited, thinking, 
until Benson arrived. 

“Your gold lady,” the reporter re- 
marked with a laugh, “seems to be a 
potato collector. Two big trunks look 
ptosperous. Hotel keepers fall for it 
and let her in without paying in ad- 
vance—don’t ask for money when it’s 
past due, still thinking of those big 
trunks. Lady staying at swell hotel 
strays into a store and orders expensive 
togs sent to her; stores fall for the 
bluff. Nice game, isn’t it, Benson? How 
long will you let her stay?” 

“Why,” the clerk answered, frown- 
ing in perplexity, “I—I don’t know. 
Perhaps this is just a fad. It wouldn’t 
do for us to order her to leave and 
then find we made a mistake.” 

“All right; settle it your own way. 
I’m off.” 

Martin hurried to The Capitol. He 
had determined to make his search for 
information about Miss Vance more 
thorough and more rapid. He found his 
suspicions well founded. She had gone 


‘to The Capitol from a smaller and fess 


expensive hotel. He traced her move- 
ments back until he finally landed in a 
modest boarding-house. From each 
hotel he secured the names of the mer- 
chants who had delivered goods to Miss 
Vance. These stores progressed in ex- 
clusiveness and prices of their wares, 
just as the hotel had progressed. Martin 
promised himself to call on the mer- 
chants the next day. 

At the boarding house, he found the 
landlady, Mrs. Tate, a loquacious, good- 
natured, middle-aged woman, who was 
glad to talk about Miss Vance. 

“She was a strange young woman,” 
said Mrs. Tate, “but everybody liked 
her, and I must say that some of my 
men boarders would have loved her if 
she had given them any encourage- 
ment.” 
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over.” 

He boarded the train, re-read the 
story, glanced through the rest of the 
paper, and tried to forget it all. It was 
“. nearly noon before he awoke and the 
- * afternoon was half gone when he got 
S ‘back down town. The Renwold-Val- 

more poison mystery. was the sensation 

of the day’s news. All the afternoon 

papers were frantically trying to find 
x Miss Valmore, and each was advancing 
Bok its own theory as to the cause of the at- 
> _ tempted murder, the identity of the 
: dancer, and her whereabouts. Martin 
was tempted to go and offer his services 
to Hogan, but the thought of the office- 
boy deterred him. Instead, he decided to 
work independently on the story, and 
turned his steps towards Central. He 
knew Inspector McSwade, who had the 
case in hand, and reached the official 
with little difficulty. 

2 “Hello, Martin,” called the big in- 
3 spector. “Working on this Valmore 
ee story? What paper?” 
Ss “Just for myself, Inspector,” replied 
Martin. “I’m not working for anybody 
just now. What do you know ?” 

“Just what the evening papers have.” 

“Can’t find the dancer ?” 

“Not a trace of her. Funniest thing 
that’s happened for years. You’d think 
it the easiest thing in the world to find 
an actress.” 

“Better stop looking for her,” said 
Martin nonchalantly. “She never poi- 
soned Mrs. Renwold.” 

The Inspector eyed: him critically. 

“Oh, that’s straight!’ Martin smiled. 
“Hogan—city editor of the News, you 
know—and I were at the Garden all the 
time the two women were together, and 
Saw everything they did. Miss Valmore 

never had a chance to dope the lemon- 
ade, and never made a move to do it.” 
“Sure of that, are you, Martin?” 
Something in the officer’s voice made 
the reporter think he had more than he 
had given to the papers. 
“Then,” said the inspector, in answer 
» his questioning look, “how do you 
peeoant for the fact that—understand 
_you are not working for any paper now, 
and I’m just telling this to you—for 
t fact fat Miss Valmore piu just 
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of any value from we 








before her appearance in the Garden, at 
the drug store on the corner, a package 
of concentrated headache power, used 
only in extreme cases, and admitted to 
be poisonous ?” 

“Might have wanted them for her- 
self. Actresses are frequently subject to 
headaches and get into the habit of 
taking strong medicine to give them im- 
mediate temporary relief. r 

“Two of the papers,” McSwade went 
on, “were found under the table at 
which the two women sat. They were 
empty. One is as much as the most 
hardened headache dope-fiend ever 
dares to take.” 

Martin whistled. 

“Tt’s possible, you know, Martin, that 
you didn’t see Miss Valmore every mo- 
ment of the time she was with Mrs. 
Renwold.” 

Pa it’s possible—but I think I 
i a 

“How long have you known her?” 
The inspector’s eyes were laughing. 

“Who, Miss Valmore? Oh, I don’t 
know her at all. Never met her; never 
spoke to her; never was closer than 
fifty feet to her.” 

i “I—I thought you were interested in 
er.” 

“Am,” Martin confessed frankly. “I 
think she’s a comer. Well, so long. 
Thanks for your information. I think 
I’ll go and find her.” 

The inspector smiled. He had heard 


‘reporters make such promises before, 


and he remembered that only on rare 
occasions had they kept them. 

Martin, without any definite plan of 
procedure, strolled about the rialto, 
vaguely hoping to find a clew. About 


five in the afternoon, when the last edi- _ 


tion of the evening papers failed to 
give him anything new, he made his 


way to the St. Regina hotel. He thought. — 
he would like to talk with Mrs, Ren- 


wold. The physicians, however, would 
not let her talk with anyone. 

“Sorry to disappoint you, Martin,” 
said Benson, the head. clerk, “but that’s 


the doctor’s orders. Funny case, isn’t 


it! 2? 


They chatted. for a few moments, " 


Martin failing to extract inf 
clerk. 
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ningly gowned woman passed through 
the lobby to the elevators. . 

“Who’s that?” Martin asked. “Seems 
familiar.” 

“You don’t know. her,” Benson re- 
plied. “She’s Miss Jane Vance—from 
somewhere in the West. Mining queen, 
I believe. Ever see such black hair? 
She’s just come over to us from The 
Capitol; guess she didn’t think it a 
swell enough hotel.” 

“What is she doing here?” 

“Wearing clothes and hats, so far as 
I can learn,” the clerk grinned. “She’s 
here getting a polish, I suppose, so she 
can go back and startle the natives. She 
wears ’em like a queen, too, let me tell 
you.” 

Martin strolled towards the elevators. 
Something about Miss Jane Vance 
attracted him. It wasn’t her face, or 
her walk, or her clothes, or her general 
appearance that seemed familiar, but he 
certainly did feel that he had seen her 
before. She stepped into an elevator and 
was whisked out of sight before he had 
. half covered the distance. 

He was determined to learn some- 
thing more about her. The ordinary 
course would have been for him to go 
direct to her, making some plausible ex- 
cuse, but Martin did not proceed in the 
ordinary ways. In some way he felt 
that Miss Vance: would figure in the 
Renwold-Valmore mystery. 

Martin went out the side entrance, 
intending to go to the Capitol hotel. 
The baggage-master of the hotel was 
struggling with two large Saratoga 
trunks, trying to get them into the bag- 
gage room from the walk. The initials 

“J. V.” were printed across their ends 
in big black letters. Martin knew the 
baggage-master—he had found that 
official quite helpful in times past. 

“Hello, John,” he called, stopping. 
“Pretty big trunks?” 

“Yes.” John paused. “I wish the 
women folks would stop having ’em 
so big—and heavy.” 

“J. V.,” Martin read. “What does 
that stand for?” 

“Oh, these belong to Miss Jane 
“song parlor M. Must. have some of 
‘her gold in roping ae sacs Sana 


9 a amped the larger trunk 
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up the skid. His foot slipped; the big 
trunk started back, almost catching him, 
and crashed to the pavement. The fall 
tore open the lock; scattered all over 
the walk were large, firm potatoes! 

“Just a front,” Martin smiled. “I 
expect the other’s filled with the same 
stuff. Pretty good potatoes!” 

John went to report to the office the 
unusual event. Martin waited, thinking, 
until Benson arrived. 

“Your gold lady,” the reporter re- 
marked with a laugh, “seems to be a 
potato collector. Two big trunks look 
ptosperous. Hotel keepers fall for it 
and let her in without paying in ad- 
vance—don’t ask for money when it’s 
past due, still thinking of those big 
trunks. Lady staying at swell hotel 
strays into a store and orders expensive 
togs sent to her; stores fall for the 
bluff. Nice game, isn’t it, Benson? How 
long will you let her stay?” 

“Why,” the clerk answered, frown- 
ing in perplexity, “I—I don’t know. 
Perhaps. this is just a fad. It wouldn’t 
do for us to order her to leave and 
then find we made a mistake.” 

“All right; settle it your own way. 
I’m off.” 

Martin hurried to The Capitol. He 
had determined to make his search for 
information about Miss Vance more 
thorough and more rapid. He found his 
suspicions well founded. She had gone 
to The Capitol from a smaller and less 
expensive hotel. He traced her move- 
ments back until he finally landed in a 
modest boarding-house. From each 
hotel he secured the names of the mer- 
chants who had delivered goods to Miss 
Vance. These stores progressed in ex- 
clusiveness and prices of their wares, 
just as the hotel had progressed. Martin 
promised himself to call on the mer- 
chants the next day. 

At the boarding house, he found the 
landlady, Mrs. Tate, a loquacious, good- 
natured, middle-aged woman, who was 
glad to talk about Miss Vance. 

“She was a strange young woman,” 
said Mrs. Tate, “but everybody liked 
her, and I must say that some of my 
men boarders would have loved her if 
she had given them any encourage- 
ment.” 
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But Mrs. Tate knew little about her. 
Miss Vance had remained in the board- 
ing house only a few weeks, and was 
seldom in her room during that time. 
“T think,” Mrs. Tate said in a con- 

fidential, scandal-toned whisper, “that 
- she was a model. I don’t know where 

she came from. She never talked about 
her folks. Oh, yes, she paid her bills, 
but seemed to have a hard time doing 
it. She was a swell dresser. Do you 
know her?” 
“Yes,” lied Martin readily, “that is, 
I think she is an old friend that I’ve 
- lost trace of.” 

“You don’t 
worked ?” 

“Lord bless you, no. I never asks my 
boarders and she never told me. I just 
thought she was a model for some 
night art school, because she was so 
late getting home every night and 

talked so much about art.” 
Martin thanked Mrs. Tate and left, 
satisfied with his work. He called Billy 
Hogan over the telephone and invited 
him to dine at the Garden. Hogan de- 
clined, pleading that he had to go to 
bed early that night to make up for the 
previous evening’s dissipation of time. 

“May have a good story to-morrow,” 
“Martin said. 

“Bring it in and I’ll pay you well 
for it,” replied Hogan. 

“You've got to fire Tommy first.” 

“Good-by 1” 

The morning papers the next day 
printed several columns of a rehash of 
the Renwold-Valmore mystery. None 
of them had unearthed any new facts. 
None of them even printed Miss Val- 
more’s picture. Each of them com- 
mented upon the strangeness of the 
fact that here was an actress whose 
photograph had never been published. 

In other parts of the papers Martin 
found an article about Miss Vance. 
The tenor of it was that Miss Jane 
Vance, a western heiress, who had at- 
tracted so much attention on the Ave- 
nue and in the cafés for several 
months, had decided to go ‘on the stage. 
She had accepted an offer from the 
Erhimanns, and- after a four-weeks’ 
appearance in vaudeville, would be the 
star in their new play, “The Social 


know where _ she 


es 
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Ladder,” part of which she was said to 
have written herself. 

Martin smiled as he read it. He 
knew Charles Erhimann and went to 
see him as soon as he thought the the- 
atrical producer would be in his office. 

“Where’d you find your new star, 
Charles?” Martin pointed to the photo- 
graph of Miss Vance in the morning 
Globe. 

Erhimann grinned. “I didn’t. She 
found me.” 

“Where has she appeared before?” 

“T don’t know, Martin. Funny thing 


‘ about her. She just bamboozled me in- 


to giving her a contract. Drifted in 
here one day a few weeks ago with a 
manuscript of a play, and told me she’d 
come to let me have it and star her in 
a” 

“And you politely told her to clear 
out?” 

“I started to, but I never finished my 
remarks. She had me believing she was 
a great actress and the play a great 
play in less than half an hour. Told 
me she’d had a little experience, could 
sing some and dance a littlk—amateur 
I suppose—gave me a few samples 
and I told her to come again.” 

“Soft?” Martin tapped Erhlmarin’s 
head. 

“No, I really believe she'll make 
good. She’s got a mightly attractive 
personality.” 

“Good press-agent dope too?” Mar- 
tin smiled. “Say, Charlie, give me a 
note to her. I’d like to talk with her.” 
Erhlmann granted the request. “By the 
way,” Martin said suddenly, “let me see 
the contract ?” 

The producer wondered what the re- 
porter was after, but because of their 
friendship and the fact that he knew 
Martin to be reliable, he violated his 
office rule and showed the paper. 

“Thought it was a fish story, eh, 
Martin?” Erhimann laughed. 

Martin glanced through the contract 
and studied the signature carefully, im- 
pressing it upon his memory. Then he 
left and followed the trail of Miss 
Vance through the stores just as he 
had followed it through the hotels the 
night before. The journey was quite — 
similar to the other one. Miss Vance 















had paid her bills, but always after 
some delay. The managers explained 
to Martin that they had felt they were 
being partly repaid, if not fully, by the 
advertisement they. received through 
Miss Vance. Nothing new developed. 
He learned the booking agency which 
had supplied the Garden with Jeanette 
Valmore and called there. The mana- 
ger, Joe Kirby, told Martin, as he had 
told a score of other reporters and offi- 
cers of the law, that he did not know 
where the dancer came from, nor 
where she lived. He allowed Martin 
to examine the contract. 

The reporter-detective compared the 
dancer’s signature with that of Miss 
Vance on Erhlmann’s contract. The J 
and the V were exactly alike. The small 
a’s were similar. 

“Yes,” thought Martin as he went to 
the St. Regina, “Jeanette Valmore and 
Jane Vance are the same woman, even 
#f one is a blond and the other a bru- 
nette. Clever girl, too. Hope she can 
get out of this poison tangle.” 

He found Miss Vance just ready to 
go out, but she received him graciously. 

“T was just going to see Mr. Erhl- 
mann,” she said, “after stopping in to 
see Mrs. Renwold a moment. Isn’t it 
too bad about her!” 

“Ts she well enough to receive visit- 
ors?” 

“Oh, yes,” Miss Vance replied. “She 
is all right now.” 

“T understood she was still quite ill 
-——too ill to see anyone. That is what 
I was told at the office.” 

“That was meant for reporters.” 
She smiled. “We had to put up some 
sort of a barrier, you know.” 

“We? You know her very well?’ 

“Oh, yes, we are old friends, as sis- 
ters usually are?” Martin hid his sur- 
prise. “I’ll let you stop in and see her 
a moment if you wish.” 

Martin did wish. The problem was 
growing more complicated. He was 
quite confident of the indentity of the 
dancer now. Miss Vance’s dark hair and 
dark skin were not enough to hide the 
fair dancer he had watched so often. He 
could see that unless one were trying 
to identify the two, they might be com- 
pletely at sea, for there was a great dif- 
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ference in appearance, manner, voice, 
gestures, everything. But that could not’ 
deceive Mrs. Renwold, especially since 
she was Miss Vance’s sister. As the 
three chatted, Mrs. Renwold apparently 
none the worse from her experience, 
Martin puzzled over the case, finally 
admitting that perhaps he had been 
wrong in his surmise. He was almost - 
ready to give it up and admit defeat 
when a little movement by Miss Vance 
startled him. The way she brushed a 
stray lock off her forehead convinced 
him absolutely that she was the dancer, 

Then he decided upon a bold stroke _ 
and began to tell them a story of a 
“potato trail.” They listened with va 
ing emotions. He drew near in his 
story, to Mrs. Tate’s boarding-house. 

“And there,” he said slowly, “I 
found ‘that the pretty dancer and the 
grande dame merged into one.” 

“How did you learn that?” Miss 
Vance was smiling, apparently undis- 
turbed by the disclosure. 

“Why,” Martin smiled back, “the 
dancer forgot and paid one of her bills - 
with the only check she received. I 
found the paid check at her booking 
agents, indorsed by the merchant of 
whom she bought the goods.” 

“Very clever, Mr. Martin!” Miss 
Vance spoke lightly. “But what are you 
going to do with your pretty little 
story ?” 

“What you want me to do with it,” 
retorted Martin. “Publish it in the 
newspapers? I'll have to tell the police 
where Jeanette Valmore can be found. 
Of course, I suppose since you have 
worked it so well to this point, that you 
have a perfect defense prepared.” 

Mrs. Renwold laughed. Miss Vance 
answered his question. 

“There isn’t any defense needed. 
Mrs. Renwold hasn’t made any charge 
against me. She is perfectly well.” 

“But the poison powders?” 

“There weren’t any,” Miss Vance. 
laughed lightly. “I spilled two on the 
ground at the Garden.” 

“T see.” Martin looked relieved. 
“And I’m glad of it. The explanation is 
something like this, I suppose: Mrs. 
Renwold’s lemonade was made with a 
lemon that was extraordinarily charged 
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with alkali in the peel oil. The mixer 
mashed the peel too much. That alkali 
Was just enough, in addition to that 
contained in the headache powders she 
had been taking, to be too much for the 
moment. Will that sound all right or is 
it too far-fetched ?” 

“T don’t know,” said Miss Vance as 
Martin paused. “That sounds plausible 
enough.” 

“And,” Martin continued. “when you 
saw how things were going you de- 
cided to take advantage of the event to 
push the other plan for which you had 
been working so long? To go on the 
Stage in the midst of a lot of excitement 
about you? Of course you expected 
your identity as the dancer would be 
discovered ?” 

“Naturally,” Miss Vance laughed, 
“we have been surprised that it has 
taken so long.” 

“It might have taken considerably 
longer but for the breaking of your po- 


tato trunk. What was the object in 
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that? Anything more ‘than just to put 
up a front?” 

“No,” Miss Vance replied slowly, 
“that was all. Beth’s experience had 
convinced us that a “front,” as you call 
it, would push me up faster than any- 
thing else. Only I hope, Mr. Martin, 
when you write your story for the pa- 
per, you will leave that part out.” 

“Nonsense,” cried’ Mrs. Renwold. 
“That is worth more than all the rest. 
Women poisoners are interesting only 
when they are in jail or after they have 
gotten out; but a woman that can run ° 
a bluff on every hotel-man and every 
good store in this city, and get away 
with it, is a curiosity. Every other wom- 
an and every man will want to see 
her.” 

Miss Vance agreed. Martin left, 
telephoned to Hogan that he was com- 
ing in with the story and a photograph 
of Miss Valmore and would write it 
for the News—even if Tommy was 
around. 





AS OTHERS SEE US 


PLAYWRIGHTS seldom are impressive personally, according to Channing 


Pollock, in his book, “The Footlights— Fore and Aft.” 


“On the whole,” he re- 


marks, “it is easy to understand the disappointment of a hero-worshiper to whom 
- a companion pointed out Charles Klein. The author of a dozen successful pieces 


tells the story with great. gusto. 


‘It was on a ferry boat,’ he relates, ‘and two 


young chaps were standing near the forward doors. As I strolled past, one of 
them remarked: “That’s the fellow that wrote ‘The Gamblers.’ ” 

“‘“My chest had already begun to expand when I caught. the rejoinder. 
“Him!” exclaimed the other. 





“Well, I'll be damned!”’” 
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HERE we have another group of new anecdotes concerning the people who make Broadway 
famous, told by one of the most eminent of theatrical journalists. : 


S WEEK by week William A. 

Brady tolls off the profits of 

“Bunty Pulls the Strings,” I 
wonder if occasionally he doesn’t 
shudder at the recollection of the nar- 
row margin of circumstance by which 
he won this prize. The American 
rights of “Bunty” were anybody’s for 
the asking. Mr. Brady happened to 
ask a moment or two sooner than his 
competitors, 
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He was in London last summer, 
engaged in that mysterious man- 
agerial pursuit of “looking around.” 
He never had heard of “Bunty,” nor — 
had any other American manager, so 
far as the records disclose. In fact, 
“Bunty” had not been produced in 
London. : 

Graham Moffat and his Scotch 
players were at Cyril Maude’s Play- 
house, presenting a curtain-raiser. 
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Mr. Moffat had asked permission to use the theatre one 


afternoon for a special performance of a new piece, - 


which was called “Bunty Pulls the Strings.” 

Mr. Brady knew nothing of Moffat or his enterprises. 
By chance one day he met a member of Cyril Maude’s 
company who told him something of the Scotch players. 
He mentioned also that on the following afternoon the 
Scots were to present a new play for a single perform- 
ance. 

-“Better drop around and see it,” urged the actor. “I 
happened to catch it in Edinburgh. There’s something 
in it.” 

Mr. Brady, however, was not interested, He tempo- 
rarily dismissed the matter from his mind, and made 
another appointment for the following afternoon. For 
" some reason the engagement for the next day was sub- 
sequently postponed, and Mr. Brady found himself at 
leisure, He recalled the premiére at the Playhouse, and 
for want of better entertainment decided to witness the 
performance. 

Throughout the first act he sat spellbound. The 
curtain had scarcely fallen on that act before Mr. Brady 
was knocking at Mr. Moffat’s dressing-room door. 

“I want this piece for America,” he declared. 

“Very well,”-replied Mr, Moffat. “Then it’s yours. 
But perhaps you’d better see the play through to the 
end before deciding definitely.” 

“I’ve decided already,” replied Mr, Brady. “I want it.” 

They discussed terms briefly, and an oral agreement 
was entered into. Mr. Brady returned to his seat, and 


watched the remainder of the performance in exultation. | 


Representatives of three American managers called 
on Mr. Moffat immediately after the performance, with 
offers for the American rights, They were, of course, too 
late. : 

In that one afternoon at. the theatre Mr. Brady had 
made a fortune, for, as subsequent developments proved, 
“Bunty” is voted by American audiences one of the 
most charming comedies in years. ; 


MISTAKEN IN THE CASE 


ONCE in a long time Dr. McPherson, the eminent 
physician, takes a night off for the theatre, The oppor- 
tunity presented itself during the first week of 
“Peggy’s” engagement, and he laid aside his responsi- 
bilities at the Harvard Medical-School and at the hos- 
pitals whereof he is head surgeon, and journeyed to the 
' Casino, accompanied by a friend. 

Dr. McPherson’s practice is given largely to obstet- 
rics, and as he had several imminent cases in charge, he 
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left his name and seat number at the box-office in order 
that an emergency call migkt reach him. 

It was toward the end of the first act that an usher 
rushed to his seat, and whispered that he was wanted 
immediately. 

“That must be Mrs. at St. Luke’s,” the physi- 
cian remarked to his friend. “I didn’t expect a summons 
from her for forty-eight hours.” 

Together the two went to the box-office for further 
details. They were met by Tom W. Ryley, the manager 
of “Peggy.” 

“Are you Dr. McPherson, the man who left his seat 
number at the box-office,” inquired Mr. Ryley with 
evident emotion. 

“The same,” replied the doctor. 

- “Well, you’re needed in a hurry,” declared Ryley. 
“Go right back on the stage. The wardrobe mistress has 
smashed her finger with a hammer, and she wont do a 
thing until we get a doctor.” 

Dr. McPherson was inclined to laugh and swear to- 
gether. His friend, who had overheard the conversation, 
reeled back against the wall of the lobby in a fit of merri- 
ment. Mr. Ryley, noting the outburst, was somewhat 
mystified. 

“What’s the joke?” he asked of the friend. “Isn’t he 
really a doctor?” 





DANIELS PRESCRIBES FOR FROHMAN 


WHILE in Providence, R. I., with “The Pink Lady” 

- company, Frank Daniels discovered what he believed 

to be a sure remedy for rheumatism, It was nothing 

more complex than one of those elettric-heated pads, 
enlarged to the size of a bed blanket, 

For a long period Mr. Daniels has suffered from chills 
and rheumatic twinges, and the new appliance gave him 
a cold-weather comfort which he had not known before. 

The thing was simplicity itseli—an ordinary blanket 

ined with asbestos, which was heated by electricity 
om the lighting connection in the sleeping room. 
"= The comedian was so overjoyed by the new form of 
--*coverlet that he was desirous of sharing his comfort 
with others. It occurred to him that the device might 
be just the thing for the relief of Charles Frohman, who, 
as the entire theatrical world is aware, has been con- 
fined to his bed several months with a form of rheuma- 
tism. Accordingly, Mr. Daniels sent one of the blankets 
to Mr. Frohman, at the latter’s apartments in the Hotel 
Knickerbocker, New York, together with a note of ex- 
planation and good wishes. 
Mr. Frohman is loath to try innovations, and he 
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regarded the comedian’s gift with ‘mingled feélings of 
doubt and hope. At length, however, he was persuaded 
to give it a trial, and directed his nurse to place the new 
coverlet on his bed before she turned out ‘the lights at 
night. Then he unfolded the evening papers which lay 
by his bedside, and began to read. 

The first headline that attracted his eye related to the 
death of a young man in New Haven who ‘had been 
suffocated through the improper use of one of the elec- 
tric blankets. He read the grewsome details carefully, 
and then bade the nurse to wrap up the blanket and 
return it to Mr. Daniels. With the package he sent ‘this 
note: 

Dear Frank:— 

The accompanying instrument -of ‘torture has ‘been sent 
me, together with a letter purporting to-have been written 
by you. In view of the new Sullivan law against carrying 
concealed weapons I cannot retain this armament. Anyway, 
after looking up the pedigree of this newfangled Dread- 
nought and learning its record, I conclude that the: gift is 
not really from you, but from one of the McNamara 
Brothers. 


DREW SHOWED HIS ‘TRAINING 


AT A recent elaborate dinner, given in the ball room 
of the Hotel Astor, I sat next to John Drew, who was 
one of the guests of the evening. Our table was directly 
underneath a row of balcony boxes occupied by what 
James Clarence Harvey called “expurgators”—that is, 
the wives and sisters of the diners, who came late 
merely to sip wine and listen to the speeches. 

Augustus Thomas was in the midst of one of his usual 
brilliant post-prandial addresses, and Mr. Drew, with 
head resting on his hand, was paying close attention, 
when from the box above there came a suppressed 
scream, followed by the fall and shattering of a cham- 
pagne glass. The glass struck: Mr. Drew squarely be- 
tween the shoulders, and the contents scattered. 

A little gasp of horror went up from those sitting 
near by, for such a mishap to the immaculate John Drew: 
could not be regarded as less than a catastrophe, But 
Mr. Drew never moved a muscle. Not so much as by 
the wink of an eyelash or a nervous start did he give 
any sign that he knew of the accident. As a result of 
this rare self-possession, neither Mr. Thomas nor the 
majority of his listeners were aware of Mr. Drew’s 
plight, and an embarrassing situation was avoided. 

It was fully five minutes later, long after the applause 
following Mr. Thomas’ speech had subsided, that Mr. 
Drew first changed his position. Then, turning to me, 
he remarked with the familiar John Drew drawl: “The 
only embarrassing thing about that incident is the diffi- 
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culty I shall encounter when I reach home, in explaining 
how I happen to have champagne on my shirt front.” 


WILLIAM LORRAINE’S WHITE HOPE 


THE announcement that William Lorraine, the com- 
poser of “Peggy from Paris” and at present musical 
director for Blanche Ring’s company, is soon to be 
married to a charming young musical comedy player, 
recalls an incident bearing upon an earlier and turbulent 
marital period, 

Mr. Lorraine several years ago married Allie Gilbert, 
an exceedingly dashing young comedienne who had 
graced Weber & Field’s companies and other equally 
distinguished organizations. Their domestic life was 
not always tranquil, as subsequent divorce proceedings 
disclosed, and Lorraine frequently complained that he 
was a grossly misunderstood man. He was especially 
vigorous in the expression of his discontent, following 
the newspaper accounts of an unannounced call by Miss 
Gilbert in which an umbrella played a prominent part. 

One day Lorraine and a number of acquaintances 
stood near the ticker in the Hotel Astor, reading the 
report of a prize-fight as it came over the wire. Round 
after round went by, and neither of the principals seemed 
to be sincere in his expressed desire to annihilate his 
opponent. The contest was merely a succession of 
clinches and painless sparring. 

At length, Lorraine walked away from the ticker in 
disgust, remarking as he did so: 

“Say, fellows, Allie can lick the both of them.” 


PATRON WANTED TO KNOW 


ABOUT once each month M, E. Wolff, manager of 
the Lyceum Theatre 'in Rochester and the Empire in 
Syracuse, comes to New York to look over the crop of 
plays ready for up-State distribution. On his most recent 
trip he told the story of a disgruntled theatre-goer who 
suggested an amendment to “Introduce Me,” the play 
then current at Rochester’s Lyceum. 

“Introduce Me” is not likely ever to visit New York. 
Its plot concerns a young wife and husband in the midst 
of a family jar. The husband has written a play which 
he calls “Susan,” and much of the story revolves about 
its merits. Throughout one of the acts each character in 
turn speaks of the excellence of “Susan,” until finally 
one becomes impressed by the idea that the husband in 
“Introduce Me” has written a great play. 

Between the acts Mr. Wolff says he encountered the 
disgruntled patron in the lobby. 
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“Say, you’re manager of this theatre, aint you?” asked 
the irate one. 

Mr. Wolff nodded an affirmative. 

“Well, then,” continued the other, “what I want to 
know is this: If this play ‘Susan’ they’re all raving about 
on the stage is so darned good, why didn’t they produce 
it, instead of the junk they’re giving us?” 


WALLER MEETS A GRIDDLE CAKE 


LEWIS WALLER, London’s matinée idol and the 
most important player in “The Garden of Allah” at the 
Century Theatre, has met the American griddle cake 
and succumbed. 

Mr. Waller was introduced to his first buckwheat cake 
—where, do you suppose? Why, at one of Child’s res- 
taurants, not a hundred miles from Broadway and 
Forty-sixth street. George C. Tyler, the main pivot of 
Liebler & Co. and one of America’s most energetic the- 
atrical producers, stood sponsor. 

Messrs. Waller and Tyler had been out late, attending 
a discussion of art and things. The more luxurious 
Broadway restaurants were closed when they emerged 
from the scene of their art debate and pointed toward 
Columbus Circle. The bright lights of a Child’s restau- 
rant, that oasis in the post-midnight desert of extin- 
guished incandescents, caught Tyler’s eye. 

“Feel hungry?” he asked. 

“As hungry as a stage-hand after an all-night 
rehearsal,” replied Waller; “but what’s the use?” 

“There is a life-saving station in this block,” said Ty- 
ler. “Have you ever eaten buckwheat cakes?” 

“Never even heard of ’em,” replied the English actor. 
“Are they sweets?” 

“They are the Elysian essence of ecstasy,” declared 
Tyler, carried away by enthusiasm. “Here we are now. 
Let me do the ordering.” 

“Buckwheats and,” he commanded the waiter. 

“Buckwheats and,” repeated the waiter in tones loud 
enough to reach the kitchen. 

“I beg pardon,” said Waller. “What was that you 
said to the man?” 

“‘Buckwheats and,” repeated Mr. Tyler, “—meaning 
buckwheat cakes and sausage.” 

“My word!” exclaimed Waller. 

Five minutes later Waller tasted his first buckwheat 
cake. Six minutes later he tasted his second. Seven min- 
utes later he devoured his third, 

“Let us repeat the order,” he suggested. 

“You're on,” said Tyler. 

“Beg pardon,” said Waller. 
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“I said that you were on,” explained Tyler, “meaning 
that I agreed with you—that I concurred, so to speak 
—that your sentiments relative to buckwheat cakes 
touched a responsive chord in my artistic soul.” 

Soon manager and star were engaged again in the feat 
of destroying specimens of Child’s piéce de résistance. 
When they had consumed the second installment, Wal- 
ler sighed. 

“Ah—er—would it be entirely proper,” he asked, “if 
I were to suggest just—a—that is to say—just one more 
round?” 

“It would be proper enough,” answered Tyler, “but 
I’m playing to capacity now. “You make it a solo.” 

Again the astonished waiter was directed to appease 
Mr. Waller’s hunger, and again the latter began an 
attack on the cakes. He was in the midst of his combat 
with Number 2, Series 3, when he spoke again. 

“I say, Tyler, old top,” he remarked, “if I show any 
signs of quitting, summon a Bobbie and have me 
arrested.” 

With nine cakes and two portions of sausage to his 
credit, Mr. Waller, happier even than when he read the 
laudatory comments of the New York critics upon his 
performance in “The Garden of Allah,” announced that 
he was ready to resume the journey to his apartments. 
Before he said good-night to Mr. Tyler he had arranged 
with the latter for the purchase of a barrel of buck- 
wheat flour, an American cook-book, and the immediate 
shipment of both to his home in England. 


COHAN WASN’T FLATTERED 


ONE of the visitors lately to the George M. Cohan 
Theatre was an old friend of the Cohan family. He had 
come in from the country, had received a pass to the 
performance of “The Little Millionaire,” and had been 
invited by the star to call at the latter’s dressing-room 
between acts. 

True to his promise, he stood before Cohan’s door 
immediately following the fall of the second curtain. 

“Do you like the show, Seth?” asked Cohan. 

“You bet I do,” replied the other. 

“Glad you enjoy it,” continued Cohan. “I thought 
you’d be interested in seeing the little kid you used to 
dance on your knee as a regular Broadway actor. Now, 
is there anything else I can do for you while you’re here? 
I want you to have a good time.” 

“Wall, there is,” drawled the visitor. 

“Out with it, old friend,” urged Cohan. “I'll be only 
too glad to do anything I can to make your evening 
pleasant.” 
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“Then,” said his caller, “keep that fellow, Tom Lewis, 
on the stage through ail the rest of the piece.” 


ERLANGER WAS IN ERROR 


THE visit of A. L. Erlanger to Boston the other day 
to attend the revival of “Ben-Hur” at the Boston The- 
atre, now one of his own properties, recalled an error 
committed by the Syndicate’s chief during the period of 
B. F. Keith’s tenancy of the house. 

As a measure of protection against possible competi- 
tion in the first-class vaudeville field, Mr. Keith had 
assumed control of the Boston Theatre without having 
any definite use for it. The house is one of the largest 
theatres in America, with an immense seating capacity 
on the ground floor. For want of a better attraction, Mr. 
Keith had installed moving pictures, and that policy had 
not at that time won favor with Boston theatré-goers. 

On the occasion referred to, Mr. Erlanger had gone 
to Boston to discuss with Mr. Keith the proposition of 
transferring the theatre to the Syndicate. Together one 
day they visited the theatre along toward noon. As they 
entered, moving pictures were being flashed on a screen, 
while a mere handful of men on the orchestra floor 
looked on, 

“Testing your films, I see,’ 
cheerily. 

“What’s that?” asked Mr. Keith. 

“I say, you are trying out your films before these film 
dealers,” declared Mr. Erlanger. 

“I beg pardon,” said Mr. Keith. 

“I simply remarked,” repeated Mr. Erlanger, “that I 
notice you are showing some pictures before these few 
men, and I assume that they are dealers in films.” 

“Not at all,” answered Mr. Keith. “This is one of our 
regular shows, Those men are the audience.” 


5] 


remarked Mr. Erlanger 


HE UNDERVALUED LAUDER 


A YEAR ago, when William Morris was booking the 
transcontinental tour of Harry Lauder, he applied for a 
date at the first-class theatre in Springfield, Mass., oper- 
ated by a man named Chatterton. Those who had fol- 
lowed Lauder’s career in this country were positive that 
he would attract large audiences in every city visited, 
and Morris believed that he was making Chatterton a 
generous proposition when he offered to give the latter 
twenty-five per cent of the receipts for a single per- 
formance in Springfield. 

Like the majority of theatre owners, especially those 
in the smaller cities, Chatterton was in doubt concerning 
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the merit of the attraction, and he had recourse to the 
favorite terms of a one-night “stand” manager—a guar- 


antee. 


“I wont play your show on a percentage,” he wrote 
Morris, “but you can have the house that night for $50.” 

Morris accepted these terms by telegram. Lauder went 
to Springfield and drew $2,600 in one performance. 

This season Morris again endeavored to rent Chatter- 
ton’s theatre for Lauder’s engagement, offering, how- 
ever, $100 for the night. 

“No, you don’t,”. wrote Chatterton in reply to the 
proposition. “This time you play on a percentage. I’ll 
admit that I was laboring under a misapprehension be- 
fore. I didn’t know exactly who Lauder was, and sort of 
thought he was an acrobat.” 


WHY ELSIE DE WOLFE QUIT 


MISS ELSIE DE WOLFE was once playing’a star- 
ring engagement in Clyde Fitch’s “The Way of the 
World,” at Oscar Hammerstein’s Victoria Theatre. 
The play was of average merit, but it possessed unique 
features in its staging, and the patronage never had 
touched a mark low enough to justify the termination 
of the run. Mr. Hammerstein did not care for the play 
—it was a comedy of New York society—and his opin- 
ion, voiced unguardedly, had reached Miss DeWolfe’s 
ears, and irritated her. In consequence she and Mr. 
Hammerstein were not enjoying relations of cordiality. 

One night a drunken man annoyed patrons sitting 
near him. During the intermission he walked out to add 
to his burdens, and the house manager notified the door- 
keeper not to admit him again. When the intoxicated 
individual returned and was refused admittance, he be- 
came boisterous. 

“Nevertheless, you can’t go in,” declared the door- 
tender. 

Nathaniel Roth, Miss DeWolfe’s personal representa- 
tive, stood near by. 

“He’s drunk,” said Roth, “Give him his money back, 
if he wants it, but don’t let him in.” 

“What’s all this row?” demanded Oscar Hammer- 
stein, suddenly appearing on the scene. 

“They say I’m drunk,” protested the inebriated one, 
“and they wont let me go to my seat. I’m not drunk, I 
tell you.” 

“You must be drunk,” snorted Hammerstein, “or 
you wouldn’t want to go in.” 

Roth immediately reported this conversation to his 
star, and Miss DeWolfe’s engagement ended then and 
there. 
































































By MARY GARDEN 


ARMEN—My Carmen! Carmen and I went out to make our 

She was my heart, and my _ bow before one of the largest audi- 

brain _and my soul—we were ences that ever packed the Metro- 

‘one! politan Opera House in Philadelphia. 

='Would that great, wavering, per- It was a very raw and blustering 

| fined, jewel-and-color-splashed sea winter night—among the very worst 

’ of aces out there like us and love us? I have seen this year—and the 

As ‘wondered as I waited there in draughts that eddied through the 

‘ those few last moments before my mysterious rear ways of the great 
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, playhouse croaked like banshees 


tweaking the rigging of a newly 
launched ship. 

I have good nerves. They never de- 
sert Mary Garden. But in those few 
moments the dangers and the de- 
lights of the iconoclast were full and 
heavy upon me. 

Carmen—MY Carmen—ah, such a 
different creature than all the other 
Carmens that great and beautiful and 
talented women have sung! Of such 
Carmens I have seen and heard 
scores, But these traditional Carmens 
have never been, to my mind, Car- 
men. They have always mocked but 
not mirrored her. 

So that is why I made up my mind 
to sing Carmen. That is why I had 
set to work to give Carmen, as I un- 
derstood her, to the world. 

Keen in the knowledge that my 
Carmen would fly coldly and directly 
into the very face of Carmen as prec- 
edent has given her to audiences all 
the way from Kamchatka to Kalama- 
zoo, I weighed all Carmens, past and 
present, in the balance during those 
few moments—pitted them against 
my Carmen and watched the scales 
swagger and swing. 

My call came. I was “on” and out 
before my audience. My Carmen had 
figuratively patted me on the back. 
My confidence in her returned. We 
would sink or swim together! 

In the subsequent triumph was my 
faith made sure! My Carmen and I 
will stick! We will be loyal. 

Surprise, curiosity, enthusiasm— 
that is the sequence in which primi- 
tive emotions swept over my audience 
—in that triune that makes for an 
ultimate fascinated interest. 

The secret, this, of the permanency 


* of a success! That is what I strove 


to put into my Carmen. And I did— 
thank the gods—I did! Carmen as I 
see her, know her, sing her, must be 
studied. A perfect Carmen, must 
baffle, elude, and allure! And that 
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too, by enchantments absolutely free 
from animalism. We have had our 
theatres polluted by too much ani- 
malism—masked as art. There is a 
difference between the naked and the 
nude. 

Here is the pivotal point of differ- 
ence between my Carmen and her 
forbears. | 

CARMEN AS MARY GARDEN 
KNOWS HER MUST SWAY HER 
VICTIMS THROUGH THE MIND 
AND NOT THROUGH THE 
BODY! 

Do I make myself clear? 

If not, listen! 

Carmen calculated. She was steel, 
crystal, and carbon, in its most har- 
dened, brilliant and faceted form. Car- 
men had no more heart than a thin, 
cut-glass tumbler, empty of every- 
thing but air. Such a woman, I main- 
tain, would not, because she could 
not, have beguiled her victims with _ 
the silk-plush softnesses of sensual- 
ity. Carmen most decidedly was not 
a Swinburne heroine—nor yet of that 
erotic fiber which makes good wom-. 
en trade peace for everlasting tor- 
ment because of love for one individ- 
ual man or lust for the continuous 
conquest of mén. 

Carmen was born to play with men 
—to toy with them like the pro- 
verbial cat and the time-honored 
mouse. Carmen planned her forays 
on the hearts of men as a general fig- 
ures away at his moves and his strat- 
egy. Carmen was a most methodical 
sinner—the sort that succeeds al- 
ways. 

Carmen wily and Carmen wise, but 
Carmen hide-proof against emotions 
of the tenderer, subtler sort, Carmen 
a fire that illuminated but burned 
not, nor warmed! Such was the Car- 
men I gave to my audience that 
night in Philadelphia. 

Well, they liked her. And they 
will like her better. For Carmen 
makes you think, She makes me 
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think—and makes me study. So full 
of motives is she that one must keep 
guessing, guessing—Carmen really is 
a game of chess. It is very difficult 
to put a chess game over the foot- 
lights. And so far I have sung Car- 
men less than a half-dozen times. 
Some of my very best critic-friends 
have warred with me about her. 
There is one critic whom I like and 
who says that I un-sing my rdles, 
who does not like my Carmen. That 
is because she has not yet dawned 
upon him. Fashions in the interpre- 
tation of a réle like that of the Bizet 
heroine, stick in the optical angle of 
the confirmed theatre-goer. Precon- 
ceived ideas die bitter deaths. The 
world was slow to accept its spherical 
form after having been nurtured on 
the tradition that it was born flat. 
And so with Carmen! She was a 
wanton—a café singer, a charmer of 
. men, She broke up hearts and homes 
and swung her mantle wickedly and 
smoked cigarettes with abandon and 
so—pouf—what might she be? The 
accepted idea of a Circe, of course, 
a lady dealing in the flesh-pots only, 
‘with never a glimpse of the heights 
afar to relieve the sweep of her 
machinations. 

I am studying my Carmen still, I 
repeat, That brilliant first night in 
Philadelphia—for it was brilliant and 
it is only fair to my gracious audi- 
ence to acknowledge the splendid 
~ ovation they gave me—told me much 
more about Carmen and her possibil- 
ities than did the patient hours of 
study I had spent with her before I 
brought her out to formally present 
her to society. You see Carmen is my 
débutante of the year. I am as inter- 
ested in her fortunes as a mother in 
h*r very youngest jeune fille whom 
she is about to place in the lists of 
the society tournament. I want my 
Carmen to do well. She has possibil- 
ities. With the proper sympathy and 
treatment she can become a great and 
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valued member of society. Carmen 
can be made as superb a moral fac- 
tor as a hundred prosy Sunday ser- 
mons. Carmen is a most common 
type, and unfortunately of the gens 
that inflicts the highest vandalism 
upon our society to-day. She repays 
study with a view to prophylaxis. 

Carmen really is an economic ques- 
tion. The enthusiasm of that first 
night showed me that Carmen was 
recognized readily, and in this, dis- 
covery means remedy. I want to 
make of Carmen a sermon and a 
preachment. That is the only hope 
for the highest attainment of the the- 
atre—which ultimately must be 
linked with the pulpit for the perma- 
nency of either and both. 

Dissecting Carmen carefully, she 
shows at the outset her jackal attri- 
butes—she is a warning of herself to 
herself and to everybody else and yet 
her type is never an accident—but al- 
ways a penalty. The forces Carmen 
employs to wreak her worst upon the 
world are the mere development of 
the forces that wreaked their worst 
in her creation. And aside from the 
panoramic preachment of her bitter- 
ly futile life, Carmen is of those who 
cry aloud for sympathy—for help, for 
pity! 

A complex explanation of my Car- 
men, perhaps! But then that is Car- 
men—complexity, complexity! All 
women are complex—bad women 
cube the deal and Carmen was a very 
bad woman! 

She was, too, a psychist. That is 
what I have tried to indicate in the 
card scene. Carmen was a whiffet in 
the big roll of time. A feminine and 
Spanish edition of the rebellious 
Omar—a Khayyam lost to Persia, but 
steeped in the vagaries of a woman’s 


wonder at the awful mystery of sex 


and the still more terrible mystery of 
why nine-tenths of this cross should 
be placed on her shoulders. 

And so, with all of this rioting in 
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my head, I pulled a silk, satiny black 
wig over my own hair of good Scotch 
red and brought my litle Carmen to 
the great grand opera market. Car- 
men and I are not finished yet. That 
very first night on the stage before 
the thousands of assembled people, 
Carmen and I began to fight a duel 
with each other and we are fighting 
yet. Does Bizet’s music understand 
me better than I understand the cloud 
of love and passion and beauty and 
hate that makes up his Carmen? I 
am stili undecided. At all events I 
crossed my Rubicon with Carmen 
that first night and I am still going 
on. Carmen the old, challenged Car- 
men the new—Carmen the out- 
growth of years of acceptance, flung 
down the gauntlet to Carmen as an 
American woman visioned her, and 
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the two are battling still. I think I 
shall win. 

There was some surprise, I think, 
that I attempted no new costuming 
of Carmen. Purposely I did not do 
this. It is all in line, don’t you see, 
with my disregard of the material in 
my interpretation of Carmen. I re- 
peat again: the secret. of Carmen’s 
sovereignty was not physical but 
mental. Child of the populace though 
she was, Carmen was a great gen- 
eral. Hoi polloi has given us many 
such—both patriots and demagogues! 














SAME OLD THING 


LAWRENCE D’ORSAY is making much of the curtain speech he gives 
between acts of “The Earl of Pawtucket.” He tells of an incident that oc- 
curred while Augustus Thomas was writing the play for him. “Augustus,” 
requested the actor, “don’t make a blooming ass of me in this piece. I’m sick 
of it.” “Oh, don’t worry,” Thomas answered. “You will be natural.” 


SHOT WITH A KNIFE 


YEARS AGO in a stock company performance of a famous old melodrama, 
the villain, Charles Wolcott, suddenly discovered that he had left his re- 
volver in the dressing-room. In much confusion, he fumbled in his pocket 
and found a penknife which, he figured, would do just as well for the bloody 
deed. Imagine his consternation when, after plunging the blade into the 
hero’s breast, that player failed to change his lines and screamed at the top 
of his voice: “Heaven forgive you! I’m shot.” 
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brought her out to formally present 
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ested in her fortunes as a mother in 
her very youngest jeune fille whom 
she is about to place in the lists of 
the society tournament. I want my 
Carmen to do well. She has possibil- 
ities. With the proper sympathy and 
treatment she can become a great and 
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valued member of society. Carmen 
can be made as superb a moral fac- 
tor as a hundred prosy Sunday ser- 
mons, Carmen is a most common 
type, and unfortunately of the gens 
that inflicts the highest vandalism 
upon our society to-day. She repays 
study with a view to prophylaxis. 

Carmen really is an economic ques- 
tion. The enthusiasm of that first 
night showed me that Carmen was 
recognized readily, and in this, dis- 
covery means remedy. I want to 
make of Carmen a sermon and a 
preachment. That is the only hope 
for the highest attainment of the the- 
atre—which ultimately must be 
linked with the pulpit for the perma- 
nency of either and both. 

Dissecting Carmen carefully, she 
shows at the outset her jackal attri- 
butes—she is a warning of herself to 
herself and to everybody else and yet 
her type is never an accident—but al- 
ways a penalty. The forces Carmen 
employs to wreak her worst upon the 
world are the mere development of 
the forces that wreaked their worst 
in her creation. And aside from the 
panoramic preachment of her bitter- 
ly futile life, Carmen is of those who 
cry aloud for sympathy—for help, for 
pity! 

A complex explanation of my Car- 
men, perhaps! But then that is Car- 
men—complexity, complexity! All 
women are complex—bad women 
cube the deal and Carmen was a very 
bad woman! 

She was, too, a psychist. That is 
what I have tried to indicate in the 
card scene. Carmen was a whiffet in 
the big roll of time. A feminine and 
Spanish edition of the rebellious 
Omar—a Khayyam lost to Persia, but 
steeped in the vagaries of a woman’s 
wonder at the awful mystery of sex 
and the still more terrible mystery of 
why nine-tenths of this cross should 
be placed on her shoulders, 

And so, with all of this rioting in 
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my head, I pulled a silk, satiny black 
wig over my own hair of good Scotch 
red and brought my litle Carmen to 
the great grand opera market. Car- 
men and I are’ not finished yet. That 
very first night on the stage before 
the thousands of assembled people, 
Carmen and I began to fight a duel 
with each other and we are fighting 
yet. Does Bizet’s music understand 
me better than I understand the cloud 
of love and passion and beauty and 
hate that makes up his Carmen? I 
am still undecided, At all events I 
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the two are battling still. I think I 
shall win. 

There was some surprise, I think, 
that I attempted no new costuming 
of Carmen. Purposely I did not do 
this. It is all in line, don’t you see, 
with my disregard of the material in 
my interpretation of Carmen, I re- 
peat again: the secret of Carmen’s 
sovereignty was not physical but 
mental. Child of the populace though 
she was, Carmen was a great gen- 
eral. Hoi polloi has given us many 
such—both patriots and demagogues! 
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YEARS AGO in a stock company performance of a famous old melodrama, 
the villain, Charles Wolcott, suddenly discovered that he had left his re- 
volver in the dressing-room. In much confusion, he fumbled in his pocket 
and found a penknife which, he figured, would do just as well for the bloody 
deed. Imagine his consternation when, after plunging the blade into the 
hero’s breast, that player failed to change his lines and screamed at the top 
of his voice: “Heaven forgive you! I’m shot.” 
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E LIVE in a rapid age. Indeed, 
as we grow older, time seems to 
fly faster every day. “A dozen 

years and more,” is a glib, happy 
enough phrase, denoting the flight of 
time; yet how much can be done and 
undone in a far lesser period, especially 
where things theatrical are concerned! 

It seems only a season or so ago that 
a photogtaph of the favorite of the day, 
Della Fox, stood upon my dresser, and 
how many have come after her! It is a 
cruel, merciless thing, the passage of 
time in the career of an actress, for 
theirs is such a brief reign—a happy hit 
or two, several years of public approval, 
and then comes the period of work for 
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work’s sake, when they are crowded 
aside for the new face and personality. 
For the foremost requisite in stageland 
is novelty, and the public will always 
pay tribute to the idol of the hour. 
Just as the acting profession is the 
best for a woman, so is it the hardest 
and most unkind. Literally, she “makes 
hay while the sun shines,” and it shines 
very briefly for most of them. It has 
been said that the successful actress’s 
career covers a period of thirty years— 
ten years coming, ten years staying, and 
ten years going. And these, mind you, 
are the successful ones. What of those 
who reign for a lesser period, achieve 
a small success, and then disappear? 
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No Birds in Last Year’s Nests 


WHERE are the stars of yesteryear? 
Yes, of that day only, some ten and fif- 
teen years ago, when our hair was 
thicker, our step livelier, our waist-line 
less evident, our enthusiasms more 
acute, and when all the world was 
young. Why, have you forgotten the 
day when, at the corner of Broadway 
and Thirty-fourth Street, we were near- 
ly run over by a brougham, in which 
Mar» Jansen was sitting? And don’t 
you recall the luncheon at the Waldorf 
when we were fascinated by the dex- 
terous. way Julia Arthur ate oysters? 
And how we cried in public places be- 
cause Minna Gale had announced her 
retirement from the stage? Why, the 
whole world was different then ; the ro- 
mance and mystery surrounding “play 
actors” gave them a hallowed position 
which it seemed nothing could efface. 

But, alas, that was longer ago than 
yesterday; we are more sophisticated 
now, and we have learned that the term 
“personality” covers a multitude of act- 
ing sins. Believe me, fifteen and more 
years ago actors had no personality; 
they had talent instead. 

It all came over me in a flash the 
other day—the utter ruthlessness of 
time in the career of an actress who falls 
short of starring honors—how she has 
her brief fling, and then comes the long 
stretch of working years, with the 
knowledge of what a priceless asset 
youth is in stageland. This thought was 
born at a performance of “Maggie Pep- 
per,” with Rose Stahl as the star, when 
the rdle of Ada Darkin was played by 
Mary Hampton, What a wealth of mem- 
ories the very name of Mary Hampton 
recalls! Yet, without an announcement 
of any sort, with no display of public 
interest, she quietly slips into the cast 
of “Maggie Pepper” to fill a part of no 
special importance, replacing a now 
much better-known actress than herself. 


Mary Hampton 


BUT there was a time, not so very 
long ago either, you younger generation 
of theatre-goers, when Miss Hampton’s 
name was numbered among the half 
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dozen best known leading women on 
the American stage, and when she 
seemed in a direct line for stellar hon- 
ors. For about ten years she played one 
important role after another—Virginia 
Stockton in “Aristocracy,” Rosamond 
in “Sowing the Wind,” Helene D’Ar- 
mont in “The Two Little Vagrants,” 
Julie de Varion in “An Enemy to the 
King,” supporting E. H. Sothern, Re- 
née de Cochefort in “Under the Red 
Robe,” and Gertrude Ellingham in 
“Shenandoah.” Probably not many peo- 
ple know that she also created the réle 
of the heroine, then called Lillian Var- 
ney, in “Secret Service,” when it was 
first produced in Philadelphia in 1895, 
with Maurice Barrymore filling the réle 
which the author, William Gillette, aft- 
erward played. A great deal of surprise 
was openly expressed at the time that 
Jessie Millward, and not she, was en- 
gaged to succeed Viola Allen as leading 
woman of the Empire Theatre Com- 


pany. 
An Interesting Career 


IN 1899 things began to go badly 
with Miss Hampton, who for several 
years thereafter played in popular stock 
companies ; then came a period in cheap 
melodramas, and frequent appearances 
in vaudeville, Broadway and the better 
class of theatres have seen little or noth- 
ing of her during all this time, though 
she has been. identified with several 
pieces which had only a brief existence, 
such as “The Man on the Case” and 
“On the Eve.” She also succeeded Mrs, 
Le Moyne as the Countess De Liniéres 
in the star-cast of “The Two Orphans,” 
toured with “In the Bishop’s Carriage,” 
and once played The Lady in “The Man 
of Destiny,” with Arnold Daly. But her 
name nowadays has little of the glam- 
our it once had, and to the majority of - 
our theatre-goers she is merely a mem- 
ber of Rose Stahl’s company. Those of 
us, however, who recall her in other 
days, are glad to see her name again 
upon a New York play-bill and fervent- 
ly hope that the time is not far off when 
she will have the opportunity of creat- 
ing new and important rdles amid the 
happiest of surroundings. 














Olive May 


EARLIER in the present season 
there appeared on the New York stage 
an actress who twenty years ago seemed 
to have a most brilliant future in in- 
génue roles —namely, Olive May, who 
was at the Bijou Theatre with Cyril 
Scott in “Modern Marriage,” playing a 
’ most colorless part. Don’t you remem- 
ber the very great success this actress 
knew as Suzanne Elise Green in “The 
Butterflies,” with John Drew? Indeed, 
there was a serious rivalry between her 
and Maude Adams, who was Mr. 
Drew’s leading woman—probably the 
only successful opponent Miss Adams 
has ever had. She had previously ap- 
nse with Stuart Robson in “The 

enrietta,” having been a Chicago ama- 
teur. At the time of her hit in “The 
Butterflies,” Miss May married the au- 
thor of the play, Henry Guy Carleton, 
and shortly afterward, rather unwisely, 
I think, for the career of an ingénue 
actress is such a brief one at best, she 
retired from the stage. After several 
years of domestic life she resumed her 
career in 1897, appearing in “The 
White Heather” and for some years 
thereafter she was prominent in plays 
like “Charles O’Malley,” “Arizona,” 
“Trelawny of the Wells,” “The Sur- 
prises.of Love,” “A Japanese Nightin- 
gale,’ and “Lorna Doone;”’ she ap- 
peared with John Drew in “Richard 
Carvel,” with Louis Mann in “The Con- 
sul,” and with William H. Crane in 
“The Spenders.” Then came a term in 
vaudeville, and she was last prominent 
on Broadway in “The Secret Orchard,” 
about five years ago. Meanwhile, secur- 
ing a divorce from Mr. Carleton, Miss 
May became the wife (and is now the 
widow) of John W. Albaugh, Jr., and 
again left the stage. Now we greet her 
once more, though fleetingly, in “Mod- 
ern Marriage,” and she looks as young 
and bright as she ever did, not an easy 
‘thing to do for the actress of ingénue 
parts. And it is to be wished that she 
‘may now remain indefinitely in our 
midst. 

Just fancy Elita Proctor Otis as a 
dowager in musical comedy! In the 
words of Maurice Maeterlinck, “Oh, 
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dear, oh, dear, what times we live in!” 
It seems impossible to picture Miss Otis 
playing anything but adventuresses, the 
wicked woman of the world, fond of her 
cigaret and cocktail, dressed in scar- 
let spangles, and with a lurid past that 
would fairly make you shudder. Come 
now, it was only the other day that she 
shocked us all with her dreadful wicked- 
ness in réles like Mrs. Eastlake Chapel 
in “The Crust of Society,” Olive Alling- 
ham in “The Benefit of the Doubt,” 
Terese in “The City of Pleasure,” 
Nancy Stkes in “Oliver Twist,” Vivian 
Daruille in “The Sporting Duchess,” 
Olive de Carteret in “Sporting Life,” 
and Marcel Rigadout in “Woman and 
Wine.” My, what a gallery of bad ladies 
she did have in those days! But times 
change, and we change with them, so 
Miss Otis, having appeared in divers 
sorts of plays the past ten years, was, 
until very lately, neatly tucked into the 
gay surroundings of “The Three Ro- 
meos,” in which she seemed thorough- 
ly at home. But Elita Procter Otis as a 
musical comedy dowager—it seems al- 
most impossible to believe. 


Amy Busby and Grace Kimball 


TWO vastly popular leading women 
of the middle ’90’s were Amy Busby - 
and Grace Kimball, each of whom com- 
bined beauty, talent, and a certain in- 
nate refinement, distinct in itself. But 
matrimony claimed both of them; in- 
deed, Miss Busby has married twice 
since then, being the widow of Eugene 
H. Lewis, by whom she has four daugh- 
ters—think of that, you admirers of 
yesterday—and now she is the wife of 
Theodore Douglas, a New York busi- 
ness man. And what a pretty creature 
Miss Busby was in those days, to be 
sure. For about eight years she was 
identified with stars like Helen Barry, 
Stuart Robson, William H. Crane, Rich- 
ard Mansfield; Rose Coghlan, and with 
plays like, “The Fatal Card,” “Burmah,” 
“The Gay Parisians,” and “Secret 
Service.” When she left the stage in 
1897 she was still comfortably in her 
twenties, so there is every reason to 
believe that she had many happy, busy 
professional years before her. 



































Miss Kimball’s case was a somewhat 
similar one, although she emerged from 
private life for several years, not so long 
ago. As leading woman with E. H. 
Sothern, this actress made an especially 
fine impression, playing opposite that 
actor in “Captain Lettarblair,” “Sheri- 
dan,” “The Victoria Cross,” “The Way 
to Win a Woman,” “Lord Chumley,” 
and “The Prisoner of Zenda,” in which 
last she was a rarely beautiful and ef- 
fective Princess Flavia. Then came her 
creation of Margaret Neville in 
“Heartsease,” with Henry Miller, and 
in 1897, about the same time as Miss 
Busby, she married and left the stage, 
becoming’ Mrs. Laurence M. D. Mc- 
Guire. Six years later, however, Miss 
Kimball resumed her professional work 
on Broadway, appearing in such plays 
as “The Secret of Polichinelle,” ‘Mrs. 
Temple’s Telegram,” “The Prince 
Chap,” and “Gallops.” But there was 
not the ‘same professional éclat as be- 
fore, and in 1906 she again retired, and 
there is little likelihood of her re-ap- 
pearing again. 


Marie Shotwell and Sadie Martinot 


A VERY similar case to that of Miss 
Kimball’s was Marie D. Shotwell, who, 
come to think of it, used to battle for 
first honors with Miss Kimball, as An- 
toinette De Mauban in “The Prisoner 
of Zenda,” with Sothern. What a glo- 
rious creature she was at that time, 
handsome, distinguished, vitally alive, 
with a fund of emotional force! A 
strange thing it is that she could ever 
be contented out of the calcium’s glare. 
But she, too, as with Miss Kimball, mar- 
ried and left the stage for some years, 
returning to the boards in 1907. Things 
were changed, however: new stars had 
arisen ; other favorites were to the fore, 
and after a year or two Miss Shotwell 
again retired: Had not matrimony in- 
terfered, it is quite probable that this 
actress would have made a name for 
herself in emotional rdles. 

Where on earth is Sadie Martinot 
anyway? She has fallen off the theatric- 
al map with a thoroughness and defi- 
niteness that is wholly baffling. Yet she 
deserved our homage in all the years 
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she received it, and instead of growing 
old gracefully, let us say, like Rose 
Coghlan or Marie Wainwright or Maud 
Granger, and taking her piace in the 
dowager class, here she goes.and disap- 
pears completely. About four years ago 
Miss Martinot re-appeared for a_brief 
week or two, being Lady Dover in 
“Toddles,” but she has really been. out 
of sight these half dozen years. But 
when all of us were younger, what a joy 
she was, gay, animated, and vivacious, 
much like champagne; certainly it 
seems unfair on her part to disappear 
like this. 

Then there is Louise Thorndyke 
Boucicault, she of the sinuous grace and 
fascinating personality, with an individ- 
uality peculiarly her own. What a ‘won- 
der she was in her special field, the 
clever, brilliant, experienced woman, 
and how it seemed as though ‘she would 
be with us for many a long day, for a 
comedienne of her caliber is far too rare 
a jewel to allow her to disappear from 
sight. Think of the portraits she gave 
us—Mrs. Perrin in “Mr. Wilkinson’s 
Widows,” Charlotte in “The Junior 
Partner,” Mrs. Lovering in “Gloriana,” 
Mrs. Allonby in “A Woman of No Im- 
portance,” Lady Neville in “Hearts- 
ease” Countess Mirtza Charkoff in 
“The Great Ruby,” and Anne Oldfield 
in “Richard Savage.” In 1902 Mrs. 
Boucicault made her last stage appear- 
ance, being Hilda Poynter in “Mrs. 
Jack,” since when she has been a semi- 
invalid, and has acquired some addition- 
al matrimonial experience. It is hardly 
likely she will ever re-appear profession- 
ally again, and she has left a place 
which will not be easy to fill. 


Stars That No Longer Twinkle 


TALK about an “actor-proof part,” 
was there ever such another one as Car- 
oline Mitford in “Secret Service?” What 
a strange thing it is, in looking back over 
the dozen years that have elapsed since 
this play was first popular, that of the 
five actresses most prominently identi- 
fied with the role, not one is to-day ap- 
pearing behind the footlights. There 
was she who created the part in Wil- 
liam Gillette’s support, Odette Tyler, 
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whose stuiccess was most pronounced. 
Almost immediately thereafter she mar- 
tied R. D. MacLean, the tragedian, and 
soon stepped from the kittenish Miss 
Mitford into airy trifles like Juliet, Por- 
tia, and Desdemona. She continued as 
co-star with her husband for several 
years, and then retired to the luxury 
of his vast estate at Shepherdstown, W. 
Va., where she now dispenses hospital- 
ity in true Southern style. Miss Tyler’s 
successor in Mr. Gillette’s company was 
Hope Ross, sister to Thomas W., of 
the same name. A most attractive, rather 
buxom young girl, she was highly cap- 
tivating in the rdle, and appeared in a 
fair way to win most prominent stage 
honors. A year or two later, however, 
along in 1901, she retired from the 
stage, apparently for all time, and she is 
now Mrs. W. H. Wilder, Jr., and a Bos- 
ton matron. In one of the “Secret Serv- 
ice” touring companies Margaret 
- Mayo played the role for a year, and 
she gave up the acting profession for 
that of playwriting in 1903, with prob- 
ably little subsequent regret. Both Mar- 
ian Childers and Anna Vislaire also 
appeared on tour in this part, but both 
of them have long since ceased to have 
any active participancy in stage affairs. 
By the way, I wonder if this will be the 
fate to overtake Josephine Brown, who 
was cast for the part in William Gil- 
lette’s revival of this play last year? 


Concerning Corona Riccardo 


WHAT an extraordinary case of dis- 
appearance has been that of Corona Ric- 
cardo, once declared by cne of our lead- 
ing critics to be “the most promising 
actress on the American stage.” But 
- that, alas, was twelve years ago! Yet 
what a rich, hopeful career she did seem 
to have before her then, and how appar- 
ently easy it seemed of fulfillment. For 
six short, brief years she flashed, me- 
teor-like, across the stage horizon, leav- 
ing in her wake a series of highly-col- 
ored, richly-promising portrayals—and 
then complete oblivion! Beginning in 
1896, Miss Riccardo delighted, and 
often thrilled, us in “The Sign of the 
Cross,” with Robert Mantell, the Daly 
company, in “Ben-Hur,” and “Marta of 





the Lowlands.” Oh, what a future she 
seemed to have before her! Then one 
day, while playing in the last-mentioned 
piece—it was a gray, dismal Friday in 
October, 1903—she was implicated in a 
most unfortunate shooting affray—and 
from that day to this the name of Cor- 
ona Riccardo has never appeared upon 
a play-bill. 

If at any time during the past five 
years you chanced to be in New York 
during the winter season and on a bright 
mild day paid a visit to Central Park, 
you may possibly have seen a middle- 
aged woman, with quite grayed hair 
and bent figure, walking in the park, 
either alone or with a companion. Well, 
there is every reason to suppose you 


‘would fail to recognize in her that su- 


preme queen of the stage of yesterday, 
Ada Rehan. Since the death of Augus- 
tin Daly, twelve years ago, this remark- 
able woman has been a semi-invalid, in 
1905 finally, being compelled by ill- 

health to abandon the profession which ~ 
she had graced so magnificently, and 
she will never again appear behind the . 
footlights. For a number of years Miss 
Rehan has made her home in New York 
on Ninety-third Street, just off Central 
Park, and she is comparatively a fa- 
miliar figure to residents of that neigh- 
borhood. She also spends a great deal 
of her time at her estate in Ireland and, 
aside from the mere chronicling of 
either her departure or arrival on ship- 
board, Miss Rehan’s name never ap- 
pears in print nowadays. She has defi- 
nitely put the stage behind her, and her 
name is rapidly becoming a memory 
with theatre-goers of the present time. 


“It Might .Have Been” 


ALTHOUGH a profitless specula- 
tion, it would be interesting to know 
just how highly Julia Arthur would be 
rated to-day, had she not left the stage, 
early in 1900. During her three stellar 
years she had succeeded in winning a 
notably successful place for herself, and 
as her ambitions were towards the 
Shakespearean drama, there are reasons 
to suppose that she would have made a 
steady artistic progression, especially in 
parts like Katherine, Imogen, Lady 























Macbeth, Isabella, and Cleopatra.. Al- 
though only thirty years of age at the 
time, she preferred the luxuries to be 
had as a millionaire’s wife, and now, as 
Mrs. Benjamin P. Cheney, she occupies 
a place in Boston’s social sphere. 

The archness and piquancy of Eliza- 
beth Tyree made her a great favorite 
during the golden days of the Lyceum 
Theatre Company. For.over a dozen 
years she was a leading light in metro- 
politan stage affairs, playing a number 
of varied parts, and her position was an 
uniquely successful one. From the time 
she left the Lyceum forces in 1900, 
things did not fare well with her, and 
after several seasons of ineffectual ef- 
fort, she retired from the stage and be- 
came the wife of James Metcalf, the 
dramatic critic. These days she is a 
handsome matron and a regular attend- 
ant at the New York theatres upon first- 
nights. And yet it wasn’t so long ago 
that little Bessie Tyree, with her dash 
and merriment, was a very great favor- 
ite in stageland. 

Another Lyceum Theatre player of 
about the same period was Rhoda Cam- 
eron, a handsome brunette actress, 
whom nature intended to play only 
those rdles of a somewhat sinister kind, 
and admirable she was in them, too. Let 
me see, there was Mrs. Quensel in “The 
Case of Rebellious Susan,” Mrs. Chev- 
eley in “An Ideal Husband,” Con- 
stance in “Fortune,” and the Princess 
Vendramini in “The Ambassador.” 
She was also with the Daly company 
for a time, as Jessica in “The Merchant 
of Venice.” Eventually Miss Cameron 
went the way of so many others— 
matrimony ; she is now the wife of Dr. 
Winfield Ayres, a well-known New 
York physician, her last appearance pro- 
fessionally being in 1901 with Bertha 
Galland in “The Forest Lovers.” She 
was an admirable actress in her line, in- 
telligence being the keynote to every- 
thing she did, and it is rather cisap- 
pointing to realize that she has perma- 
nently retired. 


Looking Backward 


IT SEEMS a strange thing that 
Edith Evelyn was not able to manage 
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her stage affairs better and to have suc- 
ceeded to a more prominent position 
than she knows to-day. With the single 
exception of Beatrice Cameron, this 
actress played a greater number of lead- 
ing roles with Richard Mansfield than 
any other player. She was a member of 
his company for four years, and during 
that time she was Rowxane in “Cyrano 
de Bergerac,” Mariana Vincent in 
“Beat Brummel,” Marcelle in “A Paris- 
ian Romance,” Judith Anderson in 
“The Devil’s Disciple,” Agnes Carew 
in “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” Clara 
Schmidt in “The First Violin,” and 
a charming Nerissa in “The Merchant 
of Venice.” 

Miss Evelyn forsook the Mansfield 
company in 1900 and joined a stock 
organization in the West, continuing in 
this field ever since. Her name is a 
household word in four of our leading 
cities, Milwaukee, San Francisco, New 
.Orleans, and Minneapolis, where she 
has plaved in stock, but that is rather a 
limited horizon for an actress who ten 
years ago was playing leads with Amer- 
ica’s foremost actor. It is said that she 
has developed wonderfully as an emo- 
tional actress since her early days, so, 
come to think of it, Miss Evelyn is prob- 
ably still young enough to await her 
opportunity for a successful appear- 
ance on Broadway. 

Sara Perry is still another actress 
who began well up on the ladder a dozen 
years ago, for two seasons being lead- 
ing woman with William Gillette in 
“Secret Service.” Then came a similar 
term with Maude Adams in “L’Aigion” 
and “Quality Street,” and in 1902 she 
left the stage, becoming Mrs. Stephen 
Stainach, The answer is the same famil- 
iar one; four years later she resumed 
her career, appearing in “Cape Cod 
Folks” and “Paid in Full,” and for the 
past two years she has been playing 
leads with a stock company, managed by 
her husband, which divides its time be- 
tween Yonkers and Mount Vernon, N. 
Y. She was quite a pleasing, promising 
actress in her early days, her work in 
“L’Aigilon” being most effective, and 
there was every indication that she 
would continue in metropolitan favor 
indefinitely. 
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A Matter of ‘Matrimony 


‘OF ALL the younger generation of 
leading women, those of a dozen years 
ago, the one to make the most brilliant 

“matrimonial match was Ethel Knight 
Mollison. Probably many of. you have 
forgotten hers; it would not be surpris- 
ing, for her opportunities on Broadway 
were not many, her beauty and charm 

- being her chief assets. She was Lady 

Betty Tantillion in “A Lady of Qual- 

ity,” with Julia Arthur, and also played 

' a number of important réles in Mans- 
-field’s support. Her career was all be- 
fore her, when she went to Australia to 

play leads with J. C. Williamson’s com- 
panies (her greatest success there being 
in “Madame Butterfly”), and during 
her sojourn in Melbourne she met and 
married a gentleman named Kelly. His 
yearly income was the paltry sum of 
$300,000, so his wife promptly aban- 
doned her career, her home now being 
in India, where she occupies a social 
position second to none, and the match 
is said to be an ideally happy one. 
Lucille Flaven had a successful, yet 
brief period as a Broadway leading 
woman and long ago dropped from 
sight, whether into the matrimonial net 
or not I cannot say. Coming practically 
from nowhere, her previous stage ex- 
perience having been far removed from 
things important, she played leads for 

four years with such stars as E. M. 

Holland in “Eben Holden,” Clara 
Bloodgood in “The Girl with the Green 

Eyes,” William H. Crane in “The 

Spenders,” and Mary Mannering in 
“Nancy Stair.” This last was in 1905, 
and since then Miss Flaven has been 

conspicuous by her absence from active 

Stage affairs. She had most expressive 

eyes, I remember, and was particularly 
good in Mrs. Bloodgood’s support. 

The recent death of W. S. Gilbert in 
England brought forward the name of 
Nancy McIntosh, who was his adopted 

daughter and a generous beneficiary in 

his will. Why, we had almost forgotten 
all about Miss McIntosh, pretty, charm- 
ing, and talented though she was, and 
how vastly popular she became during 
her three years on Broadway, two of 
which were under the Daly manage- 


ment. She.displayed amazingly versatile 
talents, too, as prima .donna in “His 
Excellency,” “Miss Philadelphia,” 
“The Geisha” and “The Circus Girl,” 
and by playing Hero in “Much Ado 
About Nothing,” Miranda in “The 
Tempest,” and Lucy in “Meg. Merri- 
lies.” Indeed, we became very much at- 
tached to Miss McIntosh, and it was 
rather surprising when, in 1898, she re- 
turned to England, gave up her. career, 
and from then.on made her: home with 
Sir William and Lady Gilbert. Maybe 
not many of you know that she is a sis- 
ter of Burr McIntosh. 


Forgetting the Footlights 
CHICAGO’S play-goers during the 


‘past ten years have become used to see- 


ing the dainty, petite figure of Mrs. 
Samuel W. Insull:at all the important 
productions, looking with a sternly crit- 
ical eye from her orchestra chair. Oh, 
but. what a delightful, butterfly little 
creature she used to be when on the 
busier side of the footlights. She may 
be said to have been the Marguerite 
Clark of her generation, and we still 
treasure fond memories ‘of her in the 
support of William H. Crane, John 
Drew, and in one or two musical pieces. 
Wise in the knowledge that the actress 
with her physique must of necessity 
have a brief career, she abandoned her 
profession in the late ’90’s, while at her 
height, immediately becoming Mrs. In- 
sull, who.in her stage days charmed.us 
all as Gladys Wallis. ; 

Of much the same physical type was 
Merri Osborne, a gay, rollicking little 
creature, who devoted her talents to 
more frivolous stage affairs, such giddy 
things as “Jack and the Beanstalk,” 
“The Belle of New York,” “The Tur- 
tle,” “My Lady,” and “The Girl from 
Maxim’s.” She was the personification 
of a saucy soubrette type and filled a 
niche quite her own. She dropped out 
of the public eye some years ago, be- 
coming a persistent New York theatre- 
goer, always to be found in the front 
row on an opening night; a few months 
ago she married Henry Holbrook, a 
New York club man, and thus her re- 
tirement becomes. definite. 
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Then there.was “Cissy’s Wink.” Oh, 
boys, you of the present college genera- 
tion, maybe your brothers or uncles can 
tell you something about her, for we 
have never had anything since her day 
quite like Cissy Fitzgerald. She was an 
English girl who came to this country 
with George Edwardes’ “A Gaiety Girl” 
company, her assets being a pretty danc- 
ing talent and a sly, toguish wink to her 
eye, which was wholly fascinating. She 
stepped almost immediately into stellar 
honors, appearing for three years un- 
der Charles Frohman in “The Found- 
ling,” and certainly hers was a wonder- 
ful vogue, She was the quintessence of 
dainty grace and was boomed like a 
circus. With a provident spirit, unusual 
in one of her kind, Miss Fitzgerald once 
said to a friend of mine: “I say, I must 
save me salary, y’know, for I wont al- 
ways be popular, and I must prepare for 
a rainy day.” It is to be sincerely hoped 
that she did, for her vogue lasted less 
than five years, and since 1898 who 
among us has heard anything of Cissy 
Fitzgerald? 


Drina and Elsie De Wolfe 


WHAT a singularly spectacular ca- 
reer Drina de Wolfe had during her five 
years behind the footlights, and how 
characteristic of her to have since sur- 
rounded herself with such a complete 
veil of mystery, disappearing wholly 
from New York’s gay life, in which she 
was once such a conspicuous figure. Be- 
ginning in 1902, she was only a few de- 
grees removed from a chorus girl, yet 
it was but a short time before she be- 
came a leading woman in some of the 
most important Broadway productions, 
among others being the creator of Glo- 
ria Clandon in “You Never Can Tell.” 
Then suddenly, without warning, in the 
spring of 1907, she dropped completely 
out of sight, since when, so one report 
has it, she has been living in Madrid, 
Spain, with apparently no intention of 
ever resuming her career. 

Incidentally, Miss de Wolfe’s far bet- 
ter-known sister-in-law, Elsie de Wolfe, 
with a stage career of fifteen years to 
her credit, saw fit to abandon her pro- 
fession in 1904, being engaged ever 
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since in the art of interior decorating. 
Few actresses have stepped upon the 
exclusive Empire Theatre stage, New 
York, who have been more popular 
with their audiences than this one. 
What a hullabaloo was raised in 
1898 when a new actress was discovered — 
who was supposed to be ideally fitted 
by nature to play the réle of Queen 
Flavia in “Rupert of Hentzau,” sup- 
porting James K. Hackett. Rarely had — 
a legitimate actress been more boomed, 
more talked about, or more photo- 
graphed than was Jobyna Howland in 
those days. But, alas, the very thing 
which opened the door of opportunity 
to her—a handsome, imposing stage 
presence—soon proved her greatest 
handicap; she was too large—six feet 
in height—to pay leading dramatic 
parts. However, she was an extremely 
beautiful woman, so she gave up her 
serious ambitions and turned to musical 
comedy, where her statuesque presence 
fitted very well into dowager parts in 
“Miss Printt,” “The Messenger Boy,” 
“Winsome Winnie,” and “The Ham 
Tree.” Meanwhile Miss Howland had — 
married the Canadian poet, Arthur 
Stringer, and he did his best to have her 
retire from the stage. As she has not 
acted for some time now, he may be 
said to have succeeded, and in any case 
it must have been a far cry from “Ru- 
pert of Hentzau” to “The Ham Tree.” 


Ladies That Lead No Longer 


KATHRYN KIDDER in “Madame 
Sans Géne”—and all is said. What a 
splendid performance it was in its day, 
in 1895, and certainly it seemed as 
though Miss Kidder need have little 
worry about her professional future. 
But never since then has she known a 
Broadway success, having practically 
been in retirement the past six years, 
aside from a few weeks in 1908, when 
she appeared in a piece called “A Wom- 
an of Impulse,” written by her husband, 
Louis Kaufman Anspacher. Yet Miss 
Kidder is far from being an elderly” 
woman; she is but a year or two in her 
forties, just when an actress should be 
at her height, but owing to her early 
triumphs and semi-retirement, she is 











































_fooked upon as belonging to another 
_ theatre-going generation. Maybe she 
will turn the “Sans Géne” trick again— 
who knows? 

Of course, it is a far, far worse thing 
with the actress in musical comedy and 
light opera, for in that field her hour of 
_ triumph is even a more tragically brief 
one, Youth, more youth, and still more 
youth! That is the incessant cry—fresh 
faces and new personalities are absolute- 

ly demanded; the public simply will 
thave it so. The operatic butterfly has 
her hour, and then her voice begins to 

, her figure to lose its shapeliness, and 
‘the fickle public tosses her aside, either 
to have her go into vaudeville or be- 
come a laugh-provoker as a stout come- 
dienne. 

_ Take the operatic stage of the late 
’90’s, and you will find but two actresses 
who were popular then, and who have 
held their own through the intervening 
years, the two being Christie MacDonald 
and Lulu Glaser. But where are all the 
others? The reigning operatic star of 
that time was Alice Nielsen, who gave 
up her successful position to seek grand 
opera glory. Mabel Gillman, Minnie 
- Ashley, Edna May, Hilda Clark, Marie 
Celeste, and Maud Hollins all had their 
respective followings, yet not a single 
one of them hesitated a minute when 
they had the chance to exchange their 
stage glories for those matrimonial. 


Butterflies That Flutter By 


VIRGINIA EARL—how alluring 
and fascinating she was then !—has been 
out of sight the past four years, and 
what on earth has become of Paula Ed- 
wardes? Those two prime Casino favor- 
ites, Madge Lessing and Marie George, 
went to London about ten years ago, 
and they appear to have forgotten that 
New York is on the map, professionally 
speaking, being now great favorites, the 
‘one in Berlin and the other in London. 
- Of a bit earlier time, both Pauline 
‘Hall and Camille D’Arville are names 
that mean little to the rising generation ; 
and Amanda Fabris, so resplendently 
gorgeous with Francis Wilson in “Er- 
minie,” in “Brian Boru,” and “The Cir- 
cus Girl,” went abroad soon afterward 
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and sang in grand opera in various for- 
eign countries. 

Surely you will recall “The Wizard 
of the Nile,” in which Frank Daniels 
starred? And how charmingly Dorothy 
Morton sang the prima donna rdle in 
Cleopatra! Then came her O Mimosa 
San in “The Geisha,” and her subse- 
quent work in “A Normandy Wed- 
ding,” “An Arabian Girl,” “A Greek 
Slave,” and “Florodora.” All of this 
was ten and more years ago, and since 
then Miss Morton has appeared chiefly 
in Western traveling companies, these 
days playing character réles in various 
Shubert productions. 

Speaking of “Florodora,” in which 
Miss Morton was Dolores, what a coin- 
cidence it is that during the three years, 
beginning in 1900, that this gold mine 
of a piece was so popular, not one of the 
actresses associated with this showy 
prima donna role, Dolores, is to-day oc- 
cupying a similar position. First of all, 
there was the original of the réle, Fanny 
Johnston, who almost immediately left 
the stage, becoming the wife of Pro- 
fessor William Van Bergen Van Dyke. 
Then came Kate Condon and Bertha 
Waltzinger, and Helen Redmond and 
Laura Millard, and Della Valdez and 
Corinne, and Edith Yerrington and 
Greta Risley. And can you tell me 
where any of these are to-day? I know 
that Miss Waltzinger, Miss Redmond, 
and Miss Yerrington each in time 
married and retired from the stage. 
Miss Valdez has dropped wholly from 
sight; Corinne and Miss Millard are 
probably only. in temporary eclipse 
and likely to re-appear at some fu- 
ture time, while Miss Condon and Miss 
Risley. have stepped into character 
acting, the former seen lately in the 
star-cast of “The Mikado,” and the lat- 
ter with Valeska Suratt in “The Red - 
Rose.” 


Eheu Fugaces! 


JOSEPHINE HALL had her hour, 
leaving the stage in 1903, after many 
starring attempts and not a few ups and 
downs. Her personal popularity re- 
mained unchallenged, and as a soubrette 
actress she was inimitably clever. The 
inevitable came about, however, and 






































two years ago she returned to the 
stage, now a character actress, and has 
since appeared in “The Air King” and 
“The Arcadians,” in which latter she re- 
placed the buxom Connie Ediss. 

Where is Ella Snyder these days any- 
way? She gave rare promise in count- 
less Casino productions, especially “The 
Belle of New York.” Irene Bentley, 
too, having become Mrs. Harry B. 
Smith, would probably feel that it was 
beneath her dignity to gambol in the 
footlights’ glare now. 

Considering the tremendous popular- 
ity which Della Fox knew in her De 
Wolf Hopper and starring days, it is a 
pity that vaudeville has been her only 
environment these ten years past. Nor 
does Edna Wallace Hopper begin to ap- 
pear before the New York public with 
anything like the frequency she once 
did. 

Yes, we are all advancing in years, 
there’s no doubt about that, and new 
faces are springing up in the theatrical 
world every day—only to be replaced 
in turn by the favorites of to-morrow. 

What a lot of clever young actresses 
have faded from view in recent seasons, 
not those who made any particular suc- 
cess or whose names would mean any- 
thing to you, but those who seemed 
promising material which might have 
develeped if other factors had not in- 
terfered—matrimony, of course, being 
the chief one. 

For instance, some years ago there 
was an extremely clever English actress 
who played a number of parts under 
Charles Frohman’s direction, Adrienne 

_Diarolles by name, but she has not been 

acting these many seasons, neither here 
nor in England. There were a number 
of girls in the Daly company, during its 
closing years, who seemed most talent- 
ed, but you will not find on any play- 
bills to-day the names of Virginia Na- 
varro, Marie St. John, Lila Convere, 
Louise Draper, Edith Athelstone, 
Blanche Cerf, or Violet Goodall. 


They That Are Seen No More 


AS NONE of the following are now 
before the public, there is not much like- 
lihood that dramatic history of to-mor- 
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row will contain such names as Vivian 
Townsend, a hit in a bit in “Unleavendtl 
Bread ;” Bessie Baldwin, thoroughly 
charming as Annie in “Beside the Bon- 
nie Briar Bush;”’ Carline Rohr, a re- 
splendent and imposing Poppea in “Quo 
Vadis ;” Ida Hamilton, a most appeal- 
ing and beautiful-voiced Miriam in 
“Mary of Magdala;” Florida Pier, 
smart and clever in several “society” 
plays; Ruth Berkeley, who ranged from 
the lisping daughter in “At the White 
Horse Tavern” to the Red Haired Girl 
in “The Light That Failed ;” Florence 
Conron, most effective as leading wom- — 
an for three years with Julia Arthur; 
Maude Roosevelt and Georgiana Pitch- 
er, both of whom once lent beauty and 
talent to James K. Hackett’s company; 
Sabra DeShon, inimitable in a strong 


character role in “Quincy Adams Saw- 


yer;” Florence Haverleigh, for a long 
time seen in “When We Were Twenty- 
one;’ Eleanor Gist, handsome and 
clever, with Grace George in “Onder 
Southern Skies;” Nell Stone Fulton, 
who created Jean in “The Little Minis- 
ter,” with Maude Adams; Bertha 
Blanchard and Dorothy Chester, both 
of whom used to play ingénue parts 
with Richard Mansfield; Eugenie Up- 
ham, exceptionally clever with Isabel 
Irving in “The Crisis ;” Florence Lil- 
lian Wickes, very radiant in several of 
the Hoyt farces; Charlotte Crane, most 
attractive in a round of ingénue charac- 
ters, chiefly in traveling companies; 
Eleanor Browning, who showed prom- 
ise in “The Sporting Duchess ;” Olive 
Hoff and Helen Ashley, seen at differ- 
ent times in Mrs, Fiske’s support ; Ger- 
trude Roosevelt, who played neatly in 
“Why Smith Left Home;”’ Evelyn 
Wood, seen with Elsie de Wolfe in 
“The Way of the World ;” Helen Rem- 
sen, who showed marked individuality 
with Olga Nethersole in “Sapho;’ 
Mary Kealty, remembered for her work 
with Stuart Robson in his last tour in 
“The Henrietta;”’ and Estelle Carter, 
who also appeared with Mr. Robson in 
the same play. Every one of these girls 
seemed promising in her day, and had 
they remained on the stage their story 
might have been a very different one 
indeed, 
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‘Future of Present-Day Celebrities 


LOOK around you to-day and ob- 
serve the young leading women who 
have come to the fore during the past 
five years, and do you dare: speculate 
what the futures may be of players 
suchas Jane Cowl, Doris Keane, Flor- 
ence Reed, Janet Beecher, Laurette 
Taylor, Emily Stevens, Mary Boland, 

anet Dunbar, Thais Lawton, Louise 
utter, Mary Nash, Olive Wyndham, 
Josephine Victor, Adelaide Nowak, 
Gladys Hanson, Irene Fenwick, Kath- 
erme Kaelred, Izetta Jewel, Thais Mag- 
rane, Virginia Hammond, Emily Ann 
Wellman, Millicent Evans, Willett Ker- 
shaw, Alice John, Ivy Troutman, Mu- 
tiel Starr, Lucille Watson, Marjorie 
Wood, Ann Murdock, Beatrice Pren- 
tice, Renee Kelly, Marie Nordstrom, 
Edna Bruns, Charlotte Ives, Josephine 
Brown, Jane Laurel, Anne Meredith, 
Edna Baker, Christine Norman, Louise 
Woods, Dorothy Tennant, Grace Car- 
lyle, Ruth Shepley, and Virginia Pear- 
son? Where will all of these ‘be ‘ten 
years hence,:and what will be their pro- 
fessional caste? Time alone will tell. 


And just glance for a‘moment at our 
new light opera favorites, the most re- 
cent of all being Ina Claire, who plays 
the title role in “The Quaker Girl ;” 
then, too, there is Hazel Dawn, who fills ~ 
a similar position in “The Pink Lady,” 
yet twelve months ago neither name had 
the least significance for even the most 
persistent theatre-goer. Let:us also keep 
a watchful eye upon Louise Dresser, 
Elizabeth Brice, Adele Rowland, Chris- 
tine Nielsen, Nora Bayes, Alice Dovey, 
Kathleen Clifford, Harriet Standon, 
Lila Rhodes, Winona Winter, Ethel 
Green, Ann Tasker, Gertrude Vander- 
bilt, Edith Decker, Harriet Burt, Flora 
Parker, Alice Yorke, Ada Meade, Ethel 
Johnson, Louise Le Baron, Eva Fallon, 
Maud Fulton, Mildred Elaine, and 
Frances Demarest. Most of these seem 
to be started upon long and successful 
careers, but put this list <r and con- 
sult it, let us say, five years hence, and 
then see how surprising the answer 
will ‘be. 

Indeed, yes, it is all a gamble, this 
business of a stage career for a woman 
—yet hasn’t it been said that all women 
are gamblers at heart? 
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By CHANNING POLLOCK 


MR. POLLOCK reviews all the plays of importance that have been disclosed in New York 
since the last issue of THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM. 


O YOU remember “The Tyranny 

of Tears?” 
It was—and probably still is 
—a comedy by Haddon Chambers. If 
you are one of the few theatre-goers 
who care a ha’ penny “who wrote 
the play,” you will identify Mr. 


Chambers as author of the Criterion’s 
current success, “Passers-By.” 

“The Tyranny of Tears” treated of 
the manner in which a certain woman 
ruled the destinies of her husband by 
weeping. This article will treat brief- 
ly of the manner in which the des- 
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tinies of our stage are being ruled 
by laughter. I don’t blame either sex. 
We continue to hear a great deal 
about the influence of “the tired busi- 
ness man,” but I can’t hold the busi- 
ness man responsible for all the non- 
sense exhibited behind the footlights. 
Rather I believe it is the nonsense 
that makes him tired. 

The fact remains that this has 
been a bad season for serious plays. 
New York’s present list of attractions 
includes a total of twenty “laughing 
hits,” of which twelve are musical 























































pieces and eight are farces or light 
comedies. In addition, there are five 
vaudeville theatres and countless bur- 
lesque houses for the gentleman who 
‘wants to exercise his risibles. Ten 
dramatic offerings are on the boards, 
_of which number two, “Maggie Pep- 
per,” and “Bought and Paid For,” 
make their chief appeal to the sense 
of humor. 

The serious play that succeeds this 
year must be at least fifty per cent 
‘better than the comic play that suc- 
weeds. It must be almost perfect. A 
@ozen excellent performances have 
come to grief because they squeezed 
he lachrymal glands. I didn’t see 

Beban in “The Sign of the 
Rose,” but I have heard the produc- 
tion. praised enthusiastically—and it 
Tasted two weeks at the Garrick. 
“The Only Son,” a most interesting 
piece by Winchell Smith, failed ut- 
terly, and so did Joseph Medill Pat- 
terson’s “Rebellion.” A stoutish per- 
son, who sat next to me at the lat- 
ter performance, frequently ex- 
claimed: “They’ve no right to do this 
sort of thing! They’ve no right!” He 
didn’t mean that the play was bad. 
He meant that it was good enough 
to stir his emotions, and he didn’t 
want his emotions stirred. 

The writing on the wall is quite 
plain, and managers have been quick 
to read it. In the theatre “laugh and 
the world laughs with you; weep and 
you weep alone.” And managers 
can’t afford to weep alone. Neither 
ean authors. Our dramatists must 
live, whether our drama lives or not. 
So it is that laughter exercises this 
tyranny, and that the best known 
scribe in the country just now would 
experience difficulty in disposing of 
a serious play. “There’s plenty of 
trouble in every-day life,” declares 
the patron of mimetic art. “I go to 
the theatre to be amused.” A great 
_ surgeon, a man of rather remarkable 
intelligence, said to me the other 
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evening: “I can find sorrow in any 
side street..I don’t go looking for. it. 
What I look for is gaiety and bright- 
ness.” The attitude of this physician, 
which is the attitude of the public, 


is entirely explicable. Only it seems — 


unfortunate that the art of the the- 
atre, alone of all the arts, should be 
dominated by so stultifying an influ- 
ence. 

No one demands that our picture 
galleries be filled with cartoons, or 
that our symphony orchestras de- 
vote themselves to music by Irving 
Berlin. The difference is that people 
find their enjoyment, not in the sub- 
ject of a picture, but in the skill 
with which that subject is treated. It 
is to be hoped that there will come a 
time when a play will please because 
it is a well-written play, because the 
spectator feels a thrill of satisfaction 
in. observing its symmetry and. its 
truth. To this is necessary keener ar- 
tistic perception and greater knowl- 
edge of the theatre, so that man is a 
real benefactor who, ignoring the 
claim that the playhouse is a place of 
mystery, helps to bring about a thor- 
ough understanding of play writing, 
play acting, and play production. 

It is intolerable that men and wom- 
en should go to the theatre solely to 
enjoy a sensation that would be three 
times as intense if created by the 
spectacle of a fat gentleman iin 
off a street car. 


“KINDLING” 


I SWALLOWED my Adam’s 
Apple so often the other night at 
Margaret Illington’s performance of 
“Kindling”. that, before the evening 
was over, I felt like a ruminative 
cow. It was the first time this season 
that I have swallowed anything more 
material than bon bons at the the- 
atre. Generally, I have trouble 
enough swallowing the plot. 

“Kindling” is life, and so it is what 




















Longfellow called life—real and ear- 
nests In “a bad season for serious 
plays,” one cannot predict, with any 
degree of certainty, the fate of this 
truthful, virile, gripping presentment, 
current at Daly’s, but most assured- 
ly there should be a public for it. 
“Kindling” not only denotes keen ob- 
servation on the part of its author, 
Charles Kenyon, but it reveals amaz- 
ing -constructive ability, and it asks 
a question that fairly shrieks for ans- 
wer. No tract could serve more ef- 
fectively as socialistic propaganda, 
and yet the piece never preaches, 
never ceases to be absorbing and in- 
terest-compelling drama. 

Mr. Kenyon is from California. 
Perhaps that is why he knows so 
much about existence in the tene- 
ments of New York. This statement 
is not meant to be ironic, for it is al- 
ways the new man who sees most 
clearly. Mr. Kenyon not only is 
a new man, but a new author 
whose only previous work was a 
little sketch acted in vaudeville un- 
der the title of “The Operator.” He 
pictures photographically a woman 
of the East Side—Maggie Schultz, 
the wife of Heinrich, a stevedore. 
Maggie loves her husband, and has 
been happy in the knowledge that 
she is to bear him a child, until she 
hears, from a charitable physician 
who visits their neighbors, that not 
one infant in ten born in this wretch- 
ed tenement has a chance to survive. 

Heinrich, too, has seen the effect 
of filth and squalor and evil compan- 
ionship upon the children about him. 
To Maggie he declares that if a baby 
were born to them he would kill it. 
Maggie is afraid to tell him the truth, 
and her secret joy becomes a great se- 
cret sorrow. She does not know how 
to prevent the expected visitation, 
nor, indeed, does she want to pre- 
vent it. She only wants that her baby 
shall have the chance of other 
babies; that it shall grow up well, 
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and strong, and good. Mrs. Bates, 
who does her washing in Maggie’s 
kitchen, has prattled to her of the 
free, open life of Wyoming, and of 
the homesteads to be had there for 
the asking. To go West only one 
thing is necessary— a hundred dol- 
lars. 

Wyoming becomes an obsession in 
the mind of ‘Maggie Schultz. Of 
course, she hasn’t a hundred dollars. 
Mrs. Bates’ boy, Steve, a corner 
lounger, a thief, and worse, prom- 
ises to divide the spoils with her if 
she will make it easy for him to bur- 
glarize the home of the Burke- 
Smiths, settlement workers, who 
have offered her a job of plain-sew- 
ing. At first, the woman refuses, but 
then, when she discovers that the 
Burke-Smiths own the tenement in 
which they live, and are responsible 
for its condition, she consents. Steve 
gives her a brooch as her share of the 
“swag,” and tells her where to pawn 
it. The pawnbroker babbles to Hein- 
rich, who is convinced that a mistake 
has been made, but whose suspicions 
finally are awakened, and whose re- 
lentless cross-examination brings out 
the truth. Maggie’s defense, as she 
cowers, crushed, heart-broken, before 
the hammer-blow words of her out- 
raged husband, is best given in her 
own language. 

“You think I’m a weak fool,” she 
says, “don’t you, that Steve got to 
help him? Well now, I'll tell you 
sumpin’, You’re wrong. I just woke 
up to what had come to me, Them 
people owned our house—they 
owned us—and if I dared to bring a 
life into the world they owned that, 
too. Well, they went too far, and I 
went up there and took what I need- 
ed—what was mine. I had a right to, 
I tell yeh; a right to my share o’ life, 
just as they have—just as any ani- 
mal has. I didn’t ask for comfort, I 
didn’t ask for happiness; that’s for - 
their kind—up town. That’s the law. 
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But there’s some things they got to 
let me have—me and the lowest ani- 
mal living. You’re a man, aint you, 
and you got to have food an’ drink— 
you got a right to live, aint you? And 
you'll steal and murder to do it. 
Well, I’m a woman, an’ God give me 
a greater right even than that. He 
_ give me the power to give life, an’ 
there’s no want of my body or soul 
cries out so loud. It will be satisfied 
—my greatest right of all. Then 
them people come down here an’ 
warn me—warn me if I brought a 
life into. the world it’d be smothered 
out—burned up like so much kin- 
dling. An’ for what? Their comfort 
—their pleasure. Think of it. I’m a 
thief. I’m rotten, an’ in their eyes I 
lowered myself, Well, let ’em think 
so. In my own eyes I raised myself, 
"way above ‘em—'way far above 
em i 
~ It isn’t rhetoric, you see, and it 
may not be right ethically and moral- 
ly, but it is exactly what that woman 
would have said, and you, gentle 
reader, wont sit dry-eyed while she 
says it. Heinrich, moved by her pas- 
sion, finds new cause for accusation 
in a bundle of ribbons hid away in a 
crib rescued from a neighborhood 
_ fire. She didn’t steal those, he insists, 
because she needed them. She took 
the ribbon because it was pretty, and 
because she wanted to beautify her- 
self. If not for that reason—why? 
Maggie’s look answers him. He 
springs to her side, and gathers her 
in his arms, as the curtain falls. 

In the last of the play’s three acts, 
Maggie’s trouble has become Hein- 
rich’s. A shrewd detective, named 
Rafferty, has brought the crime al- 
most to their door, and the dock 
laborer is trying to get his wife away 
to Wyoming. Maggie’s plea, made 
more moving by the mute eloquence 
of the crib in the background, in- 
duces the Burke-Smiths to let her go 
free, after Rafferty has run her to 
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earth. “We can’t let our baby be born 
in jail,” Maggie has said to her. hus- 
band, who has replied: “Why not? 
It’s just as good as the gutter, 
aint it?” 

Mr. Kenyon’s ending makes one feel 
as though one had pieced together 
an evening’s reading from three acts 
of “Ghosts” and a Grimm’s fairy 
story. He hadn’t the courage dis- 
played, let us say, by John -Gals- 
worthy in “The Silver Box.” But 
then, even with Ethel Barrymore, 
“The Silver Box” never made a dol- 
lar. No one expects a first play to be 
flawless. “Kindling” isn’t. It has im- 
probabilities, such as Maggie’s vol- 
untary admission that she has a hun- 
dred dollars immediately after hear- 
ing that she was recognized by the 
pawnbroker, and it has a few lines 
that do not ring true, as when Hein- 
rich speaks of a possible child as 
“something to work for.” The spec- 
tator who looks at Heinrich’s home, 
and Heinrich’s wife, cannot ‘help 
thinking added incentive superfluous. 

The humor of the piece all is in a 
single vein, and so becomes monoto- 
nous. One grows weary of hearing 
paupered people talking ironically 
about “hocking the family jewels,” 
and not being able “to get a berth 
on the Lusitania.” “Kindling” would 
be the better for the amputation of 
a silly secondary love interest, and 
for the cutting out of half a dozen 
settlement workers. Theatrical set- 
tlement workers are fearful and won- 
derful things. Their most conspicu- 
ous possessions are fur _ coats, 
hyphens, and polysyllabic vocabula- 
ries. Always, the workers stand on 
one side of the stage, while the 
worked stand on the other, and the 
carriage waits outside. A single the- 
atrical settlement worker, 
single theatrical reporter, will mar 
the verisimilitude of the best per- 
formance, These things, however, are 
details at Daly’s. “Kindling” is a 


like a _ 
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great, big, vital, throbbing, human 
play; and no one who really knows 
anything about the theatre should 
miss it. 

Miss Illington not only “comes 
back;” she comes ‘back as the ‘most 
noteworthy American actress of this 
season. Her make-up in itself is re- 
markable. When a feminine star is 
willing to make herself as hideous 
as Miss Illington’s Maggie, you can 
bet your bottom dollar she loves her 
art. A more ‘consistent and con- 
scientious study of womankind 
stunted and made brutish by igno- 
rance, poverty and suffering could 
not well be imagined. A little too fer- 
vent sometimes, perhaps, Miss Illing- 
ton nevertheless carries conviction 
with her, It is an education in misery 
to hear her speak of the future of her 
unborn baby; an education in horror 
to hear her exclamation, “What is it,” 
when Heinrich sees the detective 
waiting for her. And the scene of 
cross-examination, when Maggie 
finds herself tangled inextricably in 
the web of her own lies, and, forced 
to confession, voices her frenzied 
plea of justification, is great acting. 

Byron Beasley is rugged as Hein- 
rich, Frank E. Camp contributes a 
real-life portrait of the detective, and 
George Probert’s Steve is an admir- 
able piece of character work. Annie 
Mack Berlein, too, deserves credit 
for her Mrs. Bates. Anne Meredith, 
who holds up the feminine half. of 
the secondary love interest, is the 
kind of actress who says “gell.” 

“Kindling” is a play that will not 
appeal to the “tired ‘business man.” 


“THE WITNESS FOR ‘THE DE- 
FENCE” 


THROUGHOUT the past few 
years, Ethel Barrymore has been a 
militant ‘rebel against the tyranny of 
laughter. Abandoning the public ‘she 
had won with “Captain Jinks” and 
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“Cousin Kate,” she has dared to do 
such plays as “Alice Sit-by-the-Fire,” 
“The Silver Box,” and “Mid-Chan- _ 
nel.” This change of attitude re- 
quired courage, and deserves.support, 
so that one regrets having to -set 
down Miss Barrymore’s latest -ve- 
hicle, A. E. W. Mason’s “The Wit- 
ness for the Defence,” at the Empire, 
as a thing of the theatre, a parcel of 
carefully arranged woes, a drama-as 
unreal and unimportant as “Kin- 
dling” is real:and important. 

“The Witness for the Defence,” is 
a thin, vague shadow of “Mrs. Dane’s 
Defence ;” obviously not a plagiar- 
ism, because no plagiarist ‘would have 
dared ‘stick so close to his text, Sub- 
stitute Sir Daniel Carteret for Har- 
old Hazlewood and Robert Pettifer, 
Lionel Carteret for Richard Hazle- 
wood, james Risby for Henry 
Thresk, Mrs. Dane for Stella Ballan- 
tyne, and the seventh commandment 
for the ‘sixth, and “The Witness for 
the Defence” becomes a wavering, 
vacillating, tautological, melodra- 
matic’ version of the capital play by 


Henry Arthur Jones. 


Stella Ballantyne is married to a 
drunken brute connected with the 
East Indian ‘service, and, in Mr. 
Mason’s first act, which takes place 
in a tent at Rajputana, despairing, 
perhaps, of the gold cure, she makes 
effective use of cold lead. In act two 
she has gone to her girlhood home.at 
Little Beding, in Sussex, and is -be- 
loved by a young gentleman named 
Richard Hazlewood. Richard’s fa- 
ther, Harold, like Sir Daniel, objects 
to his son’s ‘wedding a lady with a 
past. Moreover, he is not content with 
the verdict of the jury that found Mrs. . 
Ballantyne “not guilty.” By a trick, 
he gets into his house: Henry Thresk, 
the witness for the defence, and isub- 
jects: ‘him to a cross-examination. 
Mrs, Ballantyne’s innocence 1s estab- 
lished to the ‘satisfaction of all, as 
was Mrs. Dane’s, and then; as did 
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‘Mrs. Dane, she is trapped and con- 


fesses her sin. Unlike Lionel Car- 
teret, Richard Hazlewood proves to 
have a forgiving disposition, and the 
play ends “happily.” No one cares 
very much‘ whether it does or not, 
since it is impossible to feel any keen 
interest in Stella’s love affair with 
Richard, and since the story is so full 
of improbabilities and doubtful ethics 
that one cannot believe in it to any 
extent. 

Miss Barrymore adds no new lau- 
rels to the crown she put on the first 
night she played Mrs. Jones. A. E. 
Anson, formerly of The New Theatre, 
gives a fine performance of Thresk, 
and not even J. E. Dodson could have 
acted the old-womanish father of 
Richard better than does Ernest Stal- 
lard. W. L. Abingdon masticates an 
unnecessarily large quantity of scen- 
ery in the réle of Stephen Ballantyne, 
and serves the purpose of the dram- 
atist in causing successive audiences 
to approve highly of his murder. 


“THE MARIONETTES” 


THE best possible criticism of 
“The Marionettes” is spoken by 
Madame Nazimova—the lady’s mod- 
esty has led her to drop the “Ma- 
dame,” but we shall be more cour- 
teous to her than she is to herself— 
in the second act of Pierre Wolff’s 
comedy at the Lyceum. “We are only 
poor little puppets, after all,” she re- 
marks, “and people often make us say 
things that were better unsaid.” 

“The Marionettes” certainly are 
creatures without semblance of life, 
but they are less like puppets than 
like china figures on a mantle-shelf. 
The chief trouble with them is that 
they are too carefully arranged. M. 
Wolff has wrought with so much 
symmetry that the least sophisti- 
cated theatre-goer could not mistake 
his play for a counterfeit of ordinary 
existence. The music off-stage al- 





medium of puppets, reveals a bright 





ways begins and ends at precisely 


the proper moment, and there is no | 


important scene without it. The 
lights are high or low in accordance 


with the spirit of the dialogue. © 


Crowds of revellers, indulging in the 
forced gaiety that always suggests a 
French Ball, cross the room at just 
the instant when their mirth punctu- 
ates a serious passage. M. Wolff, in 
a word, makes use of all the “props” 
that were in fashion fifteen years 
ago. He takes them at their face 
value—like a poetaster writing 
rhymes about roses and moonlight. 
The story of this comedy is about 
as fresh and original, having been 
used in no fewer than a dozen: plays 
this season. An unloved wife pre- 
tends to be what she is not in order 
to win back her husband. The Mar- 
quise de Monclars appears in the first 
act fresh from a convent, quiet, de- 
mure, gauche. The Marquis doesn’t 
love her. Therefore, in the second 
act, the Marquise is a butterfly. She 
has learned everything in five weeks, 
which would be record time for a 


show girl. She has an affair—oh, of - 


course, quite innocent—with a hand- 


some young man. Her doddering old . 


uncle, seemingly ignorant of every- 
thing but entomology, suddenly 
proves to be an authority on love, 
having had just such an experience 
in his youth, and engages to be the 
Beatrice Fairfax of the occasion. And 
so the game is played for four acts, 
until the Marquise, simultaneously, 
brings her husband and the final cur- 
tain to her feet. 

“The Marionettes” is not without 
good points. It begins with a gen- 
uinely plaintive bit, in which the lady 
makes a plea for the love of her 
spouse, and it has one or two charm- 
ing incidents, like that in which she 
unwillingly backs into his arms. A 
flirtatious dialogue between a man 
and woman, conducted through the 
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idea, and the lines of the play fre- 
quently have wit. In the main, how- 
ever, the piece is too hackneyed, too 
cut and dried to be galvanized even 
by the spirited acting, by the arch- 
ness and coquetry, of Madame Nazi- 
mova. Never—not even when she 
was Alla Nazimova and the religion 
of our critics was “Alla be praised!” 
—has this star done better work. She 
still is a little monotonous, and her 
thin voice is a serious disadvantage, 
but she deserves to rank among our 
best comediennes. Frank Gillmore 
plays the Marquis with all his great 
personal charm, and the settings are 
solid and elaborate. 


THE IRISH PLAYERS 


AS DOUBTLESS you are aware, 
The Irish Players have spent a 
month in our midst, appearing at 
Maxine Elliott’s Theatre, where the 
fragrance of their folk plays was 
heightened by asafetida, and other 
things, thrown on the stage during 
the riots provoked by their perform- 
ance of “The Playboy of the Western 
World.” 

We are not buncoed quite as easily 
these days as we were when Charles 
Dickens wrote his “American Notes,” 
and though several of our critics 
have raved fatuously about these 
amateur performers, enthusing over 
their “simplicity” and “the art that 
conceals art,”,most of us, in the lan- 
guage of the day, have been “dead 
on.” The art of The Irish Players is 
so completely concealed that, gener- 
ally, the most careful scrutiny fails to 
bring it to light. Perhaps, as we were 
told by Arthur Warren in The Trib- 
une, there is merit in absolute lack of 
consciousness, of method, of tech- 
nique, but I find it difficult to praise 
histrions who, with two or three ex- 
ceptions, do not know how to make- 
up, to walk properly, or to articulate 
so that they can be understood. Gas- 
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‘on Mayer, globe-trotter and impresa- 
rio, avows to me that what he enjoys 
about these actors is their interesting 
crudity. “With all their faults,” he 
says, “I love them still.” So do I— 
the stiller the better. 

This latest installment of Celts had 
one great advantage over the Irish 
Players who appeared three or Four 
years ago at the Savoy. Many of the 
plays they presented. were capital. 
“The Showing Up of Blanco Pos- 
net,” by George Bernard Shaw, is 
one of the best of modern farces. I 
shall not go into the piece at length, 
first because my space is limited and, 
second, because you can buy it at 
any book shop. For the same rea- 
sons, there is no need of reviewing J. 
M. Synge’s “The Playboy of the 
Western World.” Suffice it to say 
that here is an excellent satire, treat- 
ing of a morbid interest in crime and 
criminals so universal that, when one 
leaves the press-agent out of the 
question, one cannot understand the 
resentment its rendering roused in 
the breasts of the Irish. Synge’s “The 
Well of the Saints” drags a poetic 
and philosophic idea through three 
tedious acts. Its story concerns two 
blind beggars, husband and wife, the 
man convinced that the woman is the 
loveliest of creatures, the woman 
sure that the man is straight and 
strong and handsome. With sight 
comes such disillusionment and 
wretchedness that, being blind again, 
the pair refuse to be anointed a 
second time with the water that per- 
forms the miracle. 

In addition to these offerings, The 
Irish Players gave “The Workhouse 
Ward,” and a primitive and pointless 
one-act tragedy, “The Jail Gate,” by 
Lady Gregory; “The Building 
Fund,” and “The Mineral Workers,” 
by William Boyle; “Kathleen Ni 
Houlihan,” by W. B. Yeats; “Mixed 
Marriage,” by St.. John G. Ervine, 
and Synge’s “Riders to the Sea.” All 
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these pieces were presented after the 
manner of a third-rate stock com- 
pany. The scenery looked as though 
the actors had painted it themselves. 


“THE SENATOR KEEPS 
HOUSE” 


AN EVENING at the Garrick, 
where William H. Crane is offering 
Martha Morton’s comedy, “The Sen- 
ator Keeps House,” should reconcile 
the most Puritanical advocate of a 
clean stage to Ibsen and to Brieux. 
“The Senator Keeps House,” is in- 
tellectual baby-food. In a month of 

_old-fashioned plays, of plays without 
the slightest likeness to life, none has 
seemed more obvious and elemental. 

Senator Larkin, like Senator Han- 
nibal Rivers, to whom Mr. Crane in- 
troduced us twenty-one years ago at 
the Star Theatre, is a man of child- 
like credulity, rugged honesty, and 
comic propensity. That type of law- 
maker, if he ever existed, is now as 
extinct as the dodo. Senator Larkin’s 
chief concern in life is his opposition 
to the demands of a lady known as 
“the Mason claimant.” His second 
concern is getting and keeping a 
housekeeper. A very crooked Con- 
gressman, named Adolphus Judson, 
finds a housekeeper for Larkin, and, 
of course, she proves to be none 
other than the claimant in question. 

The claimant’s name is Mrs. Ida 
Flower. In addition to housekeeping, 
she takes shorthand, repairs type- 
writers, knits mufflers, ties four-in- 
hands, lectures on politics, receives 
guests at receptions, introduces sys- 
tem into the Senator’s business, and 
kisses the Senator’s secretary. Bunty, 
who pulls strings at the Comedy, 
wasn’t a circumstance. I dislike to 
use these pages for advertising pur- 
poses, but I can’t resist the tempta- 
tion to state that if there is another 
such housekeeper in the world I 

iknow where she can get a job. Mrs. 
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Flower positively knows everything 
—everything except that Judson is a 
thief and that the land she is trying 
to sell the government is a miasmatic 
swamp. Naturally, even when he dis- 
covers “all,” the Senator refused to 
part with Mrs. Flower. Instead, he 
marries her, half a dozen young lov- 
ers pair off like tenors and sopranos 
at the end of a musical comedy, and 
the audience goes home. 

Mr. Crane, who has been stand- 
ing in the shadow of the capitol long 
enough to catch cold, does whatever 
a facile and experienced actor can do 
to animate this hoop-skirted play. 
There are moments in which he actu- 
ally succeeds, notably when he re- 
hearses a demagogic speech before a 
mirror. But it is hard to take stock in 
a story, supposed to take place at the 
present time, in which two congress- 
men talk seriously of fighting a duel, 
and in which a young woman sits on 
a hassock and remarks: “You know, 
I don’t remember my father.” 


“TAKE MY ADVICE” 


I DON’T say it’s absolutely indis- 
pensable, but a plot is a handy thing 
to have around a play. What home is — 
without a mother the average play is 
without a plot. William Collier, who 
is appearing at the Fulton in “Take 
My Advice,” an “entertainment” 
written by himself and James Mont- 
gomery, evidently thinks he is good 
enough a comedian to do without a 
story and situations. Mr. Collier is 
more than right. He is too good a co- 
median to do without them. 

“Take My Advice” has the thin ex- 
cuse of a narrative concerning Wil- 
liam Ogden (Mr. Collier), who is to 
acquire a fortune and a most unpleas- 
ant young woman if he takes without 
shaking. Eventually, he shakes—the 
young woman—and gets the fortune 
anyway. In lieu of plot, Mr. Collier 
offers some dozens of his familiar 
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flippancies. He is‘asked “Do you want 
a good lawyer?” and replies: “No, a 
smart one.” 

‘Of the unpleasant young woman he 
says: “She’s in very poor health. I 
wish she’d get well—or something.” 

If you like William Collier, and 
“Judge,” go to ‘see “Take My Ad- 


“vice.” If you don’t, wait until this 


brilliant: comedian gets a play. 


“THE FIRST LADY IN THE 
LAND” 


THE Lady Who Goes to the The- 
atre With Me complains that our 
stage is being damned with faint 
plays. One of the faintest of the lot is 
Charles Nirdlinger’s “The First Lady 
in the Land,” through the medium of 
which the attractive personality of 
Elsie Ferguson is being exhibited at 
the Gaiety. 

Bright dialogue undoubtedly is a 
good thing in a comedy. However, it 
is quite possible to have too much of 
a good thing, and Mr. Nirdlinger ex- 
ercises his wit until it is in danger of 
being muscle bound. “The First Lady 
in the Land,” briefly, has exceptional- 
ly brilliant conversation, and one or 
two good dramatic episodes, but it 
lacks suspensive interest and it ar- 
rives nowhere. Dolly Madison is 
shown at a time when she was Dolly 
Todd and kept.a boarding-house in 
Philadelphia. Madison loves her, :and 
so does Aaron Burr, whose duel with 
Hamilton is fought on ‘her account. 
Because of the death of Hamilton, 
Dolly weds Madison, and them refuses 
to run away with Burr, whose Maxi- 
milian designs upon Mexico lead to 
his arrest as the curtain falls. 

Miss Ferguson once more reveals 
the girlish charm that won success 
for her in “Pierre of the Plains,” 
“Caste,” and “Such a Little Queen.” 
It always is doubtful, however, 
whether our stage has any place for 
Colonial comedy, and “The First 
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Lady in the Land” is not big-enough 
to overcome handicaps. 


“THE LITTLEST REBEL” 


ANOTHER play of a comparative- 
ly remote period, a melodrama of the 
Civil War, Edward Peple’s “The 
Littlest Rebel,” recently. ended a 
short-run at the Liberty. Mr. Peple’s 
plot was a game of button, button, 
who’s got the Southern soldier. It — 
proved conclusively why the Yankees 
were four years getting to Richmond. 
The reason is that the Federal army 
spent most of its time looking ‘for 
William Farnum. Despite my face- 
tiousness, “The Littlest Rebel” had 
touches of sincere pathos, an excellent 
dramatic situation, and the best bat- 
tle scene since “Shenandoah.” It 
should be sure of a warm ~welcome 
from the less jaded audiences of “the 
road.” 


THE MUSICAL COMEDIES 


ONCE again lack of space compels 
me to offend by treating of the mu- © 
sical comedies in a conglomerate 
mass. There were four produced dur- 
ing the month—“Vera Violetta” at 
the Winter Garden, “Peggy” at the 
Casino, “Betsy” at the Herald 
Square, and “Little Boy Blue” at the 
Lyric. 

“Vera Violetta” easily is the best 
show that has been staged at the 
Winter Garden. If it lacks coherency, 
and is more or less a joke-book 
hodge-podge, at least it is quick, and 
snappy, and entertaining. There are 
several uproariously funny bits of 
horseplay, and there are a dozen 
clever people, among them Al Jolson, 
Stella Mayhew and Jose Collins, 
daughter of the Lottie Collins who 
sang “Ta Ra Ra Boom-de-Aye.” An- 
nette Kellermann does her familiar 
diving specialty, and, in a_ ballet, 
called “Undine,” appears in white silk 








full tights, revealing a surprising 


amount of talent. 

“Peggy” was produced by a famil- 
iar formula, The recipe is as follows: 
Take one musical play. Extract much 
of the music. Then remove all of the 

play. Fill the resultant vacuum with 
“gags” and “business” remembered 
by your comedians. “Peggy” suggests 
the entertainments given in the pop- 
ular-priced burlesque houses rather 
than the musical comedy usually 
seen at the Casino. 

Grace La Rue is the star of 
“Betsy,” which, before Kellett Cham- 
bers gave it the song cure, failed as 
“An American Widow” at the Hud- 
son. It is rather a depressing per- 
formance. 

The words and music of “Little 
Boy Blue” are by Rudolph Schanzer, 
Carl Lindau, A. E. Thomas, Edward 
A. Paulton, Henri Bereny, Paul 
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Rubens, Carolyn Wells, Grant Stew- 
art, Edward Madden, William F. 
Kirk, and Arthur Weld. All these au- 
thors and composers together have 
not done as much for the piece as did 
Frank Smithson, whose staging, with 
its swift pace and original “business,” 
alone keeps the performance from be- 
ing unrelieved dullness. The book is- 
quite puerile, the lyrics are most no- 
table for wholly original rhymes, and 
most of the music is utterly banal. 
The best numbers in the piece are 
“Flirt,” “Little Boy Blue,” “Kiss Me, 
Dearest, Kiss Me, Do,” and “Annie 
Laurie.” However, the first set, show- 
ing the Bal Tabarin in action, occu- 
pies the mind pleasantly for a time, - 
and, as I have said, there is a good 
deal of physical ingenuity, due to Mr. 
Smithson. The title réle is pleasantly 
played by a Maude Adamsy young 
woman named Gertrude Bryan. 
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IRST Act! Beginners, please!” . 
The call of the stage nianager, 
Edgar Fulton, of the Lyric Stock 
Company, was heard in all the dressing- 
rooms, throwing the occupants into va- 
rious states of excitement. It was Mon- 


day, the opening night of the weekly 


bill. 

Ada Rendell, the leading woman, 
found herself trembling, a new sensa- 
tion for her, as the utmost excitement 
she usually felt on a first night was a 
mild fear that she might be shaky in 
her lines, and which quickly evaporated 
at the sight of Edgar Fulton standing 














by with the manuscript ready to prompt 
her. For Ada, though not looking more 
than twenty of her twenty-five years, 
was what in stage vernacular is called 
an old-timer. 

She had made her first appearance at 
the age of seven, when her father died 
and left her mother and herself un- 
provided for. Her mother, having no 
one to take care of the little one, had 
taken Ada with her, when she started 
on a weary search through various the- 
atrical agents’ offices in the hope that 
her pretty face would outbalance her 
absolute lack of experience and get her 
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a position in some small company. Hav- 
ing no singing voice, she had not applied 
for a position as chorus girl, which, in 
her ignorance, she believed could be had 
for the asking; and it was only after 
repeated failure that she realized that 
the stage was not the open sesame to 
fortune for all penniless women who 
were young and pretty but unskilled in 
any labor, that she had imagined it to 
be. As she was turning away dejectedly 
with this knowledge firmly impressed 
upon her, the nonchalant young woman 
who presided over the fortunes and 
misfortunes of so many sad-eyed, smil- 
ing-lipped men and women called to 
her: 

“Wait a minute; I think we can place 
the child.” 

And from that time Ada had been 
the bread-winner for her mother and 
herself. They were happy times, travel- 
ing in those cheap répertoire companies, 
where all were like a family—some- 
times jarring, but mostly happy and 
loyal, quarreling a little among them- 
selves, but uniting against the outer 
world, especially when business was 
bad, and salaries were not forthcoming 
with anything like regularity. 

No wonder she loved her “people” 
as she called them. It was they who had 
comforted her, when, after seven years, 
her mother had grown too frail to stand 
the hardships of uncertainty and travel 
and had uncomplainingly faded away. 
It was a sad gap in Ada’s life, but at 
fourteen one’s sky cannot remain gray 
very long, and the travel and work 
made wholesome healing for a sore 
heart. Now she looked back to those 
years and saw the sordidness of it all, 
and she wondered why, passionately 
calling herself to account for being un- 
able to clothe them with the rosy mantle 
they had been invested with in her 
childish eyes. 

It was only lately that they stood out 
so bare and cold—since she had met the 
young graduate of a fashionable dra- 
matic school, Roy Allen, on whose ac- 
count her heart beat so nervously to- 
night. But she refused to believe that he 
could influence her into being ashamed 
of her early years of struggle. He was 
a gentleman, beginning life with an 
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education that she would be satisfied to 
end it with, and he was different—dif- 
ferent from those good-hearted, impul- 
sive, but not over-refined people she 
had always associated with; and she 
was not blind to that difference. That, 
she told herself, was all. 

She was proud, too, of his friend- 
ship—a friendship that had begun with 
his first day at rehearsal, and ripened 
quickly as her kind offer to help him 
was eagerly accepted. 

He was grateful to her for rescuing 
him from a humiliating experience, 
when, his first professional part being 
placed in his hands, he was impatiently 
told to “go on—go on, Mr. Allen—we 
can’t wait all day.” On the dimly lit 
stage he had stumbled through his few 
lines, hopelessly reading with emotional 
fervor the “business” along with the 
speeches. 

A few unkind snickers had told him 
how these professionals despised an 
amateur, and throbbing with hurt pride, 
he was about to return the part, when 
Ada came forward quickly and said 
kindly, as she took the part out of his 
hand: 

“Really, Mr. Fulton, these parts are 
terrible— no wonder Mr. Allen couldn’t 
read his.” 

Taking her pencil, she had underlined 
the business for him, and with a whis- 
pered word of encouragement and in- 
struction, returned the part. 

“It’s a shame,” she said, when he 
came off after having gone through 
it a second time less clumsily. “Every- 
one has to begin sometime; one is not 
born with the knowledge of stage tech- 
nique.” 

Then she had taken him aside and 
given him a few “points,” so that when 
the act was gone through again, he had 
quite recovered his confidence and 
spirits. 

That little incident established a cer- 
tain relationship between them—that of 
pupil and mistress—protégé and guard- 
ian—so to-night Ada’s heart beat with 
feverish anxiety in her earnest desire 
for him to “make good.” Her fingers 
trembled as she fastened the star of bril- 
liants in her hair, and she tore herself 
free from the hands of her wondering 
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maid with a new impatience, as she 
hurried to the stage to shake hands and 
wish the beginner_good luck. 

He was waiting to ask her opinion 
on his make-up, and he now inquired 
anxiously how it looked. “Fine,” she 


said, lying heartily, knowing there was- 


not time to alter it. Then she stationed 
herself beside him as Mr. Fulton called : 
“First act—clear—places.” 

The stage-hands jostled each other 
off the stage. where they had been 
Icunging, dancing lightly to the over- 
ture, or fighting for a place at the peep- 
hole in the curtain. Roy envied them 
their sang-froid, and nervously turned 
to Ada for reassurance that he looked 
all right. 

“All right—Flash ’em! Let her go! 
Foots up full!” 

Roy heard Mr, Fulton’s orders to the 
electrician as in a dream, and Ada had 
to give him a little shove to remind him 
that he entered “at rise.” 

“That’s you,” she whispered, and be- 
fore Roy knew anything he found him- 
self meeting the heavy man in the mid- 
dle of the stage and speaking in a voice 
that seemed to belong to somebody else. 

Mr. Fulton joined Ada, script in 
hand, ready to prompt. “Knows his 
lines all right,” was Fulton’s comment 
in a whisper, as Roy went on steadily, 
though mechanically. 

“Lovely voice,” whispered Ada, 
flushed with pride at her protégé’s suc- 
cess. 

“Those college fellows always have 
good voices,” said Fulton grudgingly. 
“Get them from rooting at baseball, 
where they get their bulky shoulders.” 
He lifted his own narrow ones disdain- 


‘fully, as he looked at Roy’s massive 


build. 

Just then Roy turned, and making 
his exit above the entrance where Ful- 
ton and Ada stood, was seen full face 
on by the manager for the first time. 

“Great gatlings!” he exclaimed. 
“What’s the fellow made up as?” 

“Don’t speak to him about it,” plead- 
ed Ada, placing a detaining hand on 
his arm. “He’s so sensitive, and I told 
him it was O. K. I'll see it’s all right 
for the next performance, and he’s 
through now.” 
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“If you had had as many amateurs 
to lick into shape as I have,” growled 
Fulton, “you wouldn’t be so squeamish 
about hurting their feelings.” Then he 
added, “It’s near you, girl,” and sh 
hurried to her entrance. 


A little later Fulton was startled by ~ 
a silence more appalling to his trained ~ 


stage ear than a sudden noise. He 
quickly prompted Ada, who had missed 
her cue. “I knew it,” grumbled Fulton 
to himself. “Stuck in her second line 
because she’s trying to dig up a fancy 
speech with which to break the news 
gently to Allen that his make-up is rot- 
ten.” 

But Ada needed no such prepara- 
tion; her nature overflowed with a 
large spring of tolerant sympathy from 
which bubbled tactful words, soften- 
ing her criticism until it became a cre- 
ative instead of a destructive force. 
She sent Bessie, her maid, for Roy, 
and when he came to her door, said 
without a trace of the instructor in 
her manner: 

“To-morrow night I want you to see 
if you like a suggestion I have to make 
which I think will improve your make- 
up. I'll come down early and show 
you.” : 
“Thank you, Miss Rendell,” he an- 
swered. “You seem to be the only mem- 
ber of the company who can forgive 
me for being an amateur.” 

“You mustn’t judge them harshly,” 
she said, loyally. “We have all had to 
compete, and generally unsuccessful- 
ly, with rich amateurs, who only come 
into our business to gratify a passing 
vanity, and it is the remembrance of 
them that makes us hard.” 

“Tt hasn’t made you hard,” said Roy. 

“Yes, it has—but I discriminate,” 
she said with a smile. 

“Well, I wont be an amateur long,” 
said Roy warmly. “I mean to work 
hard—I want to reach the top.” 

Ada looked at his finely cut features 
and thick, wavy hair, and her admira- 
tion involuntarily expressed _ itself. 
“There is nothing—absolutely nothing 
to keep you back,” she said. She was 
not one to deal in half measures when 
meting out praise. “You have every 
qualification that goes to make the suc- 
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eessful actor, and what help I can give 
you is always at your service.” 

“Thank you,” he said. His eyes spar- 
kled as though her words had lighted 
Ambition’s flame behind them; he 
pressed her hand gratefully and wished 
her good-night. 

Ada took home with her that clasp 
of his hand, and she went to sleep 
with the vision before her of his face 
as it glowed with the hope kindled by 
her encouraging words. 

The picture before Roy’s eyes as he 
dropped off to sleep was that of a 
young man, Roy Allen, occupying the 
center of the stage, a calcium fuil upon 
him, and a sea of approving faces in 
front. 


Roy Allen had no scruple in taking 
full advantage of Ada’s kindly offer of 
aid, evidently unconscious that she fre- 
quently took time. from her own work 
to devote to his. His parts, which were 
only “bits,” he took to her each week, 
and she generously looked them 
through, scoring the points, and accent- 
ing words to give him correct readings 
before she even glanced through her 
own. At night, before each perform- 
ance, he would knock at her door, and 
she would leave her own dressing sus- 
pended while she scrutinized his make- 
up carefully, sometimes suggesting an 
improvement, but always ending with 
a word of kindly praise and encourage- 
ment. At times she would line up his 
face herself, and after he was gone; 
Bessie would have to hurry to get her 
teady in time for her entrance. 

At rehearsal, instead of walking up 
and down studying her own parts be- 
tween the scenes when she was on, as 
had been her custom, she was found 
in corners with Roy, declaiming _ his 
fines while he repeated the words and 
tones after her. This loss of time 
forced her to study between the acts of 
the night performance, and at odd mo- 
ments when she usually rested—which 
caused Bessie, who adored her, to re- 
monstrate. 

“T wouldn’t kill myself for that 

fellow if I were you, Miss 
= she said. “He wont thank you 

. #.” 
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“You are wrong, Bessie,” Ada an- 
swered. “He is very grateful for the 
little help I give him.” 

“Well, you’re the only one who 
thinks so,” said Bessie. 

“lm the only one concerned, so what 
others think does not matter,” said Ada 
conclusively. 

But Bessie was not to be silenced. 

“Lily Rogers says he is so much up- 
stage now that he couldn’t play a front 
scene if he tried—that if he goes on 
at this rate, he’ll soon be through the 
back drop and ‘into the alley.” 

“Lily Rogers is a funny little girl,” 
said Ada, “but she does not under- 
stand Mr. Allen.” 

At the same time Ada was anxious 
for Roy to be liked by the company, 
so that night she gently hinted to him 
that he would find his position pleas- 
anter in the company if he would be a 
little more friendly to the people, or 
as Lily Rogers put it—not quite so 
much “up-stage.” 

Roy was completely bewildered. “I 
mind my own business—what more do 
they want?” he asked. 

“Just a little interest in their af- 
fairs,” suggested Ada. 

“Very few people interest me,” said 
Roy. “You are the only one here I care 
to talk to.” 

“Their hearts are warm—and they 
would really like to make you one of 
them,” she pleaded. 

“But I don’t -want to be one of 
them,” he argued. “I’m satisfied with 
being myself. If they don’t like me, 
I can’t help it. I’d be sorry if you didn’t 
like me,” he added, softening. 

“Of course I like you,” said Ada 
frankly—and told herself that her 
heart beat happily only because she 
found her friendship appreciated. 

Little rumors of gossip that circu- 
lated round the company reached her 
ears, but left her undisturbed. She ex- 
pected her coaching of Roy in his parts 
to cause unpleasant comment, but was 
not afraid of scandal, ads they were 
both extremely punctilious in regard to 
Society’s laws. Her warm interest, she 
told herself, was merely professional, 
and if she carried home and cherished 
the memory of a compliment to her 
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beauty and graciousness that Roy oc- 
casionally dropped her, she risked hurt- 
ing no one but herself. 

Consequently when Fulton, in gruff 
concern, said: “Ada, I guess you wont 
make a fool of yourself over that 
Allen fellow?” Ada replied with spirit 
that in her gentle disposition was al- 
most temper: “Do you call forming a 
friendship making a fool of one’s self ?” 

“Of course not,” said Fulton. “Only 
he’s not one of us, and never can be. 
He’s not been through the ten, twenty 
and thirty mill.” 

“That is why his friendship attracts 
me,” said Ada. “He hopes—he en- 
thuses—he doesn’t harp on what strug- 
gles he has been through.” 

“Never had any, I guess,” inter- 
rupted Fulton. 

“And I’m glad of it,” said Ada. “It’s 
like breathing fresh air to talk to some 
one who can see the romance in the 
stage and love it. It makes me hope, 


and lifts me out of the sluggishness’ 


that this eternal stock work sinks one 
into.” 

“All right, Ada,” said Fulton. “Let 
it go at that; only I hope he wont make 
you up-stage with your own sort.” 


A few months later Ada approached 
Mr. Fulton, and timidly suggested he 
might entrust Roy with a few small 
parts of some importance. She obtained 
a grudging half-promise, as he said: 
“He must ask me for them. I’m not 
going to effer him a better position; 
he’s got too swelled a head already.” 

“You are wrong,” she answered. “He 
has not got a swelled head—you would 
understand if you knew him better.” 

Fulton murmured, “Don’t want to 
know him at all—don’t like him.” 

But Ada was too full of hope to 
mind Fulton’s growling, and that night 
she said to Roy, “I think you might 
venture to ask Mr. Fulton to give you 
some better parts. He is satisfied you 
could handle them—he hinted as much 
to me.” 

Roy was delighted. “I'll ask him 
now,” he said. 

“No, not now,” she advised. “Wait 
until after the performance. He always 
goes to Havlin’s on the corner for a 
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drink. If you happened to meet him in 
there—” she suggested tentatively. 

“I don’t care to go into those cheap 
saloons,” said Roy, unconscious of 
how slim his chance of getting the 
parts would be if Fulton heard him. 
“Couldn’t I catch him coming out?” 

“No, you can’t ask him on the street. - 
Wait for him here—he generally for- 
gets something and comes back for it.” 

But Fulton’s memory evidently re- 
formed, for it was several nights before 
Roy caught him at the right moment, 
missing one part that he might have 
had through the half-week’s delay. 

When Roy played the better parts 
satisfactorily the company respected 
him for his progress and earnestness 
and warmed towards him a little, 
though their change of attitude was of 
small importance to him, and he would 
not have observed it if it had not been 
for Ada, who was keenly sensitive on 
his account. She was quick to notice a 
little overture of friendliness made to 
him by Lily Rogers, and implored him 
with a look to respond with some 
warmth. But it was only a temporary 
armistice, for the warfare between the 
impulsive, experienced soubrette, and 
the “superior” educated amateur could 
never be entirely stamped out. Still, 
Ada was thankful to have a little sur- 
face amity, trusting to time to estab- 
lish her protégé in the hearts of her 
fellow-professionals. 

With this hope, she continued to 
work with Roy, and now advised a 
course of study—selecting leading 
parts for him to get perfect in, in plays 
which her experience told her were 
likely to be produced by the company. 
She told him tales of understudies who 
leaped into prominence in a single 
night, because they had fully equipped 
themselves by quietly working. Roy 
eagerly grasped her idea—his ambition 
soaring —and studied many parts 
which, Ada not having time to coach 
him in, he formed his own conceptions 
of, and decided to play his own way 
when the opportunity arrived. In the 
meantime he went plodding along, 
making good in the small parts, though 
showing no signs of brilliance to any- 
one except to Ada, and to himself. 





One night he knocked at her dress- 
ing-room door before going up to his 
own, and told her a couple of friends 
of his were automobiling through the 
town and were staying over to see his 
performance. He was almost as ex- 
cited as on the night of his first per- 
formance. “I want you to meet them, 
Miss Rendell,” he said. “They are nice 
people—Mr. and Mrs. Seymour—I 
want them to know your opinion of 
my work, Will you come with us to a 
little supper after the performance?” 

Ada was delighted at the chance of 
meeting people in his world. The 
thought of mixing socially with people 
of the leisured class stimulated her to 
do her best work that night, and when 
she was dressing after the perform- 
ance, she almost drove Bessie dis- 
tracted by selecting dress after dress 
to wear for the supper and then dis- 
carding’ it as unfit. She finally chose 
one that drew from Roy a facile com- 
pliment, a fact which alone made the 
night a success to Ada. At the supper 
she captivated his friends with her 
charming manners and ready wit, and 
the ring of real desire was in Mrs. Sey- 
mour’s voice when she asked her to 
visit them whenever she came to New 
York. 

When Ada had wished them all 
good-night at the hotel, Mr. and Mrs. 
Seymour turned to Roy with warm 
praises for his friend, both as an 
actress and as a woman. Roy gladly 
acquiesced in all they said, pleased that 
his good taste was approved of. 

“Guess the next part you'll be play- 
ing will be Benedick to her Beatrice?” 
teased Mr. Seymour. 

“She would make a charming Bea- 
trice;’ added Mrs, Seymour. 

Roy laughed and changed the sub- 
ject, but when alone, he thought: 
“Why not? She likes me; she can help 
‘me; she can talk to and influence the 
kind of people who can push me for- 
ward, and with whom I cannot be fa- 
miliar. She can also be a lady and min- 
gle with my friends. Why not?” 


Roy’s next promotion was to that of 
juvenile man—Mr. Jensen, who was 
playing those parts, having been of- 
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fered a better position in some other 
company. Ada was the first to hear 
the good news, and she had asked Jen- 
sen to wait until she spoke to Fulton 
for Roy before he handed in his no- 
tice. The result was that Roy was 
again prompted by Ada to ask for the 
better parts, and Fulton had said: 
“Yes, for Miss Rendell’s sake I’ll give 
you a trial.” 

“Thank you,” Roy had responded, 
“but if you don’t think me capable I 
don’t want the position through the in- 
fluence of Miss Rendell alone.” 

“My boy,” said Fulton, pleased at 
the spirit Roy showed, “if you don’t 
make good you'll go back to small parts 
mighty quick. I don’t push people for- 
ward for the sake of influence. If I 
were that kind I wouldn’t be stage- 
manager to-day for a second-rate stock 
company. Here’s your part in next 
week’s bill.” 

Roy took the part straight to Ada, 
and they read it over together. It was 
that of a sort of second lover to the 
part Ada was to play, and she went 
through the principal speeches with 
him to give him a good idea of the 
readings. 

They had one pretty love scene to- 
gether and there was a kiss, which next 
day at rehearsal Roy was very con- 
scious of, and which Mr. Fulton criti- 
cised him severely for. “Those stage 
kisses are out of date,-Mr. Allen,” he 
said. “Kiss Miss Rendell as if you 
meant it.” 

He did so—trembling and blushing. 
To his astonishment Ada was perfectly 
cool and unconcerned. For a moment 
his self-confidence received a shock. 
He almost forgot to read his lines, 
wondering could he have been mis- 
taken in her feelings towards him. 

But when they rehearsed the busi- 
ness alone in her dressing-room be- 
tween the acts that night, it was she 
who trembled and blushed, and he who 
was collected and cool. He took her in 
his arms and said: 

“Jessie, I want you for my own, my 
wife.” 

Ada replied, striving to be business- 
like, “No, Mr. Allen, that is too cold— 
try it on your lower tones.” 
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She repeated the words with a | 


warmth and softness that went through 
them both. He caught her tone, and 
said again: “I want you for my own— 
my wife.” 

“Tessie, I want you,’ ” she corrected. 

“No,” he answered. “I want you for 
my own, my wife—Ada.” 

And Ada answered simply, “I am 
glad.” 

That night she dismissed Bessie 
early, telling her Mr. Allen would walk 
home with her, and that in future she, 
Bessie, need not wait. “Mr. Allen and 
I are engaged, Bessie,” she said, “but 
we want it kept secret for the present.” 

Bessie promised secrecy, but was not 
over-warm in her congratulations, for 
she shared the company’s opinion of 
Roy, and considered her mistress too 
good for him. But Ada was more than 
satisfied, and perhaps that night was 
the happiest in her life, when they 
stopped at the little café to celebrate 
their engagement with a quiet mid- 
night supper. 

With this new joy to support her, 
Ada gave more and more help and in- 
struction to Roy—advising and guiding 
him on the business as well as the ar- 
tistic side. At the end of the season, 
when he was offered a renewal of his 
contract, she advised him to accept it 
for the experience, and she continued 
by his side as a matter of course. But 
when he entered on his second year as 
a member of the Lyric Stock Com- 
pany, he looked for as rapid a promo- 
tion as he had gained in the first one, 
and grew discontented when he found 
himself likely to remain juvenile man 
for the whole season. His discontent 
finally reached its climax. 

One of the. plays which he had 
studied was produced by the company, 
and Roy was cast for the juvenile, as 
usual—a very unimportant part in 


> 99 


‘that piece. The leading man had been 


suffering from a cold for some time, 
and during the run of this piece his 
voice grew so husky that he was 
forced to rest. Roy’s chance came. Mr. 
Fulton was glad to let him play the 
part he declared he was so familiar 
with, and went on himself for the ju- 
venile. 
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_ At the close of the performance, 
nowever, everybody avoided Roy, and 
Ada’s praise was very unsatisfactory, 
lacking enthusiasm in its weak, “Very 
nice, dear—of course you were nervous, 
and could not do yourself full justice.” 

Roy had not been at all nervous—in 
fact, he had never felt so calm and 
self-confident, but seeing the others had 
not considered it a success he remained 
silent, allowing even Ada to attribute 
his failure to nervousness. The leading 
man was sent for and forced to play 
the following night in spite of his still 
hoarse voice. 

Roy then cherished the idea that his 
services were undervalued, and planned 


to leave the company. He realized his ” 


dependence on Ada, so decided that she 
must leave with him. He suggested that 
at the end of the season they should 
marry and devote the summer to look- 
ing for a good engagement for them 
both in a large production. Ada was 
easily persuaded,- seeing nothing in 
Roy’s desire to leave but a longing to 
possess her as -his own. Their plans 
were announced to the company, and 
the manager was bitterly disappointed 
when Roy indignantly refused to make 
their last night a “banner night” by 
having the marriage ceremony per- 
formed on the stage at the close of the 
performance. 


Five years later Ada Rendell Allen — 
was sitting alone in her dainty apart- 


ment in New York. That city had heard 
of her husband as a young actor of 


pleasing appearance, but Broadway — 


knew Ada, if it knew her at all, as a 
small-part actress of little importance, 
for that is what the five years of wait- 
ing and work, and married life had 
made her. 

They had agreed never to take sepa- 
rate engagements, for Roy needed 
Ada’s help and encouragement, and 
Ada needed to be needed. “You see, 
dear,” Roy had said, when they re- 
ceived their first offer of a double en- 
gagement, in which the part for Ada 
was only a “bit,” “you don’t need the 
experience as I do.” And Ada, knowing 
how difficult it was to procure joint 


engagements in which both parts were ~ 
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good, had cheerfully subsided into the 
background, where she had remained 
ever since. 

If the fire of her ambition ever burned 
her during those years, she bravely 
smothered it and never showed the 
scars. Her aspirations were to star in 
the part of the helpful wife, and she 

- felt she was not succeeding when Roy’s 
discontent was as apparent as it had 
been of late. They were both playing in 

_ one of the big successes of the season, 
and for the first few months of the en- 

gagement they were more than satisfied 
with their good fortune. Ada’s part 
was insignificant, beginning in the sec- 
ond act and ending in the third, but she 
was content because Roy was happy. 
He was playing a short, but important 
and showy réle, and understudying the 
lead. His old friends, the Seymours, 
had come to see the play, and had told 
him that in their opinion he was much 
more fitted for the lead than the promi- 
nent actor, Sydney Prosper, who was 
playing it. Roy had taken their word as 
a prophecy, and had grown more and 
more impatient as the months passed 
by and left it unfulfilled. His grudge 
against the fate that endowed Sydney 
with perfect health extended to Sydney 
himself. He resented, too, the easy non- 
chalance with which the latter seemed to 
accept his success, and attributed it to 
a phlegmatic disposition. 

The fact that he himself would wel- 

come Sydney’s position with all the ar- 
dor incidental to an artistic tempera- 
ment was sufficient reason to him for 

Fate to force Sydney to abdicate in his 

favor. He yearned for praise, and at 
every understudy rehearsal, listened 
greedily for complimentary comments 
on his performance of Sydney’s part. 

Ada, conscious of his need, supplied 

the want and often exaggerated a com- 
monplace remark which she overheard 
into a compliment, and repeated it to 

Roy as such. Her old habit of help- 

fully criticising him after each perform- 

ance had weakly deteriorated into a 

song of praise, repeated each night until 
it had become so trite, that to one less 
self-centered than Roy it would now be 
unbearably cloying. Yet still the words, 
“Splendid, dear—your voice was fine 
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to-night,” with which she greeted him 
when he came off, were as necessary to 
him as his daily food. 

She realized, though, that it was not 
enough—that he wanted to forge ahead, 
and felt she would do much to make 
the opportunity for which he craved. 
It hurt her to see him each night watch- 
ing Sydney’s big scene with jealous 
eyes, his finger on the pulse of the audi- 
ence—counting the curtain calls, and 
pleased if they failed to reach the ac- 
customed number. But most of all it 
hurt her when the scene went extra 
well, for then she was forced to listen 
to foolish wonderings on Roy’s part as 
to how an intelligent audience could 
stand such rotten work. 

Besides, she had a liking for the big, 
good-tempered leading man, and it was 
hard to wish for Roy to get his oppor- 
tunity at Sydney’s expense. A little 
friendship had sprung up between Syd- 
ney and Ada, and the latter hoped the 
grouchiness displayed by Roy was on 
her account. His unkind remark to her 
the night before fostered the hope, and 
though they had had their most serious 
quarrel in consequence, the thought 
that came later—that he was humanly 
jealous of her, gave her the comfort of 
believing him only capable of big- 
hearted faults. 

As they were leaving the theatre, 
Sydney had held the stage-door open 
for Ada to pass out, and Roy had gone 
first, giving a sulky “good-night” in 
response to Sydney’s hearty one. To 
atone for his rudeness, Ada had put 
extra warmth in her gracious, “Good- 
night, Mr. Prosper,” and foolishly add- 
ed, “How well the big scene went to- 
night.” 

“Did it?” asked Sydney. “I didn’t 
notice.” 

When they were out in the street, 
Roy turned fiercely and accused her of 
“truckling to that fellow’s vanity”’— 
which so astonished and pained her that 
she had retorted bitterly. The quarrel 
had aroused latent ambition, and she 
had lain awake half the night, while a 
battle was fought within her between 
the actress and the wife. But the actress 
had little hope of victory, for she had ~ 
given away her fighting force bit by bit 
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for years into the hands of her oppo- 
nent. So the wife conquered. 

In the morning a vaguely-formed 
plan led her to hold out a little hope to 
Roy, so she said, “I dreamed last night 
you would soon get your chance to play 
the lead.” 

He laughed and answered, “If the 
stage-manager were old Fulton, you 
might make it come true.” Then he 
kissed her lightly and left her to plan 
her dream into reality. 

That night, instead of watching Roy’s 
scenes, she allowed herself to be drawn 
into merry conversation with Sydney, 
whose many overtures to friendliness 
she had previously held in check. But 
now she responded heartily, and gave 
free rein to her bright, imaginative talk, 
interesting him so deeply that he missed 
his cue and kept the stage waiting. Roy 
was on, and “gagged” until Sydney 
appeared—which fact so delighted him 
that he failed to inquire into the cause. 

It soon became a habit for Ada and 
Sydney to talk in the semi-darkness 
back of the scenes, and as Sydney’s 
carelessness was repeated, other cues 
being missed by him, Roy was the last 
in the company to note the reason. He 
heard the manager threaten to fine Syd- 
ney if he made another stage-wait. 
“Three this week, Mr. Prosper,” he 
heard him say. “This is no cheap road 
show—you are playing on Broadway.” 

How happy Roy was that night; so 
was Sydney, but Roy was too self- 
engrossed to notice that. 

Roy told Ada he had heard the stage- 
manager “call down” Prosper. They 
were going home after the perform- 
ance, and Ada said: “Yes, I feel guilty 
because he was talking to me and did 
not know it was so near his cue.” 

“You and Prosper seem to find a lot 
to talk about,” said Roy. 

Ada looked up hopefully, but he was 
not looking at her, and a street light 
showed her his eyes shining into the 
distance. She laughed a little and said: 
“We have a great many tastes in com- 
mon—aren’t you jealous?” 

She had to repeat her question: Roy 
was dreaming. “Aren’t you jealous of 
Mr. Prosper and me?” she said. 
“Eh? Oh, no, of course not. Jealous? 
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You know I’m not of a jealous nature,” 
he answered absently. 
“I think Mr. Prosper is a fine fel- 
low,” persevered Ada, “I like him.” 
“Yes, he is—so do I,” agreed Roy. ~ 
The fact that Roy no longer cher- 
ished any bitterness against Sydney 
brought a curious little pang of regret 
to Ada’s heart, which she answered 
with her intellect. “He is not jealous 
on the domestic side, because he is sat- 
isfied, and sure of my love, while his . 
artistic heart is hungry. If I could get 
him his opportunity he would turn to 
me with the old love, and more.” And 
she plunged more deeply into her new 
friendship—which the members of the 
company called by another name, 


Sydney Prosper prided himself on 
being “straight” with both men and 
women, but in the matter of forming a 
friendship with a woman whose hus- 
band he disliked, he quieted his con- 
science by saying: “Serve the self-satis- 
fied prig right if he gets a jolt; though 
she and I know it’s pure friendship, it 
wouldn’t hurt for him to get a good, 
sharp scare.” 

So their intimacy ripened. Sydney 
called Ada “comrade,” and she respond- 
ed with “brother,” and the appellations 
seemed to provide their friendship with 
a safe foundation. Ada had many, in- 
terests outside theatrical ones—books, 
music, pictures; and with Sydney she 
could discuss them all, giving free rein 
to her clever criticism, which he frankly 
admired. Roy cared nothing for music, 
or anything else that could not be used 
theatrically, so when an invitation for 
the company to attend an afternoon con- 
cert was put up on the call board, it did 
not interest him. He was quite willing 
for Ada to go alone, or with any mem- 
ber of the company, so when Sydney 
laid the ground bait by deliberately 
stumbling in a speech, he had no diffi- 
culty later in obtaining Roy’s consent 
to his accompanying Ada. 

Walking home with her after the 
concert, Sydney remarked : “I expect to 
receive a couple of tickets next week 
for a private exhibition of pictures 
by that Rassian Johnnie, Zionski— 
wouldn’t you like to go?” 








“T’d love to!” said Ada. 

“Tt’s a bit far out,” said Sydney, “but 
we could easily make it.” 

“Far out?” said Ada, a sudden idea 
flooding her face with color. “Where?” 

Sydney looked at her admiringly, and 
wondered how much time he would 
waste straining after success if he could 
find himself cared for by a woman like 
her. Then he thought of her husband, 
and roused himself to answer her re- 
mark: ; 

“T must ask Roy first if he can spare 
me to go.” 

“Oh, I can easily fix him,” said Syd- 
ney rashly. 

“What do you mean?” asked Ada, 
with suspicion. 

Sydney looked conscious for a mo- 
ment and then said lightly, “I mean I'll 
ask him to let you go—he—he’s a good 
sort and wont mind.” 

“Mr. Prosper,” began Ada. 

“What’s the matter with ‘brother?’ ” 
interrupted Sydney. 

“Mr. Prosper,” repeated Ada ear- 
nestly, “Roy is a good fellow. People 
don’t always understand him, and some- 
times, I know, do not comprehend my 
love for him.” 

“I understand, comrade, don’t wor- 
ty,” said Sydney, impulsively taking 
her hand. 

She withdrew it gently, and said, 
“Thank you, brother.” Then she deftly 
gave the conversation an impersonal 
turn. 

For several nights after this Sydney 
carefully attended to his work, never 
missing an entrance or a cue in spite of 
Ada’s entertaining conversation in the 
wings. And noting Roy’s change of 
mood towards him—Allen’s grouchi- 
ness had returned in full force—he said 
to himself, “I knew the fellow was that 
sort.” 

_And then he deliberately. made a 
stage-wait, which brought full upon 
him the wrath of the stage-manager. 
“Mr. Prosper,” the latter began, “if you 
cannot give more attention to your work, 
Broadway is full of actors who can and 
will. You can’t always live on your 
popularity—and we can’t have the per- 
formance spoiled this way. You shall 
be fined, sir!” he ended heatedly. 
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Sydney only smiled, cheerfully look- 
ing forward to a slimmer envelope on 
the coming Saturday. Then he went 
straight to Roy, who had heard the 
stage-manager’s harangue. 

“Lend me your wife to-morrow aft- 
ernoon, Allen?” he said flippantly. “I 
want to take her to a picture show.” 

“A what?” asked Roy, bewildered— 
his own rising hopes blinding him to 
the very evident signs of similar ones 
in Sydney’s eyes. 

“A stand-still picture show,” he ex- 
plained. 

“Oh, all right,” said Roy, agreeably. 

“And a dinner after,” added Sydney, 
boldly. 

“If she wants to go,” said Roy, “I 
don’t mind.” 

“And all for one cue missed and a 
dinky fine,” thought Sydney. , 

Ada was helping the leading woman, 
whose maid was absent, so knew noth- 
ing of what had eccurred during the 
first act. When she was dressed to go 
home and waiting for Roy, Sydney 
came and told her he had asked and 
obtained her husband’s consent for her 
to go and see the pictures, and to a little 
dinner afterwards. She looked very 
pretty to him as she stood there on the 
dark stage, the one bunch light throw- 
ing her white face into bright relief 
against her dark furs, and catching the 
light in her eyes, liquefying them. 

“He said—dinner after?’ she asked, 
catching her breath. 


“Yes,” said Sydney. “Will you 
come ?” 
“Of course, brother,” she said 
brightly. 


“Good-night, comrade,” he said. “T’ll 
call for you at three.” And going home 
alone, he said to his conscience, “I don’t 
call it stealing to take from a fellow 
something he does not want, and doesn’t 
appreciate.” Finding the conscience un- 
quieted, he added, “Well, I’m not steal- 
ing a woman by simply taking her out 
to dinner.” 

Roy did not notice the picture Ada 
made as she stood so still in the bunch 
light. He only knew he had to call her 
twice before she realized he was ready 
to go home. 

“Mr. Prosper asked me to go with 
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him to-morrow, and said you didn’t 
mind,” she said, as they walked along 
together. 

“Yes, that’s so,” said Roy. “Gee, Ada 
—you should have heard Rattlers get 
after him for making another wait in 
the first act.” 

“He did that again?’ asked Ada, 
looking up sharply. 

“A bad one,” said Roy. “He gets 
fined this time.” He laughed. They 
walked on-in silence for some time. 
“Roy,” said Ada suddenly, “your work 
is everything to you, isn’t it?” 

“Eh? Oh, yes—I guess so,” he an- 
swered absently. 

“I would give a great deal to get you 
the opportunity you want, Roy.” 

“Yes, I know—you’re all right, Ada, 
but you can’t help me—we’re not in a 
cheap stock company now with you the 
popular leading woman.” 

Ada did not answer, and again there 
was silence. She lay awake again that 


. night, watching another battle—this 


time between the wife and the woman 
within her—and again the wife con- 
quered. 

When Sydney called for her the next 
day, her eyes were glittering with a 
light he had never seen in them before. 
A quickening warmth ran through him 
—not the first he had felt on her ac- 
count—but to-day he let it have its 
sway, dazzled, perhaps blinded, by those 
misleading sparkles in her eyes. 

When they stood before the pictures, 
which she admired indiscriminately, 
and which he frankly neglected, many 
people turned to look at them, and 
smiled knowingly, as they watched their 
happy preoccupation, 

Before going to dinner, Ada suggest- 
ed an hour’s stroll about the park, and 
then with a charming caprice, insisted 
they should have dinner at an insignifi- 
cant German café near by. Sydney 
remonstrated, but agreed to her whim 
when she assured him that she would 
enjoy it better than down-town—it 
looked so Bohemian. 

He was surprised to find her carp- 
ingly critical when the dinner was 
served, however, and blamed himself 
for not insisting on their dining at a 
proper hotel. 





But she said, “It doesn’t matter— 
let them cook something else,” and 
playfully ordered him to put his watch 
away when he consulted it to see if 
they could afford the time to wait. 

Her girlish, buoyant mood fascinated ~ 
him, and he abandoned himself to the 
pleasure of the moment. She lingered 
daintily over each dish as it was served, 
and delighted the waiter with her ex- 
travagant praise of the cooking. Sydney 
had a few uneasy qualms about the 
time, but he had little trouble in crush- 
ing them when he looked across at ‘her 
flushed, happy face and the wonderful, 
tantalizing lights in her eyes. It was 
only when they rose from the table and 
she asked about the time that his fears 
returned. He looked at his watch, and 
silently held it out for her to see. She 
paled, and he quickly sought to reas- 
sure her. 

“T’'ll phone for a taxi’, and you'll be 
able to make it if you hurry,” he said, 
smiling. 

“And you?” she asked breathlessly. 

“Oh, I?” he said lightly. Then he 
lowered his voice, adding, “I’ve had the 
happiest day I ever had in my life— 
what do I care about missing a per- 
formance ?” 

He hurried away to telephone the 
cab before she could reply. They scarce- 
ly spoke again until they were speeding 
along theatrewards, when Sydney sud- 
denly leaned over and took her un: 
gloved hand. He held it tightly between 
his own. 

“You’re cold,” he said, in affectionate — 
concern. “Don’t worry about me, com- 
rade—I meant what I said in the café,” 

She tried to withdraw her hand, but 
he pressed it tighter. “Don’t,” she said. 
“You mustn’t.” 

“Don’t you like me just a little?” he 
asked softly. 

“T love him,” was her reply. 

“Then your friendliness was all a 
hoax—and this? Don’t tell me that this 
was a deliberate trap?” His voice grew 
harsh as he recalled her peculiar be- 
havior at the dinner, 

“No—that is—not altogether. I do 
like you,” she answered miserably. “But 
I love him.” 

He dropped her hand and sat wretch- 
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edly silent. She went on: “I—he—Oh, 
I suppose you despise me, but I did 
want him to get his chance—he will de- 
spise me too when he knows.” 

“Oh, no, he wont,” said Sydney with 
conviction. 

“Do you think he will love me 
more?” she asked eagerly. 

He did not answer. 

“IT am sorry,” she said. “I didn’t 
think about you—really I didn’t. Don’t 
you believe I’m sorry for you?” 

“Don’t give your sympathy away— 
you will need it all, comrade,” he said 
sadly. “You are a big-souled woman 
and you’ve stooped to trickery—that in 
itself will hurt you; and then it is for 
the sake of a man who is unwor—” 

“Hush,” she interrupted. “Please— 
say what you like about me—but you 
‘don’t know him.” 

And they said no more until they 
reached the theatre. 

“Now, Mrs. Allen,” said Sydney, as 
the taxi’ stopped at the stage-door, 
“make what excuse you see fit for your 
lateness. I’ll ‘phone Rattlers that I’ve 
been stalled somewhere, so your hus- 
band can play through the part undis- 
turbed.” 

He helped her out, and then rode 
away without another word. 

Ada did not need to make any expla- 
nation. She was not missed in the gen- 
eral excitement, and she was in plenty 
of time for her entrance. It was with 
very mixed feelings that she watched 
Roy’s performance. She was conscious 
of a lack in it, and when she heard the 
manager say that he got through very 
well, but “could not touch Prosper,” 
she did not know whether she was glad 
or sorry. She expurgated the remark 
and retailed it to Roy’s ears as “I 
heard the manager say you did well, 
dear.” 

Roy was dressing for the street, and 
she was waiting for him, He answered: 
“He couldn’t say less. He wouldn’t say 
that if he could help it, because he’s a 
pal of Prosper’s. The way he lets that 
fellow make ducks and drakes of that 
part gets me. Why, I handled that third 
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wait for you downstairs, dear,” and left 
him alone. 

All the way home he talked and 
laughed like a pleased, excited child, 
and she let him ramble on about him- 
self until they were home and had 
eaten the little supper she prepared for 
them both. 

They sat automatically swallowing 
the dainty food, neither of them tasting 
it—he in his garrulity, and she in her 
preoccupation. Then Roy lighted a 
cigar and leaned back contentedly puf- 
fing in contemplation. Ada came and 
stood behind him, resting her hands on 
his shoulders. 

“Well, you’ve had your chance,” she 
said. “Do you know how you got it?” 

“Prosper didn’t show up at all,” he 
said in surprise. “Didn’t you know?” 

“Oh, yes—I knew—I was with him.” 

“Yes, that’s so. I forgot,” said Roy. 

“Yes, I kept him late—on purpose,” 
she went on steadily. “I—I—flirted 
with him.” 

Roy did not answer, and she waited 
a moment. Then she withdrew her 
hands and stood in front of him. He 
was not looking at her. She waited, 
expecting him to burst out indignantly 
that he did not want a chance at that 
price. She waited, not daring to meet 
his eyes. Finally, unable to stand the 
strain of the prolonged silence she 
forced herself to look at him. He was 
staring straight before him, a smile on 
his lips. 

“Did you hear what I said?” she 
asked. “I played a dastardly trick on 
Sydney Prosper—I got you your op- 
portunity, but—” 

He looked up at her and answered 
with impatience, “But.I played the part, 
and made good. I did that myself, 
didn’t I?” Then forgetting her again, 
he puffed away in smiling content. She 
said “good-night” and went towards 
the door. He did not hear her, but she 
heard him say softly as she closed it, 
“They can’t take that from me: I did 
make good.” 

She crept into bed, and tried to 
smother the pain in her heart. “And 
he says he has made good!” she sobbed 
into her pillow. 
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‘=| OVERCOMING—— 
:| dhe BUGBEAR of TRAVEL 


ae By Blanche Ring 


part, 
self, is now starring in “The Wall Street Girl.” 
again, 
t. She OU probably would have consid- 
wards erable difficulty in convincing 
“0 Ax the stay-at-homes that traveling 
1 “a around the country from one city to 
d another is hard and exhausting work. 
d 404 Even the person who is accustomed 
“And | to taking an occasional jaunt in a 
obbed | comfortable Pullman car, on pleasure 


bent, will be more than likely to ex- 
press his doubt. 
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EVERYONE knows Blanche Ring, the girl who has made so many songs famous. Miss Ring 


“Why,” such people will exclaim, 
“you are talking stuff and nonsense. 
Traveling has been perfected to 
such a point, that nowadays a rail- 
road trip spells comfort, ease, and 
even luxury. If you find it trying and 
exhausting, it must be because you 
don’t take sleepers and insist upon 
sitting up all night.” 

And, to a certain extent, they are 
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in the right. There certainly is a 
whole lot of fun and creature comfort 
in a railroad journey, if you are at- 
tended by all the up-to-the-minute 
accessories that now form a part of 
the average steel-ribbon journeys. 

But if you want to get at the heart 
of the question, you must not inter- 
rogate the man or woman who trav- 
els merely for fun and recreation, or 
passing need. Have your talk with 
the individual who has to tour con- 
stantly, every year, for a period of 
anywhere from twenty-five to fifty 
weeks—strictly on business and of 
necessity. 

This category includes especially 
the traveling man, who has a line of 
goods to show prospective customers 
in widely separated cities and towns. 
And it also includes the many thou- 
sands of human beings who are in the 
various branches of the theatrical 
profession. This takes in the actors 
themselves, the working crews, and 
the advance and business representa- 
tives. 

Even the traveling salesman, in- 
veterate traveler that he undoubt- 
edly is, doesn’t have the steady grind 
that falls to the lot of the theatrical 
person. If it happens, as it some- 
times does, that Mr. Sample King is 
not disposed to catch the four-fifty 
a.m., out of Des Moines, Iowa, he 
will acknowledge the bell-boy’s call, 
yawn once or twice and turn over for 
another nap. He knows that he can 
get the eight-thirty, so why need he 
worry? 

But with Mr. or Mrs. Actor, this is 
far from being so. The actor has to 
be in the towns and cities provided 
for on his itinerary, and what is most 
important of all, he has to be there 
- on the dot. 

Curtains in theatres must go up on 
time. The public has paid its money 
to see the show. They are but slightly 
interested, if interested at all, in 
knowing that the players have made 
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a long and tiresome railroad tri 
from the last town in which they ap 
peared, and have missed their dinners 
in order to “ring up” at eight-fifteen 

Many times an actor would be per 
fectly willing and ready to give up : 
week’s salary for the privilege o 
caressing a comfortable pillow fo 
another hour or so, But there is nc 
such luck for him. He must be up anc 
doing, on schedule time. 

Theatrical traveling is bad enough 
when prolonged over a season, wher 
the railroad “jumps,” or trips, have tc 
be made only once a week. But ge 
ography is geography, and you can 
not move St. Louis any nearer Pitts. 
burgh, by “cussing” at the time-table: 
and the time-pieces. 

At the beginning of each season, a 
theatrical company’s members are 
good friends. Naturally of a Bohe- 
mian disposition, the theatrical work- 
er is very adaptable to conditions. He 
puts up with a great deal of discom- 
fort and inconvenience, merely be- 
cause he is in love with his work, 
and he realizes that continued success 
and income depends upon his appear- 
ances in a number of different cities 
during the course of a theatrical sea- 
son. And he also realizes that in 
order to appear in these different 
cities, he must travel from one tc 
another. So, fore-armed and fore- 
warned, he accepts an engagement 
with a “road” or touring company. 
He knows what it means, particu- 
larly if he be an actor of experience 
and has been “on the road” before. 

The matter of travel takes care of 
itself in the beginning. For a limited 
number of weeks, and possibly for a 
month or so, a theatrical company 
will go along, smoothly enough. But, 
after the show has been on the road 
for a time, the glamour of “making 
jumps” is something only to be en- 
joyed and read about between the 
covers of the magazines that glorify 
such things. The actor rapidly be- 
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comes a grouch, particularly if his 
company has to play “one-night 
stands.” There is no Balm in Gilead 
to sooth his ruffled temper and 
ragged-edged feelings. 

If this grouch develops with one 
actor, an individual member of a 
company, what about an entire or- 
ganization, including as many as one 
hundred and twenty-five, or even one 
hundred and fifty people? To get the 
correct answer, take one first-class 
grouch and multiply it by the num- 
ber of people in your company. You 
will be able, by following this 
method, to arrive at approximately 
the correct answer. 

Of course, there are some sunny- 
tempered human beings who can go 
through ten or fifteen years of the- 
atrical travel, including one-night 
stands galore, and still retain their 
unruffied calm and optimistic out- 
look upon life. But such God-favored 
persons are hopelessly in the minor- 
ity. They should be in the Hall of 
Fame. Our little story has to do with 
the rank and file of average people, 
who are just ordinary human beings, 
plus temperament and talent. 

For many years, in fact since I 
have been on the stage, the question 
of traveling has been one of the bug- 
bears of the life of the stage-folk. It 
has likewise been a most interesting 
study. For instance, I have started 
out to play a season’s engagements. 
I have been inwardly delighted with 
the charming personalities that made 
up the company. Their sunny disposi- 
tions have amazed me. And I have, 
in the beginning, marveled at the easy 
manner in which they surmounted 
one trifling thing after another. 

This would be in the beginning. As 
week after week would pass, and the 
company had tasted of the bitterness 
of “trouping” through the one-night 
stands—which “trouping”’ included 
horrible railroad trips and unspeak- 
able hotels—things would change. 
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The whole complexion of the com- 
pany became different. The little lady 
who used to greet you with a cheery 
“good-morning” became peevish and 
irritable; the comedian who made the 
people laugh at his droll remarks dur- 
ing the play, became a pronounced 
pessimist, who could not see any 
good in the universe. Optimism and 
cheerfulness gave way to bad tempers 
and meanness. 

The self-same people whom during 
the early part of the season you 
thought were such charming travel- 
ing associates, became very tiresome 
companions when the Blight of The 
Traveling Grouch became manifest. 
Their usual charm and good nature 
disappeared in the same ratio as the 
rigors of travel ate into their disposi- 
tions and spoiled their tempers. 

I, like most others, became affected 
by the conditions around me. While 
I naturally prefer laughing to crying, 
I found it was almost impossible to 
retain even a semblance of a smile on 
my face, when I reported at a railroad 
station at an hour when the town 
milkmen were just beginning to dole 
out the daily supply of lacteal fluid. 

My experiences while journeying 
as a member of touring companies 
made a very decided impression upon 
me, I decided early in my theatrical 
life that if I ever became a star, in 
my own right, things would be vastly 
different in my company. I even went 
so far as to confide something of the 
sort to others of my friends and ac- 
quaintances in the profession. My 
suggestions and hopes, I am sorry to 
Say, were generally accepted in a 
spirit of pitying scorn. They would 
not openly express their lack of be- 
lief in my ideas, Oh, no—not they. It 
would be a smirk and a glance of the 
eye, or some comment that indicated 
very plainly to me their regret that I 
was so innocent of my subject, that 
allowed me to guess what they were 
thinking. 
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But I never let go my grip on the 
‘idea. And this past season, I got my 
chance to try out my ideas on the 
subject of making theatrical travel 
‘more pleasant for all concerned. I am 
not, by nature, able to repel people. 
T like friendship and good companion- 
ship, and while my company was be- 
ing engaged, I endeavored to secure 
the services of ladies and gentlemen, 
who would fall in line with my ideas 
and try to co-operate. 

Our company, including our work- 


- ing force, numbered over one hundred 


people. Before we started out on our 
ong tour, which took us through the 
South and across the continent to the 
Pacific coast and back east along the 
border line of Canada, I went into 
executive session with my manager. 
It was decided that, whenever pos- 
sible, every effort was to be made to 
make railroad jumps on trains that 
left town at a civilized hour. Our ad- 
‘vance man was to secure hotel ac- 
commodations for our chorus girls 
and boys, and such others of the com- 
‘pany as wanted advance reservations 
made for them, in houses that af- 
forded the maximum of comfort and 
good food for the minimum of price. 

Ours was only a general scheme for 
a better sort of tour. We could not 
foresee a thousand little things that 
would come up, but we prepared in 
advance as well as we could. Remem- 
bering the tedium of travel, while on 
trains, I arranged also that we would 
carry a good sized library of books, 
for the use of the members of the 
company who preferred to read while 
on the journey. The books were all 
attractive and were sufficiently wide 
in appeal to satisfy every possible de- 
gree of mental demand. A full supply 
of card games was also included. All 
these things were for the free use of 
our company members, with the com- 
pliments of the management. 

Then we bought three big medicine 
balls. At first it was hard for the com- 
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pany members to bring themselves : 
realize that it was to their best i: 
terests to get to the station fiftec 
minutes before train time, especial! 
if the. jump was made in the mor 
ing. If you have never tried it, yc 
can have no idea of how much a fir 
or eight minute session with a med 
cine ball will do to remove the mo: 
terrific grouch ever toted about b 
any human being. After the medicir 
ball idea became firmly planted in tk 
minds of our company, it was an it 
teresting and common sight for oth« 
waiting passengers at stations alon 
the line, to see three groups of peop! 
busily engaged in tossing an eigh’ 
pound leather ball about, from one t 
another. If I had had any doubts as t 
the efficacy of the medicine ball i 
brightening up the bodies and mind 
of my company, they were speedil 
removed when I listened to th 
shrieks of laughter from the choru 
girls as they attempted : to hold th 
bulky ball in their arms. 

As a-result of the medicine ba 
régime, I am glad to say that ou 
company would clamber aboard th 
train when it would arrive, regardles 
of the hour, feeling more alive an 
alert, by far, than they would hav 
had they tumbled out of bed unwil 
ingly, and reported, heavy-eyed an 
stupid, at the station. As an improve 
of dispositions, a brightener oc 
tempers, and a killer of grouches fo 
theatrical travelers, permit me mos 
highly to recommend an eight-poun 
medicine ball, of good quality, an 
not too large for the smallest pon 
dancer in the company to embrac 
with her two arms. It is one fin 
medicine. 

The library and the medicine bal 
were a good foundation. The book 
képt our peoples’ minds engage 
while on the way, and the out-doo 
exercise planted them on the traiz 
feeling like human beings who we 
glad to be alive, Then we did a lot q 
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other things that were never before 
attempted with a theatrical company 
on the road, so far as I have been 
able to learn. For example, thanks to 
advance tips sent out by our advance 
agent, we got in touch with skating 
rinks in various cities. If we reached 
a town early enough, on a one-night 
stand, or in the case of a week’s en- 
gagement, we would organize a skat- 
ing party. 

Understand me, though; all such 
parties and picnics were given at the 
expense of the company. The com- 
pany members were our guests. And 
that it was a good investment, from 
a business standpoint, was amply 
proven by the interest and freshness 
each individual, without exception, 
showed in his or her stage work. 
Everyone, from the star down to the 
property man, and including the 
chorus boys and girls, were always 
invited and welcomed to these little 
expeditions. You would doubtless be 
much surprised to learn how they all 
intermingled and became good fel- 
lows. The leading soubrette happened 
to be a first-class skater. She had 
oceans of fun teaching a batch of 
chorus girls how to cut the grape- 
vine and other intricate figures. 

During this experimental season, I 
kept a sharp lookout for the develop- 
ment of the usual group of grouches. 
I could hardly bring myself to be- 
lieve, much as I wanted to do so, that 
merely treating your associated play- 
ers as friends and human beings 
would make such a change as it did. 
But, it really was amazing. The 
looked-for grouches failed to mate- 
rialize. 

Naturally, I am not to be under- 
stood as saying that everything and 
everyone in the organization moved 
along like a smooth little brook 
stream, That would be imposing too 
much on your credulity. But, taken 
far and wide, the net results were 
vastly satisfying. 


OVERCOMING THE BUGBEAR OF TRAVEL _ 


In addition to the few things I have — 


enumerated as among some of the © , 


grouch-dispellers, we did numberless 
other things, all of which helped to 
break up the tedium of travel and not 
always satisfactory hotel accommoda- 
tions. One of the stunts, next to the 
skating parties, that met with great- 
est favor, was swimming. In a num- 
ber of cities, particularly in the West 
and middle West, we arranged for the 
use of a swimming pool, say for two 
hours, from eleven-thirty until one- 
thirty, after the evening performance. 
Immediately the curtain was rung 
down, the company would hurriedly 
dress and we would all get to the 
swimming pool headquarters as 
quickly as we could. 

I know that no member of my com- 
pany enjoyed himself any more than 
I did. The fun and the games we 
would have in the water! Everyone 
knew everyone else. The laughing, | 
splashing, fancy swimming stunts, 
and the trick diving, all helped the 
people forget they were tired. After a 
two-hour session at a swimming pool, 
the entire company would go back to 
their hotels, refreshed and ready for 
the sound, solid sleep that came as a 
matter of course. 

It was up in Seattle, if I remember 
rightly, where the swimming pool 
was located next door and formed 
part of the theatre building. No one 
waited to change clothes after the 
show that night. Instead, everybody 
clambered into their swimming attire 
and we trotted out through the stage 
door, and walked about thirty or 
forty feet to the door of the swim- 
ming pool building. That week, we 
arranged for the use of the pool for 
one hour, every night, from eleven- 
thirty to twelve-thirty. And I firmly 
believe that that week did more good 
for everyone in the company, includ- 
ing myself, than ten barrels of medi- 
cine would have accomplished. 

We had a mountain climbing ex- 











pedition, for a prize, during a long 
stop while coming east from Seattle. 
And the prize was not won by a man 
either. A little slip of a slender chorus 
girl clambered up the steep sides of 
the mountain with the agility of a 
mountain sheep, and in coming down, 
took the shortest route, via the fall-a- 
way slide, reaching the bottom of the 
cut, about five minutes ahead of the 
electrician of the company, who was 
second. 

Tug-of-war was another railroad 
Station diversion. The actors in the 
company would challenge our work- 
ing staff, consisting of the electri- 
cians, the carpenter, and the property 
-men. Some days the actors would be 
the winners; and then again the 
working staff would drag them all 
around the block. 

I have mentioned these little things 
as showing the sort of diversion we 
tried, in order to lighten the trying 
days of our long tour, which lasted 
for nearly a year. That it was a first- 
class investment in time, thought and 
money, I have no doubt. I know that 
when my tour was over and our com- 
pany had returned to New York, at 
the finish of the long trip, which took 
‘in about twenty thousand miles of 
railroad journeying, over all sorts 
and conditions of roads, and meant 
spending the time in every possible 
variety, of hotel ever conceived by 
man, there was not a grouch among 
us. 
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We didn’t lose a member of the 
company, during all that time, either 
because of infractions of company dis- 
cipline, indifferent work, indulgence 
in strong drink, or quarreling. Every- 
one treated his neighbor as ‘a friend. 
There was no favoritism. The posi- 
tion of any certain person in the en- 
semble of the play made no differ- 
ence, The most humble _ chorus 
worker was made as welcome as my 
highest paid supporting artist. 

This season, I am going out again, 
and I am certainly going to do the 
same sort of thing over. I proved to 
my own Satisfaction, and the satisfac- 
tion of over one hundred people, 
working under my direction, that it 
is not necessary that a theatrical tour 
shall be altogether a thing of dis- 
comfort, lack of consideration, and 
uncongenial surroundings. 

Co-operation, thought and consid- 
eration, and the outlay of a trivial 
sum of money, considering the results 
obtained, proved to my satisfaction, 
at least, that the days of the bicker- 
ing and strife in a theatrical organiza- 
tion, on tour, may be largely alle- 
viated, if not wholly done away with. 

And then, besides, look at the fun 
you have! 
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THE AUTHOR of this article is himself a young man and is at present Mme. Nazimova’s 
manager; previously he had acted as manager for Kyrle Bellew. 


N THE little room beyond the box- 
office of Jake Tannenbaum’s theatre 
down in Mobile, there stood the three 
of us: Gilbert Miller, the youngest son 
of Henry of that ilk, E. Lloyd Sheldon, 
fresh from the New York American, 
and myself, one year out of an editorial 
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room. We were all extremely young, 
terribly “new,” and fearfully nervous, 

“Jake” Tannenbaum, at once the 
most eccentric and best loved manager 
in the South, with that famous dialect 
richer than the tongues of Sam Bern- 
ard and Lew Fields combined, his con- 
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sonants all slurred Teutonically, in- 
spected us sarcastically from the box- 
office window, where, perched on an 
empty box, he was dispensing seats for 
“The Servant in the House.” Between 
sales he found occasion to comment. 

“Py Gott!” he exclaimed, when the 
three of us had made known our re- 
spective businesses, “dese managers 
-and agents grow younger efery year. 
You’re only poys! And der clothes!” 
He came forward for closer inspection 
of the outfits which we considered 
fitting to the dignity of our positions. 
He stopped at Miller, the most youth- 
ful of the trio. 

“So, Henry Miller is your father, 
yes? Um-m,”—ruminating—“and you 
were educated abroad. You speak the 
German, yes?” 

Gilbert replied, perhaps with a little 
unconscious pride, that he spoke three 
languages. The statement seemed to 


have the most irritating effect on Mr. 


Tannenbaum, for with his hands held 
excitedly above his head, he cried 
despairingly: “Oh, my poy, my poor 
poy! You'll starve to death in this 
business. This is no place for you!” 


Gilbert Miller and Tannenbaum 


HE CONTINUED to bewail poor 
Miller’s fate between intermittent sales 
of seats until suddenly a gleam of light 
seemed to shine through the grotesque 
expression of dismay on his face and 
leaning confidentially toward us, he 
asked Gilbert, as if grasping at the last 
thread of hope: “My poy, do you play 
the piano?” 

“No,” replied Miller. 

“Py Gott! Py Gott!” shouted the old 
man as he leaped down from the box 
and clasped both Gilbert’s hands and 
jumped about with him happily. “Den 
you're saved! My poy, you’re saved! 
Tf you spoke three languages and 
played the piano too, dere would have 
been no hope!” 

And in his relief and joy that, de- 
spite our youth, education and perfect- 
ly reputable appearance, we apparently 
were to prove able to perform all those 
duties for which our respective em- 
ployers had sent us “on the road,” he 
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mixed us all weak whisky punch, from 
a bottle and a thick crockery sugar 
bowl hidden away in a hole cut in the 
side of his desk. So his bantering 
ceased, save that when any of the trio 
entered the office, the old man, with 
much exaggerated show of respect and 
humility, would hurriedly set forth the 
chairs, after*elaborately dusting them! 
However, before we left Mobile we 
succumbed to “Jake” Tannenbaum, as 
every manager has for years past, and 
went away devoted Tannenbaum ad- 
mirers. 

Albeit the veteran manager’s attitude 
was one Of good natured burlesque and 
raillery, it has for its foundation the 
common germ of surprise and wonder 
at the appearance in the theatrical busi- 
ness, ‘as a beginner, of the young man 
just from college, the gentleman of 
good family choosing the business 
“end” of the most beautiful and useful 
of the Arts, as his brother, perhaps, 
chose banking, brokerage, insurance or 
any of the thousand commercial fields. 


Disappearance of the Old-time Man- 
ager 


IT WOULD be extremely trite to re- 
mark here that the day of the manager 
characterized by his black cigar, silk 
hat of doubtful sheen, fur coat, dia- 
monds and “loud” shirt, has long since 
gone. We of the theatre know he is as 
extinct as footlights of gas or paper 
scenery. Sometimes we see him on 
the stage, a grotesque caricature, along 
with the equally unreal stage Irishmen 
or Hebrew, and we wonder if he really 
ever could have existed, ever could 
have been tolerated. 

It is startlingly true that the theatre, 
as a business, accepted on the same 
business-like basis with which a be- 
ginner entering upon a career would 
take up any other dignified walk of 
life, offers now splendid opportunities 
to well-educatéd, well-poised and well- 
living young men who have the required 
courage, self-control, and above all the 
necessary love, respect and admiration 
for the theatre which must needs be the 
big motive behind whatever policies 
they adopt. It is to be regretted that 
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there have been managers, of the less 
desirable class, who have fastened onto 
the theatre to its degradation and their 
shame, for the immense gain to be ob- 
tained, but the few remaining instances 
of that type are but further proof of 
the crying need of the new, clean blood 
now coming to the fore. 

That the opportunities thus offered 
in the theatre have been duly ap- 
preciated and eagerly grasped one 
clearly sees when observing a roster 
of the younger men who have entered 
the business during the past half-dozen 
years or so. They are a clean-cut, 
bright lot, on the whole, and the man- 
agers of the best standing in New 
York, Chicago and San Francisco, in 
fact in all the important producing 
centers, have been quick to avail them- 
selves of their proffered services. Sev- 
eral of them, even in the few years 
they have been training under older 
and more experienced men, have al- 
ready been advanced to posts of trust 
and importance. 


The Newspaper Nursery 


AND from what a wide and varied 
field have these recruits come! The 
cradle in which the theatrical ambitions 
of practically two-thirds of these new- 
comers were fostered lay in the nursery 
of the newspaper world. 

On the day that Charles Dillingham 
left the employ of the New York Sun 
to enter that of Charles Frohman as an 
advance agent, he was met on the stairs 
by a fellow reporter. The latter asked 
the reason of Mr. Dillingham’s resigna- 
tion. 

“Why, haven’t you heard?” asked 
Dillingham. “I’ve been on the Sun two 
years and now papa has stopped my 
allowance! So I’ve got to go to work!” 

And that same temptation to earn 
better money has made many good and 
comfortably-living theatrical business 
managers or “advance agents” from 
numerous under-paid and unsatisfied 
reporters. 

Perhaps the newer element to come 
into the theatre is best represented 
among the men who are given the task 


of traveling “ahead” of the various 
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theatrical organizations as business 
managers or “agents.” This post, in 
fact, is usually the most important to 
come to the beginner after he has 
served his apprenticeship in managerial 
office or at the dramatic editorial desk. 
And what an abused post it is, that of 
the “man ahead!” What dire failure 
comes to him if he be tempted to follow 
the footsteps of the old-time “agent,” 
who, with all due respect to the sur- 
viving veterans, appears to have been 
a—well, a somewhat irresponsible lot. 
And the little cubs to-day have to share, 
unfairly, so much of the old dogs’ bad 
name! In no branch of the business is 
the clean young blood more needed 
than in this and its influx is becoming 
a source of thanksgiving to dramatic 
editors and managers alike. The “man 
ahead” can do so much good for his 
attraction and, alas! he can do so much 
harm. 


Rewards of the Press-Agent 


THE clever press representative 
draws more money than the average 
successful writer of fiction, the average 
mercantile “ad” writer, and more than 
many dramatists. For any young col- 
lege man who can write, and who has 
some business acumen, the rewards are 
highly satisfactory. He is sure of work 
for nine or ten months of the year 
under conditions which give him the 
greatest possible freedom as to hours 
and his methods of performing his 
duties. He meets brilliant, interesting 
people and the constant change of en- 
vironment is enchanting to one just 
out in the world or one fresh from the 
never-ending monotony of routine 
newspaper work. It has often been 
explained to me that for success in this 
field one must have the “essential 
temperament.” I am rather vague as to 
just what this means. “Temperament” 
is a weird and wondrous thing. How- 
ever, I take it to mean in this connec- 
tion, a certian rapid adaptability to cir- 
cumstances, the power to keep one’s 
personality even and unruffled in the 
face of irritating conditions and a de- 
gree of that principle known as “nérve” 
—but a degree sufficiently modest so 
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that it may not ever be taken for im- 
pertinence or offense. And your 
“temperament,” more than all else, 
must embody a real love for the 
game,” your work, and the theatre. 
The disgruntled manager is the ‘short- 
lived one. 

It is easy to cite pleasing instances of 
the new type of young man to come 
into the theatre. John D. Williams, busi- 
ness manager for Charles Frohman, is 
a college man who came directly into 
the business and “made good.” John 
Rumsey, who holds a like position with 
Daniel Frohman, is another of the 
younger element to have achieved suc- 
cess from the start. Williams is a 
straightforward, extremely likable 
chap, with an honest and engaging 
personality, popular among the Froh- 
man employees over whom he has 
charge, and easily one of the best types 
* of the youthful recruit to come into.the 
business. Rumsey is a capable and 
efficient head for Daniel Frohman’s en- 
terprises, is business manager of the 
Lyceum Theatre, and Abbott of the 
Friars’ Club. John Williams is ap- 
parently only in his late twenties and 
John Rumsey is but tittle more. 


John Rumsey and Jesse Lasky 


LONG before he cherished am- 
bitions for the theatre, John Rumsey 
was for several years with Pinkerton’s 
National Detective Agency. Through 
the medium of a newspaper advertis- 
ment, he entered the employ of Jules 
Murry, the latter then a prominent 
producer of popular-priced amusement 
fare. He remained with Mr. Murry a 
little over a year when he learned of 
a vacancy in the office of Daniel Froh- 
man. He applied for and obtained the 
post, becoming assistant to Walter N. 
Lawrence, who was then Mr. Froh- 
man’s business manager, presiding over 
the welfare of both Daly’s and the 
Lyceum. Mr. Rumsey has remained 
with Mr. Frohman ever since. 

Jesse Lasky used to work in the office 
of the San Francisco Evening Post and 
his first entry into the theatrical busi- 
mess was as a member of a theatre 
orchestra. Later he advanced to the 
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post of business manager of the late 
Hermann the Great, the magician. He 
very soon made a reputation for him- 
self as the foremost producer in vaude- 
ville of the tabloid musical comedy. In 
that respect vaudeville owes Mr. Lasky 
something, for he replaced the inane 
and aimless song and chatter of the 
usual “variety” turn with gorgeously 
mounted, sensibly composed and in- 
telligently produced one-act musical 
plays, performed by efficient casts. Mr. 
Lasky once said to me: “I entered the 
theatrical business: because it appealed. 
to me and because I thought there was 
a good future in it.” Apparently that 
appeal has not betrayed him, for he has 
assuredly found that “good future.” 


To the Theatre via Matrimony 


SEVERAL important theatrical per- 
sonages have entered the business by 
way of the altar. Frederic McKay, 
who was wont to vary the monotony of 
dramatic criticism on the New York 
Evening Mail with generous sales of a 
certain popsilar brand of champagne, 
became a producer through love of two 
things, Blanche Ring and Art: He 
married both. A. O. Browne, who was 
once a successful broker and an im- 
portant person in Wall Street, went 
into bankruptcy, married Edna Wallace 
Hopper, entered the employ of William 
A. Brady as a company manager on 
tour and is now the resident manager 
of Mr. Brady’s New York Playhouse. 
Howard Hull, who became the husband 
of Margaret Anglin last spring, be- 
gan his business career as a messenger 
boy in the office of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company in Louisville. 
Later he became an usher in Colonel 
John McCauley’s theatre in that city 
and remained there until his father, 
William E. Hull, who has been an edi- 
torial writer on the Louisville Times 
and dramatic critic of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, obtained him a posi- 
tion in the offices of the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad. Company. Then 
he became an actor and in that capacity 
met his present wife. Amelia Bingham’s 
husband, Lloyd Bingham, has at 
various times dipped into the business 
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end of his wife’s profession. “Gus” 
Pitou, Jr., who is the husband of Ger- 
trude Coghlan, is the resident manager 
of the Blackstone Theatre in Chicago. 
But perhaps, as in the case of the 
Miller boys, young Mr. Pitou would 
have followed his father’s footsteps in 
any event. James Dalton, the husband 
of Marie Dressler, is also that ebullient 
lady’s manager. 

The hereditary love for the business, 
by the way, finds no better instance 
than in the case of the family of that 
splendid actor, E. M. Holland. Not 
only has Mr. Holland’s daughter made 
her début, at an extremely early age, 
with the New Theatre Company, but 
his. son, who has been studying the 
violin abroad, arrived in this country 
a month or two ago with the avowed 
intention, with his father’s entire ap- 
proval and enthusiasm, of learning the 
theatrical business in a managerial 
capacity. 


The Career of John Craig 


IN BOSTON they have a splendid 
example of the success that can come to 
a man who has the enthusiasm of young 
blood and-the courage:to follow inde- 
pendently, ideas of his own when he 
knows those ideas are good. John 
Craig came to the Castle Square Thea- 
tre in that city not many seasons ago, 
as leading man, not particularly over- 
burdened with the world’s goods. His 
wife, Mary Young, then fresh from 
Augustin Daly’s admirable tutoring, 
was touring the country in George 
Lederer’s flimsy concoction, “In Gay 
Paree.” Mr. Craig now has a long-term 
lease of the beautiful Castle Square 
Theatre, maintains his own stock 
company there at an immense profit, 
with Miss Young, quite as charming 
and delightful as of yore, playing the 
leading feminine réles. And all this 
because Craig had courage, the instincts 
which told him the form of entertain- 
ment well-bred people of only moderate 
means, wanted, and ideals. In my ’teens, 
with a passion for the theatre growing 
so strong within me that I could not re- 
sist it, John Craig taught me the very 
primer of this business. In the stock 
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company department of our huge field — 
the training is thorough. Perhaps I 
tried “Jack” Craig’s patience innumer- 
able times but he can never guess how 
much he taught me. I remained with 
him until indignant relatives whisked 
me away to preparatory school. The 
attempted cure, however, was a fail- 
ure and immediately after my school- 
ing days were over, I went with Har- 
rison Grey Fiske, on the old Dramatic 
Mirror. 

In passing, few people are familiar 


with the fact that this same theatrical ~ 


paper has been a perfect hotbed and 
incubator for turning out celebrities. 
From its staff have come such men as 
George Tyler, the head of Liebler & 
Company and to whom no less an au- 
thority than Percy Hammond of the 
Chicago Tribune refers as “the hope of 
the theatre in America;’ Frederic 
McKay, Porter Emerson Browne, 
Randolph Hartley and Jules Eckert 
Goodman. 


Passing of the Old School 


IN THE managers’ headquarters in 
the theatrical districts of New York 
or Chicago, one can encounter numer- 
ous instances of the new kind of man 
who has supplanted the “old school.” 
Perhaps in New York the office in 
which the spirit of youth and vigorous 
activity seems most evident is that of 
Cohan & Harris. From “Jack” Welsh, 
the general manager of that firm, to 
“Dan” McCarty, the manager of the 
financial department, and J. Fred Zim- 
merman, Jr., manager of the firm’s 
Gaiety Theatre, all are barely thirty. 
Walter Kingsley, formerly with that 
firm, but now general representative 
for Frazee & Lederer, is comparatively 
a youngster. 

Walter Kingsley, by the way, is one 
of a quartette of well known newspa- 
per war correspondents, all four of — 
whom becatne prominent press repre- 
sentatives in the theatrical . business 
later. This quartette consisted of Mr. 
Kingsley, dear old “Bill” Brill, of the 
variegated whiskers and big heart, 
Richard Little and Hector Fuller. 
Walter Kingsley came fresh from the 
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Manchurian battlefields, where he had 
been in the employ of the London 
_ Daily Mail, and was sent out by George 
Tyler ahead of “Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch.” William Brill has 
ceased to write of war and bloodshed, 
and now writes beautiful things about 
the attractions of Joseph Gaites. An- 
other war correspondent, who became 
a theatrical writer, is George Bronson 
Howard. 

In passing, it might prove of interest 
to the ambitious one who peruses these 
pages, to quote from a letter I have 
before me from this same Walter 
Kingsley. He says: “I consider that 
the qualities which make conspicuous 
success in the standard mercantile and 
professional lines will make a man well- 
to-do and successful in the show game. 
One fault is that so many of the boys 
do not take it seriously enough and are 
false to their trust when out of their 
employer’s sight on the road. It’s a 
“great game for the ‘regular fellows’ 
who strive hard to make good, and the 
rewards leave nothing of which to com- 
plain.” 

Men on the Road 


OUT “on the road” one is surprised 
at the youth and “quality” of the men 
in charge of theatres, as compared with 
those of a few years ago. It is a sort 
of managerial renaissance. Richard 
Lawrence, manager for E. D. Stair of 
the Garrick in Detroit, is twenty-four 
and has served efficiently in that capac- 
ity for three years, coming from the 
post of private secretary to Mr. Stair. 
George H. Gardner, who looks after 
the destinies of the Euclid Avenue 
Opera House in Cleveland for A. F. 
Hartz, came into the theatrical business 
from law school. While studying he 
had been serving as usher at the Opera 
House and when just ready to attempt 
the bar examinations he was offered by 
Mr. Hartz the post of press represen- 
tative. He was then only in his late 
*teens and advanced rapidly to the posi- 
tion of Mr. Hartz’ business manager. 
Another youngster, Karl H. Becker, 
the resident manager of the Fairbanks 
Theatre in Springfield, Ohio, has just 
come into his twenties. Young Becker 
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was a draftsman in the office of his 
father, an important Ohio architect, 
when the call of the theatre made itself 
felt. He became first an assistant in 
a box-office, then a treasurer, and final- 
ly a live young manager. - 

Edward D. Smith, of the Majestic 
and Shubert Theatres over in Boston; 
Earl Steward of the Shubert in Kan- 
sas City; William Cave, who has suc- 
ceeded the late and well-loved “Pat” 
Short as manager of the Century and 
Olympic playhouses in St. Louis; Otto 
Pellage of Powers’, Chicago; J. R. 
Oishei of the Teck, Buffalo; “Doctor” 
P. C. Cornell, manager of the Star in 
the same city, and who is rightfully 
called Doctor because he is and was be- 
fore entering this business, a distin- 
guished physician of excellent re- 
pute; “Ad” Miller of English’s Opera 
House and Fred Daily of the handsome 
Murat Theatre in Indianapolis; Roland 
Robbins of the Philadelphia Chestnut 
Street Theatre; William Corris of the 
Lyceum, Rochester, N. Y.; Samuel 
Kohl and Joseph Blumenthal of the 
Walker, Champaign, [IIl.; Charles 
Sweeton of Jake Wells’ Bijou in 
Evansville, Ind.; Marcus Heiman of 
the Fuller, Madison, Wis.; Ora Parks 
of the Dryfus, Lafayette, Ind.; and 
many others one encounters “on tour” 
are but in their twenties or early thir- 
ties, and all are good specimens of the 
stuff the American theatre needs. 


Other Noteworthy Names 


AT THE Broad Street Theatre in 
Philadelphia there is Fred Nathan, a 
brother of the same George Jean 
Nathan whose clever work is already 
familiar to readers of the GREEN Boox 
Atsum. That Fred Nathan is as good 
a youthful business manager and treas- 
urer as his brother is an accomplished 
writer. on matters theatrical, is the 
prettiest compliment one can pay him. 
Roland Robbins, at the Chestnut Street 
Theatre in that same Philadelphia, 
came fresh from school to become as- 
sistant treasurer at the Castle Square 
Theatre in Boston, and later was asso- 
ciated in the management of the Ameri- 
can tour of Mascagni, the composer. 
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Morton R. Shaw, who has just been 
appointed the youthful manager of the 
Avenue Theatre in Louisville, Ky., is 
a son of Colonel Charles A. Shaw, who 
is something of an authority on matters 
theatrical in Louisville and who now 
controls the Walnut Street Theatre in 
that city. 

Of the younger “company” managers 
on tour, Alfred L. Flynn—who entered 
the business under the guidance of no 
less an authority than “Colonel” Ed- 
ward A. Braden—Joseph Wagner, 
John Osborne, Clarence Jacobson, 
James G. Peede and William Frank are 
pleasing instances. “Jim” Peede, still 
very young, is a Harvard man who 
came into the theatre by way of the 
editorial room of the Boston Herald. 
He directed the tour of Mrs. Fiske in 
the revival of “Becky Sharpe” and the 
productions of “Pillars of Society” 
and “Mrs. Bumpstead-Leigh” and was 
lately for Daniel Frohman, taking 
Charles Cherry about the country in 
the delightful “Seven Sisters.” 

Incidentally, celebrated names are 
not lacking among those who hold 
managerial posts. We have Millers, 
Pitous, Lothians; a young Mr. St. 
Gaudens, a member of the famous 
sculptor’s family, is now on the road 
ahead of an important attraction; and 
the manager of the Majestic Theatre 
in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, is Victor Hugo! 


A Career for the Idealist 


IT IS the custom of English players 
visiting America to speak (some of 
them) in veiled contempt of the de- 
plorable “class” from which the Ameri- 
can manager springs. The time is fast 


es 
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approaching when that slur will cease 
to rankle. We’re coming along, thank 
you! In London, it is true, the social 
position accorded the theatrical man- 
ager is superior to that available to him 
here, although it must be confessed, 
conditions in that respect in America 
have altered greatly for the better with- 
in the past two years. Several of our 
prominent managers are enrolled on 
the membership of the best clubs, out- 
side the purely theatrical organizations, 
but in New York, it is true, managers 
do not bid for social honors with the 
avidity of their London colleagues. 
Could the college man or the young 
chap “of good family,” hesitating on 
the edge of his calling, do better than 
to look toward the business office of 
the theatre? Could one have a better 
ambition than to long for the oppor- 
tunity to place before one’s people, as 
the clean work of one’s own hands, the 
finished production destined to give 
help, pleasure or comfort to that peo- 
ple? That is the ultimate step in the 
ambition—the field of the producer ; but 
the steps leading to that field are 
pleasant, profitable ones, and new blood 
and young hands are needed to keep 
them clean. I once heard Augustus 
Thomas say that the theatre was the 
place for the establishment of ideals 
and was successful in proportion to the ° 
quality of the ideal it presented. 
Youth is a heyday of ideals and if 
you’re young and strong and have 
yours, as of course you have, bring it 
along and set it up in Broadway. Fight 
to keep it clean and when you’ve got it 
strongly perched aloft, secure after 


your labor, people will pay you good 
money to come and see it. 
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Tit PROPERTY MAN 


A SHORT STORY OF THE STAGE 


EGGY PACKARD dug her fingers The absence of any attempt at refu- 
into a jar of cold cream and_ tation from the optimistic Nance made 
smeared it on her face, looking Peggy turn and survey her companion, 
earnestly at the gruesome reflection in The unusual silence was ominous; it 
the glass. signified agreement. 
“I tell you, Nance,” she observed “Yes, we’re failures,” Peggy repeat- 
with tragic conviction, “we are out and ed. “Nothing but curtain raisers—and 
out failures.” poor ones at that.” 
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Still there was ‘no response either in 
protest or assent, and the team of 
Packard and Nolan, song and dance 
artistes, continued to remove the heavy 
daubery of their professional com- 
plexions. From beyond came the 
strains of a violin in a crescendo of 
suffering as some musical wonder dis- 
played his skill. The wailing tones ap- 
peared to be sounds from their own 
souls beyond the world’s great rim. 
Presently, with the aid of the cold 
cream, the crude, thick colors of their 
make-up began to vanish. White, 
solemn faces with great, unhappy eyes 
were reflected by their mirrors. 

“T’ll.be thirty next week,” Peggy 
went on, examining her face minutely. 
“And I’m beginning to show it.” Hot 
anger suddenly welled up within her. 
“And that is the beginning of the end, 
Nance. Why do they make us women 
so? Just a little time—a time without 
understanding, without realization— 
such a little time! Thirty years, Nance, 
with the veneer of youth. Thirty years! 
With ten of them in which to mould 
our destiny. And twice thirty perhaps, 
in which to live in the shell of re- 
gret. I had education—and then to 
choose—” 

Nance was regarding the speaker 
with wide-eyed curiosity. 

“That’s it,’ she cut Peggy short. 
“Why in God’s name did you? You're 
so different.” But suddenly she put out 
her hand and reached over to pat the 
bare round shoulder. “And choosing 
me, kid—that’s another mystery to 
yours truly. Nance Nolan never got 
no farther than the roots of the tree 
of knowledge. To save my soul I 
couldn’t write a readable letter, let 
alone talk like you. But I don’t see any- 
thing the matter with our turn. It aint 
a howling’ success. The streets aint 
lined with taxies to speed us to a din- 
ner. We don’t have a string of John- 
nies waiting at the stage door to hang 
upon our words. Only once in a while 
do we get a bouquet. But aint we in 
New York! There are oceans of us 
never see the old town, let alone play 
in it. That hiss sort of took the starch 
out of me too, but it’s me for the 
‘sunny side.’ So buck up, kid! And as 
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to your getting old—Say, you got the 
finest shape! If I had those shoulders 
of yours, nothing under Heaven would 
keep me from showing them off. This 
tailor-made stunt of ours is a lemon. 
With a little more costume and less 
clothes we’d show up better. As to 
your face—you aint a stunner, I’ll ad- 
mit, but I think it’s the sweetest ever. 
You don’t shine up to the men, but I 
know if you wanted them you could 
get them. What’s the matter with you 
anyway, Peggy? Here I’ve been play- 
ing with you for a year but never dared 
ask. You aint got any good-by-but-not- 
forgotten story in your life—have you, 
Peggy ?” 

Peggy laughed at the other’s very 
honest harangue. 

“No,” she replied. “At thirty I am 
still whole owner of my heart, with no 
applicants for its possession.” 

“Really!” Nance exclaimed in naive 
astonishment. “Have you never had a 
beau ?” : 

“Not so you could notice it.” Peggy 
dropped into the vernacular of the 
street. 

“Never had a beau?” 

“No.” 

“Never had a feller ask you to marry 
him?” 

“Oh, as to that,” Peggy made an- 
swer, beginning to recover her spirits, 
“there were a few.” 

“But you didn’t care for them,” 
the other urged her on. 

Peggy shook her head in negation. 
“Most of them were clods and coun- 
try boys in the small towns where we 
played one-night stands. Oh, I have 
had burning epistles with the love-at- 
first-sight story, letters you could hard- 
ly decipher.” 

“But no one in your own class?’ 
Nance interrogated with questioning, 
interested eyes. 

“Oh, yes.” 

Peggy extended her limbs and 
crossed her feet; arms were crooked 
behind her head, and she gazed up at 
the ceiling. “Yes, there were even a 
few of those. Once we played St. 
Louis for two weeks; there was one 
there..And another in Cleveland. Down 
in Houston, Texas, one threatened to 
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abduct me. It was funny. Sometimes 
I wish he had. Not him in particular. 
But I wish some one of them had 
really cared enough to force me to 
marry him. I often wonder what it 
would be like to have a home—not 
four bare, lonesome walls—a home 
with children. Why, when I see a 
woman with a baby I just get so sick 
with hunger that I can’t talk. Did you 
see those little twins in the third row, 
Nance? And their mother—she was so 
proud of them—she fluffed them up 
and patted them. Nance, it isn’t the 
man—it’s the home and the babies. I’m 
so sick—so sick of this life. I just want 
to be a woman with a home—” — 

A trailing sigh finished Peggy’s sen- 
tence. 

“T never heard anyone talk like that 
before,” Nance put in with awe. “Most- 
ly it is the man or his money, women 
think about. But wasn’t there anyone 
you ever thought of marrying?” 

Peggy seemed to ponder for a mo- 
ment. “Yes,” she laughed, but quietly. 
“Only that was in my young days, 
when every morning I woke up ex- 
pecting to hear newsboys shout the pa- 
per’s blazing headlines of a new Bern- 
hardt or Melba come to light, discov- 
ered in a country town. Only my good 
sense—-as I used to tell him—kept me 
from marrying him. I was twenty 
then, and he twenty-five. He was a 
Columbia graduate, wild as his red 
hair. He joined our company because 
he’d been in some scrape and his fa- 
ther cut him off. He played second to 
my lead in a heavy melodrama. Mak- 
ing love to me on the stage became a 
habit that he couldn’t throw off away 
from the spotlight. We furnished 
amusement for the whole troupe. But 
I was not going to jeopardize my ca- 
reer by marrying—not I!” 

“But you liked him?” 

“Dearly—only I wouldn’t let myself 
go. I had visions in those days of the 
world at my feet. And no red-haired 
man could eclipse the brilliancy of 
those dreams. I used to tease him about 
his fifteen dollar a week salary, and 
he used to tell me he knew he would 
be rich some day. Some day we would 
have all the money we wanted if I 
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would only marry him. We had great 
times chaffing one another. He used to 
tell me so often about expecting to be 
rich and was so serious about it that 
I always called him the property man. 
The name clung to him. Everyone in 
the company called him that. The prop- 
erty man himself was known as the 
Sword Swallower” on account of the 
way he ate with his knife, so you see 
there was no confusion.” 

“And what became of him?” Nance 
asked. “Did his love grow cold?” 

For a moment Peggy hesitated, and 
a slight flush mounted to her forehead 
and tinged her shoulders. 

“Well—out with it!” Nance laughed. 
“IT never saw you blush like that be- 
fore.” 

Peggy joined in the mirth, but half 
in embarrassment; then she went on: 

“It came to an abrupt end one night 
when a manager came and offered him 
a better position. For the hundredth 
time he asked me to marry him, tell- 
ing me he expected to be rich some 
day; and for the hundredth time, with 
dreams of future greatness before me, 
I refused him. Then he—they say it is 
a woman’s fault always, but that is 
not true—then he crushed me to him 
and almost smothered me with kisses. 
‘Now you'll remember the Property 
Man,’ he said—almost savagely—when 
he let me go.” 

“He must have been all right,” 
Nance interrupted with twinkling eyes. 
“And I see you did remember him. 
Didn’t he look you up again?” 

Peggy shook her head. “No,” she 
said, “when I was in ’Frisco he was in 
New York. If he was in Canada I 
was in Texas. But he wrote me lots of 
letters. He seemed to keep track of me 
for a long time. I never answered those 
letters. I never even read them after 
the first few. For my own peace of 
mind I made the rupture as complete 
as possible. I had no idea I should 
miss—” 

“Miss Packard! Miss Packard!” A 
voice accompanied the knock on the 
panels of the door. 

Peggy jumped up. With body held 
well within the shelter of the door she - 
turned the knob and looked out. 
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“A note, Miss Packard,” the call-boy 
said, “and I’m to bring back an an- 
swer.” : 

“Who gave it to you?” Peggy in- 
quired, not deigning to touch the fold- 
ed paper. 

“A swallowtail,’ was the significant 
reply. 

“Well then, it is not for me,” Miss 
Packard said haughtily. “Return it to 
him.” 

But at that Nance rushed forward, 
smiling and excited. 

“Peggy, you fool,” she laughed ex- 
citedly. “Why, we haven’t had any- 
thing happen in ages. Do, for goodness 
sake, take it! Just for the fun of the 
thing! Here, boy”—she reached a bare 
arm forward—‘“I’ll take that note, and 
you wait there for the answer.” And 
before Peggy realized it, the door was 
slammed and she was encircled by 
Nance’s two bare arms, the .note held 
before her eyes. 

“Read,” Nance commanded. 

“T wont,” Peggy laughed and closed 
her eyes tightly. “Such notes are an ih- 


sult,” she went on more seriously.: 


“With a country boy it is excusable, 
but when a man in his class sends 
notes to girls in ours, the motive is 
questionable.” 

“Well then, keep your eyes shut and 
I will read it,” said Nance. 

Peggy quickly clapped her hands to 
her ears. 

“When I was a kid,” Nance went on, 
“T used to do that. But you know you 
try twice as hard to hear then. So here 

oes: 

“‘My Dear Peggy: Have been in 
New York but forty-eight hours. Why 
did I choose this variety house? The 
Lord only knows. Never expected to 
meet old friends. I wonder if you re- 
member—The Property Man. 

““P. S. May I see you? And 
where ?” 

“Well of all the—” Consternation 
rendered Nance speechless. 

Peggy hastily took the note and read 
it through again. Surprise and bewil- 
derment, chagrin and shame, flitted 
across ‘her face. Quickly, and scarcely 
thinking what she did, she hastily 
scribbled ‘a reply. 
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Hope the Property Man takes pleas- 
ure in witnessing the metropolitan tri- 
umphs of this friend of his youth. 

She left it unsigned and passed it 
through the doorway. 

Why she should have expected a reply 
she did not know. However, none came. 
She and Nance walked unmolested to 
the boarding-house. Once Peggy gave 
a violent start as a fiery shock of red 
hair bobbed around a corner. But it 
proved to be on the head of a burly 
Irishman. The entire week passed with- 
out word from the Property Man. 

On the last day of their metropolitan 
engagement, just before the jump to 
Newark, word came for Miss Packard 
to call at the office of a well known the- 
atrical manager. When she returned to 
Nance she was bubbling with delight. 
It was a metamorphosed Peggy, twink- 
ling, happy, and youthful, who gathered 
the other in her arms and rocked her 
to and fro. 

“Just think of it, Nance! We begin 
to rehearse in two weeks. In a month 
you'll see Peggy Packard blazing in 
two-foot letters on Broadway. And you 
are to have a good part also. It is a 
twenty-five thousand dollar show! 
Think of it, Nance. Nolan!” 

“Didn’t I tell you we were all right?” 
Nance said gleefully. “And Bauman is 
no fool..He doesn’t star any lemons. 
Wait! We'll be the hit of the season.” 


But Nance missed her mark. For 
three successive weeks the best limit 
reached was six hundred a night. Then 
gradually the receipts dwindled until 


- three hundred. dollars was the usual 


thing. Straggling heads in a desert of 
chairs, the audience appeared to those 
beyond, the footlights. They marveled 
why the show was kept on. Peggy her- 
self marveled to such an extent that 
one day she called on Bauman in his 
office. 

“It’s that crazy traveler,” Bauman 
said wrathfully. “I made him a promise 
and it is making a fool of me.” 

Peggy raised questioning eyes. “I 
don’t understand, Mr. Bauman.” 

“No, and I don’t -either,” the man 
sputtered. “He has more money than 
brains, I guess.” 
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“But what has he to do with keeping 
on the show?” Peggy asked gravely. 

Bauman leaned back in his swivel 
chair until it groaned in protest. He 
scrutinized his visitor closely as he went 
on. “You know Sanderson, the million- 
aire African explorer, I take it.” 

Peggy shook her head in negation. 
“T’ve read of him,” she replied. 

“And you don’t know him?” 

Again Peggy shook her head. 

The searching eyes looked her 
. through and through. “But he claims 
he knows you.” 

Peggy laughed. “He is mistaken, Mr. 
Bauman.” 

“Well,” Bauman said wrathfully, 
“then he is as crazy as his scheme. One 
day he came to me. ‘Mr. Bauman,’ he 
says, ‘go down to the Star Variety and 
see the team of Packard and Nolan. I 
am offering you my fortune to find a 
vehicle for Miss Packard. Star her. I 
don’t care what it costs. The only pro- 
vision I make is that you run the show 
the entire season.’” Bauman smiled 
Satirically. “That proposition looked 
good to me and I knew he had the coin. 
Often shows fall through because the 
cost is too heavy to keep them going. 
But this—this is the limit! Everyone 
is giving me the ha-ha.” 

Peggy was listening attentively. Be- 
wilderment seemed her predominant 
sensation. “And do you intend to keep 
it on?” 

“T must,” Bauman replied testily. 
“We signed an agreement. And he is as 
pig-headed as he is red-headed.” 

A flash of understanding shot across 
Peggy’s bewilderment. Before she real- 
ized she was talking she had stam- 
mered: “D-did you say he had red 
hair?” 

Bauman nodded. “Ah, so you know 
him.” 

“II used to. Years ago we played 
in the same company, but he went by 
the name of Saunders.” 

“That’s him,” Bauman leaned for- 
ward and picked up a card from his 
desk. “Charles Saunders Sanderson,” 
it read. He passed it to Peggy with a 
plethoric chuckle that started in depths 
Beneath his rotund vest. His humor, 
after the wrath of the preceding mo- 
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ments, made Peggy flush deeply. As 
he saw the blush he laughed again. 
But Peggy’s embarrassment quickly 
vanished. 

“Mr. Bauman,” she said, rising, 
“kindly find some way in which to 
draw this farce to a close. See Mr. 
Saunders or Sanderson, and tell him 
I object to his business methods. I do 
not want to be part of them. Ask him 
for me, to withdraw this show.” 

It was at the point that Bauman’s 
secretary put his head in the door. — 

“Here is Mr. Sanderson,” he an- 
nounced. And immediately the gentle- 
man appeared. 

His bronzed face shone with pleas- 
use as he saw Peggy. With hands out- 
stretched he came forward. “Why, 
Miss Packard! Well, this is good for 
my sun-baked eyes.” 

For the fraction of a second Peggy 
placed a little hand in his. She did not 
speak. The man looked her earnestly 
in the eyes with a thoughtfulness of ex- 
pression quite foreign to her memory 
of the scatter-brained youth. 

“So you haven’t a pleasant word for 
the Property Man, Miss Packard—” 

And still Peggy stood speechless. 

“Well, well—that is too bad,” he 
said, half sadly. “I thought now that 
you were on the very pinnacle of fame, 
a Broadway star, you might in kind- 
ness notice old friends. What a dread- 
ful man that property man with his 
blustering ways must have been to 
earn your everlasting disfavor.” 

“Mr. Sanderson,’—Peggy found her 
voice at last—“I have just learned of: 
your connection with this show, and 
I want to ask you to call it off. In fact, 
you must call it off. I leave, so you and 
Mr. Bauman can arrange matters.” 

And with that she turned and walked 
out of the office. 

Hardly had she descended the first 
flight of stairs, however, when rapid 
footsteps bounded after her. A red head 
with a very boyish expression that 
made the man look extremely young, 
pushed itself with aggressive determi- 
nation over Peggy’s shoulder. 

“Peggy girl,” a voice whispered in 
her ear, “didn’t I tell you I’d be rich - 
some day? This show is N. G, but I 
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will finance anything going you want to 
tackle.” 

Peggy’s feet stopped—in spite of 
themselves, it seemed. She pressed her 
lips firmly together and knitted her 
brows in perplexity. 

“Why—why?” she protested, hardly 
knowing what she said. 

“Why ?” he repeated. “Why—Well!” 
He laughed boyishly, and with his usual 
candor replied: “I’m going to give you 
a surfeit of fame. I remember your 
hunger for it in the old days. It came 
before anything else. I’m going to cure 
you of it if it can be done—show you 
the hollowness of the shell. Afterwards, 
who knows—” He laughed quizzically 
as a finish to his sentence. 


The next play, much to the surprise 
of Peggy, proved a great success. It 
seemed to tickle the fickle public to the 
verge of turning their pockets inside 
out. Receipts to the tune of tens of 
thousands footed the weekly reports. 
There was rejoicing in Bauman’s office, 
rejoicing behind the footlights, rejoic- 
ing in Nance and Peggy’s modest little 


apartment. 


Peggy herself went her way rejoic- 
ing more than any. The glamour of 
success was coloring her cheeks, light- 
ing her eyes, and giving a youthfulness 
and buoyancy to her tread that was de- 
lightful to see. Willow plumes and 
handsome suits completed the picture. 
Occasionally she received messages of 
congratulation from the Property Man, 
the words of which varied but the sub- 
stance was always the same. And in- 
variably he finished with the question: 
“How is the hunger, little girl?” 

As always, she ignored his letters, 
but Nance might have testified to the 
fact that now they were read. 

“Don’t I wish he’d take a shine to 
me,” Nance used to tease. “Red head, 
big feet and all, I’d take him.” 

Things were going so well now with 
the former team of Packard and Nolan 
that they decided to move to more lav- 
ish quarters. It was a question now of 
this street or that. 

But the day did come when a decision 
was reached, and trunks stood packed. 
As Nance glanced at the array that had 
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displaced their two shabby trunks of 
previous days, she kicked her toes in 
delight. 

“We're the goods now, Peggy!” She 
swung her arm oratorically in the di- 
rection of their packed wardrobe. 

“The .very buttons on the cap of 
fortune,” Peggy supplemented. “But 
I must ring up Mr. Sanderson and tell 
him we are moving. I’ll do it now be- 
fore I forget.” 

“Why so gracious to-day?” Nance 
raised her eyebrows. 

Peggy made no reply but got his ho- 
tel on the wire. Playfully Nance came 
close and held her ear to the receiver. _ 

“TI want to hear the surprise in his 
voice when he finds out you are actual- 
ly, of your own accord, communicating 
with him,” she laughed under her 
breath, and flung her arm around her 
friend. 

Just then some one responded to 
Peggy’s call. 

“Mr. Sanderson is not in?” Peggy 
questioned. 

Only the whirr of the wire came to 
Nance’s ears, but beneath her arm she 
felt Peggy’s form grow tense and her 
muscles tighten. A breathless moment, 
Peggy seemed to listen; then the re- 
ceiver crashed to the floor. To Nance’s 
intense surprise Peggy followed it, col- 
lapsing in a heap. 

“They think he is dying,” she whis- 
pered tragically. “I—I wondered why 
he didn’t write. He is in St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital—was operated on a week ago for 
appendicitis.” 

Nance listened with wide open eyes 
that stared in unbelief. 

“I—I am going there—right now,” 
Peggy went on with a choke in her 
voice. “Perhaps they will let me see 
him.” . With trembling fingers she 
pinned on a hat. 

It seemed hours to her anxiety be- 
fore she reached there. The first taxi- 
cab she took. broke down at Ninety- 
second Street and she had-to look for 
another. That one seemed to crawl, so 
she thought she must make better time 
walking. But at last she found herself 
at the entrance to the hospital. Another 
long moment and some one came to in- 
terview her. It was unusual, she was 








informed, for visitors outside of the 
immediate family to be admitted to any 
one so ill. But as he had a private room 
and no one else had called, they allowed 
her to go to him. 

She was trembling alf over when at 
last she stood in his doorway and saw 
the coppery red head with the pallid 
face on the pillow. With uncertain 
steps she groped her way to the bed. 
And as she did so the waxen lids raised. 

“Why, Peggy,” a weak voice 
drawled. A nerveless hand slid along 
the covers to meet hers. “And how is 
the hunger, little girl?” 

By way of answer Peggy knelt down 
and buried her face in his pillow. He 
turned his head sideways until his 
cheek touched hers. “How is the hun- 
ger?” he repeated caressingly. 

“Oh, Charley!” She caught her 
breath. “Oh, Charley.” 

As the old, familiar name was 
breathed in his ear, the sick hand stole 
upwards. Painfully it seemed to move. 
But at last it touched her head and 
rested there. “And the hunger?” he in- 
sisted. 

“Gone,” she whispered. “Gone, these 
many years.” Then she raised her head 
and looked at him with misty eyes. “A 
greater hunger has been consuming me 
—oh! a long, long time—the hunger for 
a home. A home—and with you. But I 
did not realize it—that you were a part 
of it. For years I have been yearning 
and longing to be just like other women 
—just a woman ‘with a home. And now 
—oh, Charley, don’t tell me it is too 
late—don’t !” 
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The white face turned slowly on the 
pillow. The sunken blue eyes looked 
with their old kindliness up into her 
pleading ones. 

“Little girl,” he said in broken sen- 
tences, “if it is me you want—I’ve just 
got to live. My hunger has been to hear 
you say just that. I’ve tried to forget 
you—even to put some one else in your 
place—but it was no go. I guess I am 
a bigger fool than most men—I couldn’t 
put you out of my mind. In Africa— 
in the desert—breaking through the 
jungles—you were with me. There has 
been a greater ache in my heart and 
arms than ever a mother felt.” 

Peggy dropped her head in the hol- 
low made by his neck and shoulders, 
and held him close. Try as she would 
to control herself, great sobs shook her, 
and little rivulets of tears trickled be- 
neath his pajama coat. 

“There’s nothing to cry about, 
Peggy,” he whispered. “Why, I’m the 
wellest sick man that ever was. I have 
more lives than the proverbial cat, 
now.” He smiled as she raised her tear- 
stained face to look at him. 

Some one gently opened the door. 

“Time is up,” a voice said. “And 
Doctor Martyn is on his rounds; he 
will be here in a moment.” 


“Until to-morrow, Peggy!” The 
Property Man’s right hand reached for 
hers. 

“Yes—to-morrow, Charley.” Her 


breath caught and she looked at the 
nurse. Then she bent forward and 
quickly pressed a fierce little kiss on his 
mouth. 
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—_,.- ) Sarah Cowell Le Moyne 


MRS. SARAH COWELL LE MOYNE will be recalled to thousands of play-goers for her 
remarkable performance of the character of Truth in Walter Browne’s modern morality play, 


“ Everywoman.” 


N NONE of the other great arts— 

painting, sculpture, music, and lit- 

erature—is success so dependent on 
the amount of imagination employed 
and expended as in the drama. There 
success demands not only quality of 
imagination but also quantity; it re- 
quires not the creative vision of two 
or three minds, however fine, but that 
of thousands; and furthermore, it ne- 
cessitates not individual imaginations 
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working each in its turn, but hundreds 
working all together at the same mo- 
ment and in the same place. In other 
words, it is not merely a question of 
the imagination of the author, the in- 
terpreter, and a listener, spectator, or 
reader; it requires, besides the author, 
a score or more of interpreters, divid- 
ed into many groups according to 
their duties and the quality of their 
imaginations, and hundreds of listen- 
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ing spectators all exercising whatev- 
er portion of imagination they may be 
gifted with; and according as this au- 
dience possesses much or little, of ex- 
cellent quality or of poor, is the drama 
brought to success or failure—assum- 
ing always that the author, the pro- 
ducing staff, and the actors have fur- 
mished their requisite amount of 
imagination. 

A painting, in order to be termed 
“a successful piece of work,” may re- 
quire capable imaginations on the part 
of only a few persons—the artist and 
a small group of connoisseurs; the 
painter, having visualized and exe- 
cuted, submits his creation to the view 
of the knowing few, and their verdict, 
made in accordance with the teach- 
ings of their own imaginations, deter- 
mines the success or failure of his 
work. Nor need he call the connois- 
seurs together all at one time, to get a 
united verdict; they may drop in 

_many times; they may ruminate be- 
fore deciding ; they may give their im- 
aginations time to play about the sub- 
ject. They may even leave the ques- 
tion for posterity to decide. The artist, 
for his ultimate success, has no need 
of the simultaneous workings of hun- 
dreds of imaginations producing an 
instantaneous verdict. 

The same, of course, is true of the 
sculptor’s success. The musician’s is 
somewhat different. Here there must 
be an interpreter as well as an author 
—unless he be one and the same—and 
the interpreter must be in his way as 
much of an artist as the composer; 
there must also be a larger body of 
listeners, a larger audience to approve 
or disapprove, than in the case of the 
painter or sculptor. But in all three 
parties here concerned—the compos- 
er, the interpreter, the audience—the 
chief requisite to success is not imagi- 
nation but emotion—not so much the 

' power to visualize as the capacity to 

_ feel—and, in the case of the composer 

and interpreter, to make others feel 
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as well. So, while the response from 
the audience resembles that which the 
drama demands, in that both must 
come from large numbers, the two are 
quite different in their natures. 

In the case of literature, imagina- 
tion is clearly demanded of two par- 
ties only—the author and the reader. 
Of course, to insure success, there 
must be many readers all augmenting 
with their imaginations the creative 
powers of the author. But they need 
not all work at once and in the same 
spot; their reading can be spread out 
over many months, or even years; 
success may even come only after the 
death of the author. The immediate 
effect of a book upon the imaginations 
of the reading public may have noth- 
ing to do with its ultimate success. 

Now how is it with the successful 
drama? We must first have imagina- 
tion in the playwright; we must next 
have it in the producing staff, which 
includes the stage director—who must 
“see” the finished production from the 
first—the man who designs the scen- 
ery, and the costumer who plans the 
color-schemes; we must then have it 
in the actors, who must first visualize 
and then embody, mentally and mor- 
ally as well as physically, the crea- 
tions of the dramatist; and last, but 
far from least, we must have it in the 
audience. An audience totally with- 
out imagination would be a thing of 
terror, feared by author, actors, and 
manager alike. Fortunately there 
probably has never been such a thing. 
But now and then—too frequently for 
the guod of our poetic and our most 
idealistic drama—you will encounter 
an audience that seems to possess very 
little, or to have left part of its us- 
ual equipment at home. The trouble 
probably lies in the fact that the play 
these people are witnessing happens 
to deal with some idea, or some phase 
of life, with which they are not famil- 
iar; and only those members of the 
audience who have well-trained imag- 
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inations get from the play the point 
the author wished to convey, the un- 
derlying motive, or beauty, or what- 
ever it may be. This is surely a great 
pity. It means that a large body of 
theatre-goers are cut off from all en- 
joyment of certain kinds of plays— 
and all because they have not devel- 
oped, or will not exercise, their pow- 
ers of imagination. They refuse to 
attempt to visualize, or to understand, 
or to sympathize with any phases of 
life which they have not themselves 
experienced or encountered. Because 
of this refusal many a worthy play has 
gone down to failure. It is only when 
the imagination of the audience as a 
whole is reached, when it responds 
as a unit to the imaginings of the 
author and the actors, that a play may 
be termed “a success.” 

That is why “Everywoman” is such 
a success—it appeals to and is under- 
stood by the great, average theatre- 
going imagination. The playwright 
who symbolizes and works with prin- 
ciples, not merely with obvious facts 
and the concrete things of everyday 
life, is calling on his audience to use 
their imaginations. That is what the 
late Walter Browne did in this new- 
est “Morality Play.” The old moral- 
ity plays in England were very crude; 
there was nothing of literary value or 
of imaginative fancy in them. They 
merely served to impress the rules of 
living as laid down. by the church. 
Nowadays we do not want to be 
preached to in the theatre, so Mr. 
Browne kept that feature out of sight, 
and impressed a moral truth by means 
of imaginative symbols. The story is 
carried on in symbolic characters so 
artistically drawn that the inner sig- 
nificance is entertainingly disguised, 
while the scenes are those of everyday 
life. The character of wealth is per- 
sonified as coarse, burly, aggressive, 
a man who thinks only of his own 
pleasure, and dominates everyone by 
the sheer power of his money; Flat- 
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tery appears in the satins and laces 
of the courtier, his voice suave, his 
manner alluring; Nobody is somber 
and admonitive; Everywoman is 
young, beautiful and willful in her 
wayward quest of Love. Youth tells 
her that love can be found in the play- 
houses of the great cities, and Flattery 
urges her to go there in search of it. 
But Truth, who hobbles on crutches 
and is dressed in rags, warns her not 
to go. Truth is a seer who predicts 
disaster for every woman who for- 
sakes modesty, conscience and truth 
in her search of Love. But Every-— 
woman, having Youth and Beauty, 
scorns her, saying: “Begone! When 
I have need of thee, I’ll come to thee.” 
And Truth answers: “Thou wilt 
come and come alone.” 

In the end Everywoman recognizes 
Truth, and by her is led to the fire- 
side she had deserted, where Truth 
rewards her with true love. Of course 
this does not mean that in order to 
find true love, every woman is to sit 
down at her own fireside and wait; it 
means that love will find her when 
she is in a proper mood to receive it. 

Picture to yourself an audience 
without imagination watching such 
a play as the foregoing describes. 
What would be its attitude of mind 
when the final curtain fell? Utter 
blankness as to the meaning of the 
play as a whole and confused bewil- 
derment wherever the symbolic ele- 
ment entered into an episode or a char- 
acter. It is just because the imagina- 
tions of successive audiences are stim- 
ulated by Walter Browne’s play that 
it is a happy task for me to play the 
part of Truth in this production and 
to feel the quick response of many 
minds to the symbolic truths made 
there visible and audible—and to real- 
ize that the theatre is, in the truest 
sense, the Temple of the Imagination. 
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Wrote “ Bunty” 


e—t Sanderson Mo at 


THE most popular play of the season in New York is the Scotch comedy, “Bunty Pulls the 
Strings.” The author of the present article is a brother of the playwright, and in quaint Scotch 
he tella of the Moffat family’s theatrical adventures. 


F I knew exactly how to write as 

good a play as Bill’s, I’d no be tellin’ 

anyone else how it was done, and 
I do na’ exactly mean to tell how Bill 
did it naether; but, from what I know 
of Bills ability, he couldna’ very well 
tell hise?’. 

Bill has been writin’ sketches and 
plays, ever since I can remember. He 
was always a studious lad. I ha’e a 
picture of Bill in kilts, and I sometimes 
think, I ken see a literary expression 
in it. 
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Bill’s real talent was elocution. I 
consider him to-day the best elocu- 
tionist in Scotland, but it’s no thanks 
to any encouragement he _ received 
when he was a lad. Faither was a pro- 
fessor of elocution in the’ University 
of Glasgow, and if there is anything 
in the matter of inheritance, Bill owes 
his success as an elocutionist, to him. 
Faither used to have private classes 
in the big library of our hame in Glas- 
gow, and Bill was the only one of the 
family who was allowed to join these 











HOW BROTHER BILL WROTE “BUNTY” 





classes. Although faither told him re- 
peatedly that he would never be able 
to speak in public, he just kept quiet 
‘and went on lairnin’. It was a great 
chance for Bill, and I will say, that he 
has never lost a chance for anything 
worth having, in his life. Faither was 
an author also of several poems and 
sketches, which he published in a book 
that had considerable importance at 
the time, called “Moffat’s Elocution.” 
Bill was not a poet, but he was always 
writin’. 

Like all respectable Scotch people 
we were strict kirk goers, and the very 
idea of a theatre in our hame was 
simply terrible. Our minister, Mr. 
Goodrich, was agin’ the theatre, and 
I remember well on one occasion when 
Mr. Goodrich preached a sairman all 
aboot the wickedness of it, how indig- 
nant Bill was. He wrote the minister 
a sharp letter in which he took him to 
task for attacking the stage, and vowed 
that as long as the minister confessed 
that he himsel’ had never been inside 
of a theatre it was no fair for him to 
discuss it. My mither was fairly sick 
at Bill’s audacity in talking with Mr. 
Goodrich aboot so scandalous a matter, 
and when Bill announced that he would 
never enter Mr. Goodrich’s kirk again, 
mither insisted that he have a talk with 
the minister. Well, he did have a talk 
with Mr. Goodrich, and he convinced 
him that the theatre was not the wicked 
place the minister had ‘described. 

When faither died, his affairs were 
in bad shape, and mither was left with 
five bairns to take care of, and it took 
some managin’, I’ll tell ye. It was dur- 
ing this critical time in our home life, 
that Bill conceived the character of 
Bunty. He always seemed to be watch- 
in’ the rest o’ us, doin’ a power o’ think- 
in’ all by hisel’. 

I know now that he was impressed 
wi’ the patience and skill wi’ which 
mither took care o’ us, for “Bunty” 
was inspired in Bill’s mind, by mither’s 
managin’. 

It was years later that Bill actually 
wrote “Bunty,” but I ken now that the 
real character of the play grew up wi’ 
him. 

Bill’s first appearancé in public, as 
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an entertainer, was at a concert given 
by the Elgin Congregational Church 
of Glasgow, Mr. Goodrich’s church, 
in a sketch called “The Uncle.” Bill 
was always an organizer, and he had 
got together a company of amateurs 
in Glasgow, in which most of us bairns 
did a share of the work. That is to say, 
Bill, Watson, ma sister Kate and my- 
sel’. Nellie, ma ither sister, never took 
to the theatre, and hae never been on 
the stage. In those days there was nae- 
thin’ but concerts gi’n in the smaller 
halls around Scotland. Some un would 
sing; then some un would recite; and 
then the entertainment would end 
with a short sketch. It was in writin’ 
and managin’ these sketches, that Bill’s 
ability first took fire. 

Mither was bitterly opposed to the 
theatre, and for a long while. it was 
very hard for Bill to succeed as an 
entertainer in concert entertainments, 
because she was so dead agin’ it. Near- 
ly all of us had to run away from her, 
because we couldna get her ain con- 
sent to the life of the stage. Mysel’, I 
think it is a bonnie life, and I wouldna 
live anither, and I’m glad I run away 
to it. 

Bill was small of stature, but strong 
and wiry as a thistle and he had a 
determination and purpose aboot him 
that we all respected. He was always 
writin’, always organizin’, always 
workin’ toward the success he now has, 
but he was doing it quietly, secretly, 
against his mither’s wishes. 

I ken the day when ma employer 
came into the office in Glasgow where 
I was workin’, and found me readin’ a 
play book I had hidden under ma 
ledger. He said to me then, I could 
take ma choice, between play readin’ 
and attending to his business, so I took 
ma coat and I walked out. I had some- 
thin’ in mind to do; in the actin’ line. 
and I did it. All the experience I have 
had was thanks to Bill, for he was the 
mon of the family to do things well. 
With ma sister Kate he succeeded 
finally in joining a little concert com- 
pany that was giving entertainments 
in the small halls of.Scotland to the 
folks who would never have gone in- 
side a theatre. 
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Necessarily, the only sort of pro- 

that would suit these small vil- 
Be udiences, was clean, gentle, with 
@ quiet humor, that was entirely un- 
theatrical. People in London and New 
York have been talking aboot the real 
Simplicity and truth of Biil’s play, 
“Bunty Pulls the Strings.” It was dur- 
ing these trips among the village folk 
of Scotland that Bill discovered the 
very types he put into his play. 

After I had joined the concert com- 
pany, ma brither Watson was the next 
to go. Watson came into the shop 
where he was employed one day a little 
late, and his employer didna like it. 
So, like mysel’ he just put on his coat, 
took his hat, and walked out. But he 

t a better start than I did, for he 
jomed the Scotch Company at the 
Royalty Theatre in Glasgow in a play 
by Howard Wydham called “Lady of 
the Lake.” 

“Bunty” was written about six years 
ago, and Bill didna want to have it 
produced until some of the sketches 
and one-act plays he had written be- 
fore had made their success. He didna 
realize that “Bunty,” being as it is an 
inspired picture of his ain mither, had 
$0 rare a place in dramatic literature. 
It is plays inspired from the heart, that 
have reached and touched the hearts 
of the whole world. 

The humor of Bill’s comedy, though 
it appears unconscious, is really the 
best part of his skill as a dramatist. 
Bill always had a great sense of humor, 
and I have heard him read “Bunty” 
from the manuscript, and laughed 
heartily at the humor. The comedy 
lines which have pleased the audiences 
most, in “Bunty,” are things that Bill 
has heard the village folk say, and 
things he has seen them do, when he 
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was traveling wi’ his sister Kate on 
these concert tours. For many reasons, 
“Bunty” is the accumulation of Bill’s 
keen recollections of Scottish types: 
It was probably written originally with 
the idea that it should be presented 
as an entertainment, to be used on 
tour in Scotland. For that reason, it has 
the charm of being untheatrical, un- 
qualified. 

There is in “Bunty” the prevailing 
element of reverence for the kirk, for 
to the Scotsman, resolution in religious 
matters is the most important part of 
his nature. 

I didna believe that Bill intended to 
do anything more in writin’ “Bunty,” 
than to portray faithfully the condi- 
tions and people he saw in rural Scot- 
land. His ain sympathies are wholly 
with the ideals of the theatre, and he 
believes that the stage can contribute 
as much to the soul and the happiness 
of human nature, as the kirk, Evi- 
dently, he respected the purpose of the 
stage; otherwise he would not have 
made a composite sketch of his ain 
mither into a play, as he has done in 
“Bunty.” There has been no idealiza- 
tion of Bunty’s character either. Every- 
one who has seen and understood 
“Bunty’s” nature has loved her, for 
there is not a finer woman in the world 
than the original “Bunty.” 

She is seventy-three years old now, 
and just before I left London, Bill in- 
duced her to come to the city, and see 
his play at the Haymarket Theatre. 
There she saw her three bairns, ma 
sister Kate, along wi’ Bill, and Watson, 
who are all in the original cast of 
“Bunty Pulls the Strings” in the Lon- 
don production. I need not say, that we 
were all o’ us forg’n, and I think she 
was a bit proud o’ our success. 
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A SHORT STORY OF STAGE LIFE 


NYONE at all familiar with Rialto 
A types would have known at once 

that Ned Macklin was an actor— 
even if the big trunk with its conspicu- 
ous lettering and the theatrical photo- 
graphs on the wall had not been so en- 
lightening. Greater familiarity with the 
profession would have led to the as- 


sumption that he was married—there 
was the ghostly frou-frou of a wom- 
an’s skirts in the air, a chafing-dish on 
the washstand, and certain bits of femi- 
nine flotsam on the bureau. The dis- 
cerning “old-timer,” indeed, aware that 
to an actor in search of an engagement 


a prosperous appearance is the impera- 
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tive desideratum, might even have haz- 
arded a guess that he was out of work 
—tlse why should he tax his ingenuity 
contriving an ironing-board out of an 
inverted trunk-tray balanced on the ag- 
gravating humps of two rickety room- 
ing-house chairs? 

As for the room, there was never 
much light in it at the best of times. It 
Was an inside room, three flights up, 
and into its one window fugitive rays of 
wintry sunlight slanted occasionally in 
the late afternoon. Now, beside the fact 
that the dull day was drawing to its 
close, great, splashing drops of rain 
mingled with soft dabs of snow in the 
streets outside, and the single gas jet, 
though lighted, was being put to a sur- 
teptitious use not included in the land- 
lady’s ideas of “privileges.” Over it was 
attached one of those little burners that 
may be purchased at ten-cent stores, 
and on top of the burner was a ridicu- 
fous little iron that might once have 
belonged to a child’s laundry set. For 
pocket handkerchiefs it would have 
served well enough, but for pressing 
suits it seemed absurdiy inadequate. 
Yet Macklin whistled admiringly as he 
gave a finishing pat to the collar of the 
oat mpon which he had been working. 
Like most actors, he dramatized every- 
thing, and the habit of soliloquy was the 
natural consequence. 

“There! I’ve made a neat job of 
that,” he said with boyish pride. “That’s 
one satisfaction about a good piece of 
cloth—it looks the money right to the 
bitter end. Even an amateur tailor can’t 
press it out of shape.” 

He opened the wobbly wardstbe and 
hung the coat away on his side of the 
division line. Then he scrutinized the 
garments hanging in the other half. His 
hand lingered jovingly among the ruffles 
of a silk skirt, much patched and mend- 
ed and shortened by successive shear- 
ings of worn flounces. 

“Dear, dear! The little girl’s certain- 
ly getting to look frayed around the 
edges. I might have tackled some of 
hers. I think I’ll brush up this rainy- 
day affair; it needs a man’s strong arm 
and she'll want it to-morrow if this 





- weather lasts.” 


He fell to with the whisk-broom, in- 
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specting the iron between diligent on- 
slaughts on the short, rough skirt. He 
pictured her surprised pleasure, and 
smiled at the garment much as he did 
at its owner. Then his face clouded. 
There was precious little he could do 
for her. What was the matter with 
him? Was he one of those inexorably 
marked by Fate for failure? And 
Eleanor? Surely she was clever and 
pretty enough. She’d had good parts, 
too, for a beginner—until the last year. 
It seemed, ssometimes, as though all 
her ill-tuck had come with their mar- 
riage. He did not mind it—for himself; 
he had known the ups and downs of the 
profession for fifteen years. Nellie had 
only been in it three, and already he 
was wishing her out of it. 

A gentle strumming on the communi- 
cating door interrupted his. rapidly 
sobering thoughts. 

“Hello, Mack?’ said a voice from the 
other side. “Is that you fussing around 
in there?” 

“Yes. Wait a minute, old chap, I'll 
let you in.” 

The bolt shot back protestingly, and 
the warped door was effectually per- 
suaded to open. A clean-built, shrewd- 
faced man of about forty stood im the 
brightly lighted room—the occupant of 
the third floor front was notoriously 
extravagant. 

“Hello!” he said in a pleasant voice. 
“Why this gloaming? What’s the fu- 
neral? Oh, I see. All right! I wont talk 
so loud. Got any matches, Mack? Our 
landlady must be trying to cure me of 
smoking ; she puts just three—no more, 
no less!—on my bureau each day. She 
ought to Pl 4 a step-ladder with that 
chandelier ; I think I’ll tell her so.” 

“Help yourself.” 

“Thanks!” The newcomer availed 
himself of the permission and stood 
with his back against the door-jamb, 
meditatively punching the tobacco into 
the bowl of his pipe. “Wife not home 
yet?” 

“No, she’s late. Beastly day, too.” 

“Nothing doing, eh?” 

“Nary a thing!” 

“That’s pretty tough.” 

“Well, rather. We're the original 
hard-luck kids. Come on in and sit 
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down, man; I’ll be through in a pair of 
minutes.” 

Barclay smilingly surveyed the array 
of neatly pressed ties, while Macklin 
removed a vest from the only available 
chair. “What is this—a renovating 
establishment ?” 

“Dry cleaners.” 

“You might have had a customer— 
if I’d known what was going on.” 

“Didn’t know you were home. I’ve 
been eating my head off all afternoon.” 

“What’s the matter?” 

“Oh, a regular case of the blue-mon- 
keys.” 

“Didn’t suppose you ever got them. 
Ts it the play?” 

“T guess so.” 

“Mrs. ‘Mack’ tells me it’s finished.” 

“Yes, it’s finished—after a fashion. 
That’s the trouble. I was so used to 
having the thing to fuss over when she 
wasn’t around that I’m lonely without 
1” 

“Remedy—start another. Who's 
drawn the first chance at it, Ned?” 

“Richards!” 

“You don’t say? Shooting high. I 
admire your pluck.” 

“My nerve, you mean. Well, it was 
the flip of a coin. Heads, Richards— 
tails, Donway. Heads turned up, so 
Richards gets first whack at it. One 
good thing, he wont keep it forever. I 
saw him myself; he was rather civil to 
me, too, after he found out that I wasn’t 
looking for an engagement. Oh, [I 
haven’t much hope. You know the pop- 
ular superstition that an actor can't 
write a play.” 

“Well?” quizzed Barclay humor- 
ously. .’ 

“Oh, come out of that!” replied 
Macklin, grinning sheepishly. “You 
can’t get a rise out of me that way.” 

In spite of the graying temples there 
was something wonderfully boyish and 
ingenuous about him. Barclay found 
himself hoping that. he’a win. 

“T’'ll tell you what, Mack,” he volun- 


teered eagerly, “I wish you’d keep me. 


posted as to its whereabouts, will you? 
{ can’t do anything with Richards, but 
I’m good for a pull here and there.” 
“That'll be fine—and you bet [fl keep 
you posted, Barclay. I think-I’ll feel a 
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bit more optimistic after I light up and 
stow away these evidences of unaccus- 
tomed toil,” replied Macklin. “I’m be- 
ginning to feel worried about Nellie. 
Nothing short of a star part ought to 
keep her out in this weather.” 

Barclay smiled indulgently. He had 
been married—once upon a time—and 
had known the eternity that can sepa- 
rate breakfast and dinner. ’ 

“At first,” continued Macklin, “when 
I hadn’t seen her since morning, I used 
to be afraid she’d come back with a 
contract. (We wouldn’t hear of sepa- 
rate engagements then.) Now, the thing 
that worries me most is that I’m afraid 
she’ll come back without one. I’m be- 
ginning to wonder if there is such a 
thing as an engagement left in New 
York, and if a contract’s not a myth. 
There she is—at last!” 

A girlish voice in a musical little 
call came floating up from the landing 
below. Macklin strode to the door and 
set it open, that the hospitable light 
might make the way easier ; then, seeing 
that she was loaded down with small 
bundles and umbrella, he ran to help 
her, and before Barclay had decided 
whether to wait or retreat, she had en- 
tered, bringing a whiff of cold, damp 
air and the smell of wet cloth and soggy 
leather with her. 

Eleanor Macklin was a compact little 
figure, with no floating boa-ends, or 
streaming veils and laces to detract 
from her sensibly-clad, stormy-day ap- 
pearance. She was built in proportions 
that had earned for her the sobriquet 
of “The Pocket Aphrodite.” There were 
infinite possibilities in the mobile oval 
of her face. The finely-penciled eye- 
brows, the warm brown eyes, would 
have—had she been a head taller— 
doomed her to réles cast in a tragic 
mold. On the other hand, had she been 
still shorter than she was, she might 
have played children’s parts indefinitely 
—so rosily innocent were the fines of 
cheek and chin. Being neither the one 
thing nor the other, her keen imtelli- 
gence and ready humor had so far been 
wasted on conventional juveniles, pend- 
ing such time as a generous Fortune 
should throw some humanly warm and 
gracious réle m her way. 








She greeted Barclay with a hospitable 
little nod, her expressive eyes at the 
same time signaling a negative to her 
husband’s mute question. 

“Don’t run away, Mr. Barclay. No, 
I don’t mind the smoke at all; Ned 
knows that.” 

“You'll want to change your things 
right off,” protested Barclay, already at 
his own door. “Beastly day, isn’t it? 
Say, I wish you two would go to din- 
ner with me. We’ll-make it some place 
near—‘Zonatelli’s, or ‘The Chop 
House.’ I guess we've all been wet 
enough for one day.” 

Macklin hesitated. His wife smiled 
and nodded—it was one of their jokes 
that they could talk to each other with- 
out words. “I guess there’s no real rea- 
son why any of us should go out. I can 
tell by the bundles, that Nell’s brought 
part of the delicatessen with her.” 

“Yes,” said Nell briskly, “and I’ve 
enough for three, so you needn’t look 
so uncomfortable, Mr. Barclay. You’re 
going to stay with us—that is, unless 
you have conscientious scruples. Have 
you?” She indicated the gas jet. “I had, 
till Ned showed me that the tip was 
plugged, and as we can only burn just 
so much anyway, we ought to have the 
privilege of deciding whether we want 
to see or eat.” 

Barclay smiled back at the two. Out- 
side, the wind rattled the loose sash and 
splattered cold rain upon the window. 
“T’'ll come,” he decided, “if you'll let 
me help. I’ll be back in—say, fifteen 
minutes.” 

The door closed upon him and they 
turned impulsively towards each other. 

“Any luck?” 

She shook her head. 

“Poor little girl! And you’re cold and 
wet and hungry. Did you get any 
lunch?” 

“Oh, yes. I had something at Childs’ 
while I waited for MacHenry. First 
the office-boy said I could see him at 
twelve; then MacHenry ‘phoned he 
wouldn’t be back till two, and then, 
after all, he never showed up till half- 
past three. And in the meantime he’d 
engaged a girl from one of the agencies 
—I couldn’t find out which oné. So 
after hanging around there exactly four 
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hours, I never even got a chance to say 
‘boo’ to him.” : 

“Poor old honey! I turned in at one 
o’clock—there didn’t seem to be any- 
thing stirring in my line—and I’ve been 
fretting about you all afternoon. Some- . 
times I think that if only this play 
would land, I’d never let you act again 
as long as I lived.” 

“Oh, yes you would,” she reminded 
him gaily. “I’m to play Nora and don’t 
you forget it. If Richards takes it, he’ll 
be sure to let you have some say in the 
cast and the rehearsals. Who knows? 
Maybe it will be all for the best that 
neither of us landed an early engage- 
ment. Because if he puts it on he’s sure. 
to rush it.” 

“Don’t bank on it, honey. 

“I’m not! But just the same—I’m 
going to hope, and dream, and build 
castles all I can. Nothing else could 
possibly have kept me from remember- 
ing how wet my shoes were.” 

He was down on his knees before 
her, then, with the cold little feet in his 
hands. She mocked his anxieties with 
tender raillery, as he rubbed and chafed 
and spread dry stockings on the radi- 
ator that was never hot. When at last 
she shook herself free of his ministra- 
tions and went to change her dress, it 
was to laugh and exclaim and praise 
him anew for his industry. 

She was fastening her collar, and 
Ned was undoing her many small par- 
cels and sorting their contents, when 
a loud and unceremonious rapping 
startled them. Macklin; opening the 
door gingerly—while Nellie hid the 
feast beneath a towel—received the 
full-force of the blow at a glance. It 
was a messenger boy with a square 
package that did not need the raucous 
announcement: “From Mr. Richards. 
Will you sign here, please?” 

Macklin heard the pitying exclama- 
tion from the room behind him. He 
turned and tossed the bundle of manu- 
script on the bed. Two soft hands flut- 
tered up and hid his eyes. 

“T wish you wouldn’t, Ned,” she 
whispered. “Don’t look so discouraged. 
You know we didn’t bank on Richards.” 

“No?” He smiled in spite of himself, 

“He didn’t take long,” she whispered 
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ruefully. “Aren’t you going to open it? 
Maybe there’s a letter inside.” 

“Not much! You don’t know him as 
I do. If he doesn’t want the play he 
wouldn’t consider it worth a letter. He’s 
not much on correspondence anyway, 
and he isn’t given to the weakness of 
letting a fellow down easy.” 

“Still—” 

“Oh, let it be, honey—till after sup- 
per, at least. Then I'll toss another coin 
to see whether it goes to Donway, or 
whether I make a bonfire of it.” 

“Indeed you wont! Thére’s Mr. Bar- 
clay, now. I’m sorry we told him any- 
thing about it, Ned. Will you open the 
door for him, dear?” 

Macklin was still laughing at Nell, 
who had thrust the unwelcome package 
among her collars and gloves in the 
upper bureau drawer, when he opened 
the door. Barclay’s face—rather sober 
above the long French roll and the 
evening paper—broke into a smile of 
relief. 

“Good! that’s the way to take it. I 
was afraid you’d be cut up about it, old 
man. I just hadn’t the heart to be the 
one to bring it to you, so I sent that 
impudent boy up the three flights in- 
stead. It’s the play, of course—he said 
it was from Richards.” 

To Nell’s sensitive ear it seemed a 
bit like rubbing it in, and she turned 
reproachfully towards the doorway, 
only to pause perplexed at the expres- 
sion on Barclay’s face. While sincerely 
sympathetic, there was yet a ray of 
pleasant anticipation that seemed ill- 
timed. 

“Why, Mr. Barclay,” she cried in 

one of her sudden flashes of impulsive 
candor, “you don’t look a bit sorry. 
Why—why, I don’t believe you are 
sorry.” 
“Yes, I am, Mrs. Macklin,” he has- 
tened to assure her. “But the truth is, 
my disappointment at this turn-down 
is tempered by a bit of news—just a 
chance, perhaps, but a fighting one.” He 
turned to Macklin. “I ran into Morrison 
on the corner, and what do you think 
he tells me?” 

At the name both expectant faces 
overclouded, and Macklin shook his 
head. “Dunno, I’m sure.” 
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“That new play of Delancy’s is a 
frost—‘the worst ever,’ he says, They 
don’t even intend to bring it into New 
York, and he’s in town scurrying about 
trying to find a farce for ‘Her High- 
ness,’ so that they wont be reduced to 
the bitter resort of reviving ‘Uncle 
Potiphar’s Boots’ for the New York 
run. Now, it occurred to me that her 
was your chance.” : 

Macklin stared at him in blunt aston- 
ishment, and Nell paused in the act of 
spearing sardines and arranging them 
spoke-fashion against a little mound of 
delicatessen potato-salad, to point her 
fork threateningly at Barclay. 

“Are you making fun of ys, Mr. 
Barclay?” she asked reproachfully. 

“Not at all! Now listen: Here’s the 
way the thing dovetails—it’s blind luck, 
I think. You know I’ve often told you, 
Mack, that your situation in the third 
act would be simply immense if you 
turned it into comedy by bringing Nora 
back on—” 

“Utterly impossible, unreasonable, 
false to nature!” broke in Macklin irri- 
tably. 

“But permissible—as a_ theatrical 
trick,” amended Barclay argumenta- 
tively. “All’s fair in farce and—” 

“But it’s not a farce, Mr. Barclay,” 
protested Nell. 

Barclay snorted. “No, I suppose the 
author calls it a problem play. Just the 
same, he’s got a situation that would 
yield one hundred per cent laughter 
under the proper kind of squeezing, and 
a bunch of characters that for lending 
themselves to farcical treatment would 
put a Hoyt cast to shame. But of ~ 
course, like all other young authors, 
it’s ‘let’s be serious—or die!’ ” 

Macklin’s face was rather pale. Nell, 
perched on a chair watching the coffee- 
pot,.seemed to put more concentration 
into the occupation than it deserved. 

“Of course,’ continued Barclay, 
more kindly, “I’m not denying that as 
you have treated the subject you’ve 
written a pretty little play. The matinée 
girl would call it ‘sweet,’ and she’d be 
just about right. Now, I take it you’re 
not out for ‘art for art’s sake’ and all 
that cognoscenti, high-brow what-you- 
may-call-it, but are looking—as all of 









*us are—to the dividends. The question 
is—which would you rather be, the au- 
thor of a pretty little play that ran for 
a season (always supposing you can in- 
duce a manager to see it that way), or 
a rattling good farce with three or four 
road companies at it for a couple of 
years, and a comfortable little royalty 
from stock productions after that? 
Which—eh?” 

“The rattling good farce, of course!” 
laughed Macklin. Nell—who had moved 
the coffee-pot to the radiator, and was 
preparing to melt the butter in a little 
enameled sauce-pan—looked her aston- 
ished reproof, but he did not see it, and 
continued: “It’s not farce as farce that 
I'm objecting to. Between you and 
me, Barclay, we know that farce is a 
good deal harder to write than straight 
drama. I doubt my ability to handle it 
for one thing, and, for another, be- 
grudge the situation to a farce-comedy. 
I can’t see it, old man. Nell and I have 
talked it over’”—he looked tenderly at 
his wife, and her blush answered him— 
“and we’ve lived it, after a fashion. We 
worked out the problem together, and 
we've come to the conclusion that that’s 
the answer! And if it doesn’t make the 
right appeal, it must be because I’ve 
failed.” 

“Oh, well, of course—if it’s a matter 
of sentiment—” Barclay’s tone was 
genially sarcastic. Macklin, with the 
visionary’s distaste for being consid- 
ered unpractical, hastened to protest. 

“Besides, old man, it’s not written so. 
And if I tried to alter it, ten to one 
Morrison would have something else by 
the time it was finished, and wouldn’t 
look at it.” 

“And if he wouldn’t—I know a 
dozen others that would. But he’d be 
wild to get it. I didn’t mention names, 
of course, and I only gave him the 
barest glimpse of the situation, just 
enough to set him guessing, but he nib- 
bled at once. Wanted to know when I 
could have you up to see him. Of course 
I staved him off, to give you time—told 
him that the play was being considered 
by some one else—that you were out 
of town—and that it might take all of 
a week to connect up with you and the 
manuscript. This is my idea: If you’re 
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on, I’ll loan you my typewriter; you 
give up this wild-goose chase after en- 
gagements, and as fast as you get the 
scenes rewritten, I’ll hustle them 
around to a little stenographer I know, 
and by Friday—or Saturday, at the 
latest—you’ll be ready to talk turkey.” 

“It’s surely mighty good of you, Bar- 
clay, to take such an interest: I don’t 
know how—” : 

“Then don’t do it. The fact is, Mack, 
I’m only doing what I wish some one 
had done for me when I was a strug- 
gling ’sub’ with a bug for writing the 
Great American Novel. If they had, I 
wouldn’t be the city editor of an after- 
noon paper at thirty-five a week now. 
Come—shall we talk it over?” 

Nell’s voice, cool and collected—in 
striking contrast to her flushed cheeks 
and excited eyes—broke in demurely: 

“T hope you like them scrambled— 
and please sit down while it’s hot. I 
tried to make an omelet, but the pan 
was too small.” 

“Coffee smells mighty good—” 

“Don’t! Nell’s afraid of the land- 
lady,” interrupted Macklin. 

“Your work, little lady, will be to 
make several pots of this each day, and 
keep Mack hard at it till the wee small 
hours—if he’s to finish the most 
screamingly funny farce of the season 
in five days.” 7 

Nell made no reply, but she looked 
rebellious. Barclay, watching her amus- 
edly, had the unflattering thought that 
perhaps she resented the chance that 
Nora—the part for which she had so 
manifestly posed—should go to a sou- 
brette who in years, diamonds, flashy 
looks, and notoriety, was so much 
ahead of her. After all, it would be no 
more than human, and he hoped Mack 
would not be so soft-headed as to let 
her interfere with his prospects. 

But if Mrs. Macklin had any serious 
objections, she did not intend to voice 
them before one who could so easily 
put her in the disadvantageous position 
of having been argued down. Instead, 
she led the conversation a merry chase 
over such mildly innocuous subjects as 


light-housekeeping, the whims of agents: 


and the moods of managers, and not 
until the tiny table had been ‘cleared 
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and Nell was attempting the difficult 
feat of washing dishes in a two-quart 
pan without making any noise about it, 
did the men, over their pipes, return to 
the subject of the play. 

From the corner of her eye, Nell— 
with a chagrin she could scarcely sup- 
press—saw her husband get out one of 
the cherished carbon copies he had ex- 
pected to use when Richards, or some 
one else, put the play into rehearsal. 
She watched him stand numbly by, 
while Barclay, with his ready editorial 
pencil, marked the scenes that might re- 
main as pivotal ones to be padded out 
with what he facetiously called “slap- 
stick,” and indicated whole pages—an 
entire act even—that must be sacrified 
to the god of Farce. 

Macklin, subtly aware of her dis- 
pleasure, looked up once in the midst of 
a mooted point—as to which of her 
three suburban adorers had better 
break into Nora’s house in the middle 
of the night, intent on capturing the 
imaginary burglar—to find his wife’s 
eyes filled with such grieved disappoint- 
ment, that in a sudden understanding 
he stretched out his hand to her. 

“You don’t like it—do you, Nellie?” 

She shook her head, and slowly came 
and stood within the circle of his arm. 

“It is a pity to let our pretty little 
scene go for nothing,” reflected Mack- 
lin. 

“But that’s all it is—a pretty little 
scene,” interrupted Barclay. “I'll admit 
you meant it for something more. You 
reached out for a strong situation but 
you didn’t quite make it.” 


“Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed 
his grasp, 
Or what’s a heaven for?” 


quoted Nell softly. 

Macklin looked up eagerly. He often 
regretted that he had had no “book 
learning ;” life and plays had been his 
teachers. But it was a matter of pride 
with him that Nellie had been ready for 
college when she had chosen the stage 
instead. Barclay sniffed like one who 
scented battle. 

“Browning—wasn’t it?” 

Ves.” 

“Hm—the preacher!” 
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“The philosopher! Infinitely tender 
in his forbearance, and infinitely in- 
spiring to those who listen,” said Nell, 
flushing softly in her unwonted display 
of sentiments which she had so far 
found it wiser to conceal. “I like Ned’s 
scene as it is—even if he didn’t quite 
grasp what he had reached for. At 
least, the aim was worthy.” 

“And you insinuate, I suppose, that 
farce is unworthy?” 

“No—not at all.” 

“What’s your objection, then?” 

Nell’s face went white in her earnest- 
ness. She slipped from the encircling 
arm that held her, and stood leaning 
against the table between the two men. 

“T object to it, Mr. Barclay,”—her 
voice had in it the clear ring that made 
her work on the stage so sincere and 
forceful—“because it makes ‘scream- 
ingly funny,’ situations and emotions 
which should never be used humor- 
ously to entertain an audience. If you 
—or you !”—she turned to her husband 
—‘‘were really mixed up in such a situ- 
ation as you are trying to render 
‘screamingly funny,’ you wouldn’t see . 
any joke in it, would you?” 

“Hardly!” answered Ned dryly. 

“Yet, here you are, two ‘honorable 
men,’ trying to amuse an audience— 
also consisting of honorable men, and 
their dearest and most respectable of 
women-kind, with their sons and daugh- 
ters—with a scene from which they 
would hurry as from a house on fire, if 
it took place in real life. It may seem 
amusing—the mischief of it is that it 
does—especially to those among the 
audience who are potential Morrisons,” 
—there was a fine edge of sarcasm 
in her voice—“but as for ‘the discern- 
ing’—they weep and stay away.” 

“You’re a bad business woman, Mrs. 
Macklin.” 

“T know it! I’d rather have the play 
fail as it is, than succeed as you would 
make it.” 

Barclay got up brusquely. 

“Well, that’s your affair—and Ned’s. 
I’m afraid I’ve rather butted in.” 

“Oh, Mr. Barclay, please don’t!” 
Nell turned in sudden grieved confu- 
sion to her husband. “Make him under- 
stand that that’s just my way of saying 


















































things. It’s been lovely of you to want 
to help us. I sha’n’t try to influence 
-Ned—I’ll even guarantee to give him 
an unlimited supply of black coffee, if 
he wants it.” She laughed, running her 
fingers caressingly through her hus- 
band’s hair. 

For a long time after Barclay had 
gone, Macklin sat frowning over the 
manuscript—its dissected parts like bits 
of a dismembered puzzle that would 
_ not be put together again. Nell was get- 
ting ready for bed. Finally he spoke. 

“Hand me that bundle from the bu- 
reau-drawer, will you, Nell? I can’t 
think with this in front of me.” 

She obeyed, cutting the strings with 
her scissors as she came. As the four 
neatly-bound acts fell out on the table 
a letter slipped down to the floor. Rich- 
ards had sent a line after all. They read 
it together. 


Dear MACKLIN: 

This isn’t bad; in fact, it’s very good— 
in spots. But that’s the trouble with 
it; it’s spotty. Now, I couldn’t use it 
till spring, anyhow. I want you to work 
up your first and last acts—they’re the 
weakest, and being an actor, you don’t 
need to be told that they shouldn’t be. If 
you don’t feel equal to it, I'll find you 
some one to collaborate with. I could 
use the play if you can catch up to what 
you've started running for. You missed 
your train, my boy, that’s all. Come in 
and see me some day, and we'll talk it 
all over. Cordially, 

Martin RICHARDS. 


Eleanor’s arms were about her hus- 
band’s neck; her kisses falling lightly 


on his bent head. 
“Oh, I was so afraid—” 
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“That I’d listen to Barclay and make ~ 
a farce of it? Not much! That thing of 
Browning’s settled that. What was it 
again? It’s a little hard to catch when 
you don’t know the situation.” 

“It’s in Andrea del Sarto; he was the 
perfect painter, you know. His tech- 
nique was flawless; but he had no soul. 
He points out that Rafael’s drawing is 
wrong—that is, the lines are wrong: 


“ 


.... its soul is right, 

He means right—that, a child may un- 
derstand, 

Still, what an arm! And I could alter it: 

But all the play, the insight and the 
stretch— 

Out of me, out of me!” 


“That fellow—knew!” sympathized 
Macklin. 

Nell smiled. “He could do—easily— 
anything he set out to do—he, with the 
mean little commercial soul—but he 
knew that the great ones with their 
faulty drawings reached many a time 
a heaven that was shut to him—even 
though ‘their works drop  ground- 
ward.’ ” 

“That’s the pity of it—never to be 
able to make a thing as big and fine as 
you see it yourself.” 

“Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed 

his grasp, 

Or what's a heaven for?” 


she reminded him softly. 

“Gee! that’s fine!” said Macklin, 
with the simple appreciation of souls 
that are born big. “It heartens a fellow 
up so. Maybe that wouldn’t make a 
corking good line for a play, eh, Nell?” 
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MARSHALL P. WILDER, the biggest little humorist in America, recently returned from a 
smiling trip around the world. The present article is a chapter from his observations. 


T HEY call our neighbors of Nip- 
pon, the Yankees of the East. 

And, in the case of theatricals, 
as in many other lines of thought and 
action, the Japanese more nearly ap- 
proximate the American idea as to 
what the theatre and the actors who 
appear therein, should be. 
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The writer traveled, last year, over 
practically the entire Orient, and, be- 
ing associated with the theatrical pro- 
fession, it was only natural that a 
study of theatrical conditions in the 
countries visited should have occu- 
pied a very important part of our 
time. 
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Egypt, India, The Philippines, 
China and Japan afforded the most 
interesting studies. Acting, or the 
art of entertainment in the Oriental 
countries, is a matter of graduation 
in quality. Beginning in Egypt you 
find it at the lowest level, increasing 
and growing in conception and qual- 
ity until, in Japan, it reaches its high- 
est standard. 

When I say that the art of enter- 
tainment is found to be less developed 
in Egypt, than any other country vis- 
ited, I mean to base the comparison 
on our own standards. From the 
Standpoint of intellectual appeal, the 
sensuous and inartistic muscle dances 
by the Gawazi women, or the revolt- 
ing contortions and self-torture by 
the Howling Dervishes, are lacking 
in interest. They are purely physical 
demonstrations, of a low order. 

But, from the standpoint of pure 
theatricalism,the manner in which the 
playhouses in Cairo, devoted to the 
Danse du Ventre, put on this specta- 
cle, leaves nothing to be desired from 
a barbarian viewpoint at least; and 
the performance of the Dervishes, 
though classed as a religious, devo- 
tional display, achieves quite as much 
effectiveness, even though the enact- 
ment takes place in a mosque, or 
church. 

Every Friday, which is the Mos- 
lem Sunday, the Dervishes gather to 
dance or howl, according to their 
lights and the order to which they 
belong. 

The Dancing Dervishes are certain- 
ly polite and well-conducted persons 
compared to their loud-mouthed 
brethren of the howling branch of the 
order. They appear dressed in loose, 
white robes, that are almost as vo- 
luminous as the draperies affected by 
the fire dancers on our own stage. 
. Over these robes, they wear large, 
dark cloaks, and tall hats which ap- 
pear for all the world like exagger- 
ated fezes. From beneath their flow- 
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ing skirts, their feet peep out, inno- 
cent of shoes or stockings. 

The performance of the Dancing 
Dervish is given on a well laid floor, 
which looks suspiciously like a 
smooth, waxed dancing surface, laid 
in a ringed enclosure. On the day 
when our party, including-the visit 
as a part of our Cairo itinerary, en- 
tered the church to witness the 
“show,” we found already gathered 
a compact mass of spectators, mostly 
tourists. Sitting tailor fashion about 
the enclosure, were eighteen or twen- 
ty Dervishes, waiting for the signal 
to commence the performance. 

An old Sheik, or priest, sat on the 
floor, behind a beautiful prayer rug, 
on which a cushion supported an 
open book—a copy of the Koran. 
The old Sheik’s head was bound in a 
turban of green material, which indi- 
cated that he had made a pilgrimage 
to Mecca, the ambition of all true be- 
lievers. This pilgrimage gave him the 
right to be addressed as Hadji and 
made him a person of much merit and 
dignity among his people. Green is 
the Prophet’s own particular color, 
and may be properly worn only by 
those who have made the pilgrimage, 
or by lineal descendants of the 
Prophet or his brother. 

The performance opened with a 
selection by a musician, stationed in 
a balcony. This misguided individual 
played upon an instrument of torture, 
and sang, or intoned, in a wailing 
voice without a single musical note 
in it, a doleful chant that emanated 
somewhere from the top of his head. 
This contribution concluded, the old 
Sheik stood up, his example being 
immediately followed by the seated 
Dervishes. As if by a preconceived 
signal, they one and all threw back 
their cloaks at the same time and per- 
mitted them to fall to the floor. 

Then began a solemn march about 
the circle, a dignified, slow pacing. . 
As they would meet, at the prayer 
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rug, in pairs, they world bow, low 
and elaborately. This continued un- 
til they had all met there three times. 
Then, suddenly, without warning of 
any kind, one of the men extended 
his arms and began slowly to revolve, 
his skirts standing out from his body 
like a hoop-skirt that had gone mad. 

He was joined by the others in rap- 
id succession, who began to whirl 
about the place. Each of the whirl- 
ing figures struck a different pose, as 
the persons concerned might conceive 
the most graceful or, possibly, the 
most holy way in which to make the 
turns. Some went round and round, 
sedately and slowly; some pirou- 
etted lightly and quickly through 
the throng. Others extended their 
arms, while others held them to their 
sides or extended above their heads. 
One man had a trick of holding out 
his arms and hands in an appealing 
fashion and cuddling his head down 
on one shoulder in a coy manner that 
struck me as being irresistibly funny. 

- After each of the dancers had 
whirled about in the particular style 
that struck him as the very best, for 
about fifteen minutes, they suddenly 
stopped, in a manner that was really 
dramatic in its effectiveness. And 
with the stopping, the performance 
was over. 

From the Whirlers, we wended our 
way to pay a visit to the Howlers. 
Here we found something much more 
virile, blood stirring, and with in- 
finitely more “action.” The vocal ex- 
perts were sitting cross-legged, in an 
irregular circle. In the center of the 
circle stood a blind Sheik. This aged 
party would at intervals give voice to 
a shrieked something, probably a 
quotation from the Koran, which was 
answered by a storm of responses 
from the “howlers.” Each of these un- 
canny beings kept wagging his head 
violently, from side to side, and 
shouting at the top of his lung power, 
“Allah il Allah!” (“God is God”). 
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. This diverting sistent kept on 
for a long time, the aged Sheik be- 
coming more staccato with each rep- 
etition, the responses faster and 
more furiously frenzied, until foam 
flecked their lips, their eye-balls were 
staring, and the violent weaving of 
their bodies from side to side made 
one almost sea-sick, 

But suddenly they stopped. The ab- 
solute silence following such a storm 
of sound came almost like a shock. 
Then, after a minute or so, another 
Sheik stepped into the ring, and, be- 
ginning rather slowly and quietly, 
worked the Howlers up to a fortis- 
simo of yelling and shrieking. Final- 
ly, as a finishing touch, a wild desert 
priest sprang out in front of them. 

The appearance of this new figure 
seemed to electrify the men. They 
leaped to their feet, and, in response 
to his animal-like cries, gave back 
shouts just as savage. The Sheik bent 
back and forth so energetically that 
his long hair was one moment 
streaming down his back and the 
next moment hiding his face com- 
pletely. 

The frenzy became positively bru- 
tal and revolting. Men dropped to 
the floor actually foaming at the 
mouth; others began to practice self- 
torture, inflicting cuts on their bodies, 
until those who were naked to the 
waist showed up like crimson spec- 
ters. It degenerated into an orgy of 
frenzied fanatics, exalted to a state of 
insanity. Sick and revolted at the 
sight, we fled from the place, yes, lit- 
erally fled, and followed by shouts 
and howls that never could be imag- 
ined ordinarily as proceeding from 
any other place than a menagerie. 

These dreadful performances are 
no longer given publicly. The Whirl- 
ers, too, even though they are modest 
and mild as compared to the Howlers, 
have discontinued their act, which 
would not make much of a hit in 
modern vaudeville, used as our audi- 
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ences are, to witnessing the presenta- 
tion of the bizarre. This step may 
have been taken on religious grounds, 
but the Howlers were forbidden to 
permit spectators to witness their 
performances because of their ex- 
tremely revolting nature, and the cer- 
tain element of danger that lay in the 
practice. 
- But, while the Dervishes were in- 
teresting things to see, they by no 
means exhausted the entertainment 
possibilities of that strange land. 
Animals play a very important part 
in the “show.” The snake charmers 
and fakirs of various kinds and de- 
grees are, of course, ubiquitous. Be- 
side these, there is, in Cairo, an ani- 
. mal circus, and one single performer, 
who managed to evolve a very har- 
rowing exhibition with the aid of an 
insect. 

This insect was a scorpion, which 
is commonly believed to be danger- 
ous to life. This novelty seeker car- 
Tied a perfectly healthy and vicious 
Specimen of the genus scorpion 
around in a bag. For the small sum of 
a piastre (five cents, American 
money) he would permit you to see 
the insect sting him. Tourists always 
‘watch in breathless horror, expecting 
to see the man fall dead at their feet, 
having in mind the legendary history 
of Mr. Scorpion. But nothing of the 
kind happens, for he tucks his scor- 
pion away in the bag and proceeds 
calmly on his way, seeking other cus- 
tomers. 

The policeman who does patrol 
duty in front of Shepherd’s Hotel, in 
Cairo, like his brethren in more civil- 
ized spots, had a fondness for advis- 
ing people to “move along lively.” He 
was successful in speeding up traffic 
in the case of everyone who crossed 
his horizon, with the exception of the 
man with the scorpion. We heard 
him order that worthy citizen to keep 
on the move, only.to have the gentle- 
man in question turn around, appar- 
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ently casually, and point the poison- 
ous scorpion at his face. The police- 
man suddenly discovered he had pres- 
sing business on the other side of the 
street. 

The circus mentioned above con- 
sisted of a donkey, a monkey and a 


small black goat. The goat was a rak- ° 


ish little animal, with a highly devel- 
oped sense of humor. He refused to 
be made the “goat” for the pranks of 
the circus man. Shaking hands with 
the goat cost the tourist a piastre— 
and it was worth it. 

It will have been noted that Egypt 
has but little to offer the seeker after 
real entertainment. But when we had 
arrived in India and gone to Ceylon, 
we found but little improvement in 
the dramatic art. The snake charmer 
and the fakir are the strongest cards 
they have to offer. Among the Ceylon 
2nimal actors a distinct novelty is 
furnished by the mongoose, that little 
creature that is the ancient enemy of 
all snakes, and, by the same token, 
their most fearless and valiant de- 
stroyer. The mongoose is a native of 
India, where his exhibitions of snake 
killing form stock street shows. 

In Colombo we saw several speci- 
mens of mongoose carried about by 
lean Indians, from whose shirt-fronts 
their knowing little heads and bright 
eyes peeked out saucily. A few were 
seen trotting along, attached to long 
cords. Anyone who has read Kip- 
ling’s story of “Riki-tiki-tavi” cannot 
fail to be interested in the mongoose. 

The owners of the little animals 
would also carry with them bags con- 
taining a few snakes. They will sell a 
snake to you for a rupee and allow 
the mongoose to destroy it for the 
edification of the purchaser. When 
the wiggling snake is placed on the 
ground, the mongoose begins to 
prance from side to side; his eyes 
turn red with the light of. battle and 
his teeth chatter savagely. Then, with 
lightning-like rapidity, he pounces on 
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the snake, and catching it just back 
of the head, shakes and batters the 
squirming thing, much as a terrier 
does a rat. 

But, as often as not, the mongoose’s 
manager, or owner, recaptures the 
snake before it is killed, so that it 
may be resold and almost killed again 
and again. This is profitable to the 
mongoose man, but hardly exciting 
to the man who pays his money. 

In Manila the chief actor or enter- 
tainer is none other than the game- 
cock. Although they have theatres 
where the native dramas, in the Tag- 
alog language, are given, it is in cock- 
fighting that your real Filipino finds 
his ruling passion. His gamecock is 
by odds his most treasured posses- 
sion, 

When you do go to the theatre in 
Manila, you enter one of the few 
barn-like structures, where long, 
meaningless plays are enacted for the 
entertainment of people who cough 
incessantly. This coughing is due to 
the ever-present cigaret, which, when 
partly consumed, is dropped onto the 
sawdust covered floor and causes a 
thin, acrid smoke to arise in every 
part of the theatre. 

The precious gamecock, which can- 
not be safely left at home because of 
the fear that the owner of some rival 
rooster will descend upon it, is taken 
along to the theatre. The birds cud- 
dle comfortably in their master’s 
arms, and the action of the drama is 
further interrupted by clarion chal- 
lenges from vainglorious cocks in dif- 
ferent parts of the house. From the 
standpoint of the man who faces au- 
diences, a Tagalog theatre must be a 
hard place in which to work as an en- 
tertainer. 

Although the native drama is con- 
fined to but a few places, the stages 
for the cock fights are on every cor- 
ner. A ring of eager, excited men may 
be discovered anywhere, and at all 
times, watching the progress of some 
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sanguinary encounter. Rival owners 
urge on their birds, while among the 
spectators, property changes hands, 
and men even recklessly pledge their 
clothes on the strength and ability of 
their favorite contending bird. 

Babies are important in Manila, 
but only after the gamecock has been 
properly looked after. It is a local 
tradition that in cases of fire, or other 
pressing danger, the first thing to be 
thought about and rescued is, not the 
babies and children, but His Lord- 
ship, Mr. Rooster. Even in the har- 
bor, every boat has its gamecock - 
lashed to the top of the mast, a posi- 
tion which it doesn’t appear to resent 
in the least, being seemingly happy, 
and crowing lustily upon the slightest 
provocation. 

If you think New York is noisy, go 
to Manila and hear the chief actors, 
the roosters, welcoming the coming 
of a new day. If pandemonium is any 
worse than Manila at four a. m. on 
any morning, I don’t. care to be on 
the spot. 

When we jump from Manila to 
China, we find a distinct advance in 
the drama. Here the actor is recog- 
nized as the member of a profession, 
though I am forced to admit that 
while acting is so recognized it is 
none the less despised and looked 
down upon. 

The actor in China does not have a 
happy lot. Only two other callings 
are considered as low or degraded. 
And these two are the professions of 
the barber and the chiropodist. The 
Chinese actor is debarred from hold- 
ing any public office, and his children, 
even unto the third and fourth gener- 
ations, are considered as unfit to as- 
sociate with the better class of peo- 
ple. However, since my visit, I under- 
stand that this ban has been raised 
and that the Chinese actor and his 
people are beginning to be considered 
as approaching the standard set for 
average human beings. 
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In China, it was originally the prac- 
tice for the actors to travel about the 
country, presenting their plays and 
entertainments in the open air. This 
gave rise to a somewhat picturesque 
designation. As in this country, we 
refer to the members of the acting 
craft as Thespians, so, in China, they 
were known as Brethren of the Pear 
Orchard. 

To this day, there are many 
troupes of itinerant actors who travel 
around the country, using the water- 
ways that intersect China like spider 
webs, as their highways. They travel 
in gaily painted barges, which are 
wonders of decoration. 

In cases where these boats, or bar- 
ges, are of sufficient size, the perform- 
ances are given on board. But, more 
frequently, on account of a lack of 
room, the Temple courtyards are util- 
ized as theatres. By this means the 
actors enjoy ecclesiastical patronage 
and allow their audiences to kill two 
birds with one stone—indulge in re- 
ligious worship and witness the 
drama. They help save their souls 
and develop their intellects and men- 
tality at one and the same time. In 
China, at least, we have one country 
where Church and the Stage are 
closely allied. 

In the cities of China, however, 
they have permanent theatres. The 
performances are given by what we 
would call stock companies. But they 
do not have staging or acting of plays 
as we understand these things. 

There is no scenery, the stage set- 
ting being restricted to two curtained 
doors at the back of the stage, or plat- 
form, through which the actors make 
their entrances and exits. Between 
these two doors, and on the stage, sits 
the orchestra—consisting of a collec- 
tion of wheezing, shrieking and wail- 
‘ing instruments that rend the air with 
the climax of every scene in the play. 
As a matter of fact, to our barbarian, 
in a manner of speaking, ears, that 
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was the only way we knew when a 
climax was reached. 

In the city of Shanghai the princi- 
pal theatre did have a few drop lights, 
suspended on cords, but no more 
stage settings or scenery than usual. 
There they also had footlights. And 
such footlights! They consisted of 
short lengths of gas-pipe, sticking 
up about a foot, with a wavering, for- 
lorn flame of gas light blinking uncer- 
tainly in the draught. 

In form, the Chinese drama closely 
follows that of ancient Greece. In- 
deed, it so closely resembles the old 
Hellenic plays in construction that it 
may well have been imported centur- 
ies ago from that country. There is, 
first of all, the Hero; then there is the 
Heroine, the Villain, and the chorus. 
In some cases, in place of this chorus, 
each actor, before beginning to play 
his part, advances to the edge of the 
stage and gives a prologue. He recites 
just what he intends doing and just 
why he is going to do it. At first, such 
a thing seems rather useless to the 
civilized mind. But, after you have 
visited a few Chinese theatres, one 
begins to realize that the actor is 
really very thoughtful in taking you 
into his confidence. There being no 
curtain, the progress of the play is 
never interrupted, even though stage 
hands are constantly bobbing about 
in full sight of the audience, their 
childish and amateurish efforts at 
scenic effects being not the least in- 
teresting aspect of the play. 

One can readily appreciate what a 
great help it is for the hero and his 
deeds to be located by the actor play- 
ing that réle. Otherwise, it would be 
very difficult for the unknowing au- 
ditor to pick him out from the people 
on the stage, who really have noth- 
ing whatever to do with the piece. 

The use of traditional costumes 
aides the onlooker greatly in placing 
the respective characters in the piece, 
once you get onto this angle. For in- 
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stance, the Villain may be picked out 
instantly, as his face is always 
painted black. He always wears a 
demon head-dress, a full and flowing 
gown of rich brocade, and a belt con- 
sisting of small looking-glasses, 
linked together to form a sort of 
chain. 

Such distinguishing features take 
the place of the high hat and cigaret 
disguise affected by the Villains in 
the Theodore Kremer type of melo- 
drama, 

The actor who plays the comedian 
in the Chinese drama has a circle of 
glistening white paint, encircling his 
nose, mouth and chin. It will be seen 
that the methods employed by some 
of our own comedians, in order to 
elicit laughter from audiences, are not 
altogether original. It seems only 
right to give China the credit for in- 
spiring the make-up of some of our 
funny men. 

But the greatest shock comes when 
we inspect the Heroine. This damsel, 
who in Chinese theatrical productions 
is pursued with the same unrelenting 


* hatred as is the case in our own land, 


is always played by a man—as are all 
female réles, in China. These men ac- 
tors wear wigs, and put blocks of 
wood upon their feet, in order to as- 
sume the proper walk of ladies sway- 
ing along on their tiny “Golden Lil- 


ies,” as the celestials poetically style 


the admired, but to our tastes, dread- 
ful, little hoof-like feet, which the 
Chinese woman spends years of tor- 
ture in attaining. 

While there is no scenery on the 
Chinese stage, there are some crude 
attempts made to use properties. 
These attempts the audience cheer- 
fully accepts without criticism, hon- 


oring the drafts on their imaginations - 


to supply any deficiencies that may 
be apparent in their realism and fidel- 
ity. For instance, a piece of muslin, 
laid on the stage, represents a river; 
a curtain hung from two bamboo 
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poles upheld by coolies is a temple 
gate; draped chairs and tables are 
rocks and mountains; while boats are 
made from two chairs with a bit of 
cloth stretched between them. 

The actors help the illusions along 
by elaborate pantomime. The Hero- 
ine, poor dear thing, will clamber up 
a rock mountain built of chairs and 
tables, with the villain in close pur- 
suit, slipping and catching at the sup- 
posed jagged-edges in a most realistic 
manner. When an actor is supposed 
to make his entrance on horseback, 
he uses a simple device. He merely 
prances on and then goes through the 
motions of dismounting. 

The Chinese actor scorns such 
flimsy subterfuges as we are accus- 
tomed to witnessing. There is no 
“Ah, alone in the woods! Some one 
has left a piano behind; I will there- 
fore sing!” No, indeed! When a com- 
bat is called for, a super walks calmly 
on, hands the hero his sword, and 
walks off, without a word of explana- 
tion or apology. As the mountains are 
climbed, or the hero disembarks from 
his boat, the stage hands follow close- 
ly behind and remove them immedi- 
ately. Should his scene require him to 
enter the temple gate, he does so, and 
then, instanter, the temple gate walks 
off. 

When a Chinese actor dies a stage 
death, he has a full stage. He dies all 
over the stage, and the audience sees 
no incongruity when, completely and 
thoroughly dead, even to the last 
little wriggle of his big toe, he gets 
up and walks calmly off in full view. 

So much for the actual theatre in 
China. There is another type of enter- 
tainer, with whom we became ac- 
quainted in Shanghai. This is the 
Singing Girl, to be seen most advan- 
tageously between the hours of five 
in the afternoon and midnight, as she 
is carried from one tea house to an- 
other, perched on the shoulder of a 
stalwart coolie. 
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‘These radiant little butterflies, clad 
im satins and brocades of every deli- 
cate tint, wearing pearl head-dresses, 
and with their faces powdered and 
painted almost beyond human sem- 
blance, are to be seen on the Foo- 
Show road by the score. 

Inasmuch as their principal asset 
lies in their tiny feet, they are so 
maimed and crippled that it is practi- 
cally impossible for them to hobble 
even one step. Some go about in rick- 
shaws, some in sedan-chairs; but the 
tea houses being for the most part lo- 
cated in narrow and tortuous alleys, 
the great majority seat themselves on 
the shoulder of a coolie, over whose 
head a towel is thrown, in order that 
the gorgeous coat of pink or blue sat- 
_ in may be protected. 

One might term these Singing Girls 
the drawing room entertainers of 
Shanghai—only there are no drawing 
rooms, as we understand them. These 
girls, as a rule, are under the control 
of some woman who makes it a busi- 
ness and procures them, sometimes 
by purchase from their parents, and 
sometimes, by actual kidnaping. Once 
secured, the girl’s feet are bound, she 
is taught to sing and play, and is pro- 
vided with beautiful costumes. All 
the money she earns belongs to her 
trainer. 

The popular Sing Song girl fills 
many engagements during the course 
of an evening, hurrying from one tea 
house to another. It is said that some 
of these girls earn as much as a thou- 
sand dollars a month, particularly 
these who strike the fancy of some 
wealthy Chinaman. 

The Chinese fakirs are highly inter- 
esting. Their only equipment is a rice 
bowl, into which they cause the rain 
to fall, frogs to appear and rice to 
grow. Their “patter,” made up of col- 
loquialisms, is said to be particularly 
diverting. 

There are also peep shows, filled 

with small pictures, ranging all the 
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way from the American magazine 
illustrations to the native art. These 
are carried around by individuals who 
exhibit on street corners, or wherever 
they get a chance to plant their pa- 
goda. 

But when one crosses the China 
sea, one meets with a startling change 
in the drama. Once in Japan and you 
can hardly realize that such a short 
distance can possible mean such a 
vast difference. In Japan, the theatres 
have scenery, stage effects and nat- 
ural effects in the acting, instead of 
the grotesque caricatures of the 
Chinese art. 

The theatre of old Japan, with its 
strutting, legendary heroes, its an- 
cient costumes, and actors who car- 
ried their own lanterns in order to 
light up the expressions on their 
faces, is practically a thing of the 
past. While some of the old costumes 
survive, modern invention and appli- 
ances have been grafted upon them, 
with the result that startling con- 
trasts have been produced. The 
Japanese, eager to grasp European 
ideas and fashions, have made use of 
some, but have left many customs and 
usages as they were centuries ago. 

They combine the practical and the 
obsolete in many things. In Tokio, 
for instance, the most progressive and 
up-to-date theatre has electric lights 
(no footlights, however) and a Euro- 
pean orchestra; but they still make 
use of entrances and exits running 
along a raised platform that goes 
back through the theatre over the 
heads of the audience. This platform 
is called the “Flowery Way” and has 
been used since time immemorial. 

The play begins at ten o’clock in 
the morning and lasts until four 
o’clock in the afternoon. Then other 
actors take the boards and play un- 
til eleven in the evening. 

Entering the Japanese theatre, an 
attendant will probably insist that 
you remove your shoes, but if you 






















































have a guide you can overcome this 
demand. 

As we entered, the play was in 
progress. A glance at the stage 
showed us that Europe or our own 
country can hope to teach Japan but 
very little indeed about stage set- 
tings. They were using a night scene, 
with a crescent moon in the skies and 
a range of black hills in the back- 
ground, against which the lights of 
the houses gleam. A bridge in the 
center leads back over the river, and 
trees and shrubs that are not painted, 
but real and growing, are disposed 
naturally about the stage. 

We saw a performance by Takata, 
one of the greatest impersonators of 
women in Japan. As in China, the fe- 
male characters are usually played by 
men, There are two exceptions to this 
rule in Japan, so far as we were able 
to learn. Takata is said to be so con- 
scientious in his art that he dresses, 
talks, acts and eats like a woman 
while in his own home, in order to re- 
tain the atmosphere of his impersona- 
tions. Denjiro, another famous female 
impersonator, is said to have as- 
sumed such a perfect make-up as a 
girl of seventeen, when he was sixty- 
five years of age, that when he went 
to his own home and asked to see 
Denjiro, his wife failed to recognize 
him, and in a fit of jealous anger be- 
rated the supposed girl as a shame- 
less creature for coming there to see 
her husband. 

In Japan each principal actor has 
his own personal curtain, with his 
name inscribed in embroidery on it. 
These curtains are usually presented 
by some admiring friend, or by some 
firm that wishes to gain the resulting 
advertising. We saw the one belong- 
ing to Sata, presented to him by a tea 
company, which included their ad., 
and the line “Compliments to Sata,” 
in Japanese characters. Denjiro owns 
a large number of these curtains, one 
in particular being the finest in the 
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kingdom, and which was presented to 
him by the Geisha girls of Tokio, 
each of whom contributed one hun 
dred yen. ‘ 

When we looked at our guide in- 
quiringly as a terrific racket broke 
out, he smiled and informed us that 
it was the “European orchestra very 
nice—Japanese - people like very 
much.” After the overture, or what- 
ever it was, the knocking together of 
two pieces of wood announced the 
beginning of the next act. 

We saw Sata, the great actor, in 
several wonderfully played scenes, 
and so expressive and clever was the 
pantomime used, that a knowledge of 
the language was unnecessary to per- 
mit us to understand what the intent 
of the scene was. In this act, we saw 
the revolving stage, which is used in 
this theatre, and will perhaps do 
away with the idea that we are very 
far in advance of this country in the 
adaption of mechanical aids to the 
drama. 

In Japan the actor is respected 
much more highly than in China. But 
even so, he is as yet without much 
social rank. In a professional way, 
the highest honors go to the actors 
who impersonate female characters. 
The two exceptions to the almost 
universal rule which provides that 
men shall play feminine rdéles, are 
found in the cases of Denjiro’s wife, 
an actress of indifferent merit, and a 
shining promise of what they may 
produce in the line of women artists 
in the Land of the Rising Sun, 
Madam Sada Yako, better known in 
Europe than in her own country. 
Critics have placed this woman on a 
par with Bernhardt and Duse, and 
she yndoubtedly is an actress of rare 
talent and ability. 

Of all the cities visited in the Ori- 


ent, there is no question but that — 


Japan, in its theatres, as in: every 
other development of civilization, 
stands head and shoulders above ev- 























ery other country. While the actors 
of all the Oriental countries were in- 
teresting in themselves for what they 
were and what they represented, as 
actors, they were very weak speci- 
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Such a trip was highly educational, 
particularly to a man who has de- 
voted his life to the profession of en- 
tertaining people. It is nice to be the 
audience once in a while. 



















mens. The actors of the Orient will 
have to depend upon Japan for many 
years to uphold their reputation, if 
one can safely judge by the sort of 
things you see when traveling 
through their lands. 








TOLD ON THE RIALTO 


A REAL estate promoter invited Nat Goodwin to visit one of his new sub- 
divisions, and, incidentally, to view a fine farm. After they had ridden out sev- 
eral miles to see the town lot, the promoter said, “We'll now take a look at the 
farm.” Goodwin expected to be driven farther out into the country, but the 
real estate man turned the auto’ back in the direction of the city. “But where 
is your farm?” the actor anxiously inquired. “Oh, it’s about half way back to 
the city,” was the calm reply. % 

d 


A SHORT time ago, Milton Sills was spending a few days fishing near a 
small California town, and he made his headquarters at a hotel conducted by a 
woman. One evening the landlady served apple pie for dessert. Beside each 
guest’s plate she put a knife, until she reached the actor. She paused beside 
him and said in an apologetic tone: “Sorry, sir. but all the knives are give out. 
You'll just have to eat your pie with a fork.” 


+ 


THE late Peter F. Dailey once consulted an oculist about the trouble he 
had in keeping on his glasses. “I guess, Mr. Dailey,” said the doctor at length, 
“you're not used to glasses.” “Oh, yes, I am,” promptly replied the actor; “but 
not so high up.” 
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HAVE you ever observed how strikingly alike are the interviews with various theatrical stars? 
Based on that similarity, Mr. St. Clair here offers a series of “canned interviews” that stars 
generally may learn by heart and give out to the reporters, 


I—The “Back to Nature” Interviews 


OME of these days, when I have ac- 

cumulated just enough money for 

the bare necessities of life, I am 
going to gratify a life-long ambition. I 
am going to abandon the shallow hypoc- 
risies and stern conventionalities of 
the theatrical world, with its false, arti- 
ficial humbugs and shams, and I am 
going back to nature—back to the 
country, to some little farm, where I 
will settle down on a little green spot 
of Mother Earth that I can call my 
very own, and there, away from all 
trouble, turmoil and temptation, I shall 
‘end my days in peace and quiet.” 
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So spoke the great actor, Mr. 
——, when a reporter for the Gazette 
called upon him in his dressing room at 
the Theatre for a few minutes’ 
chat over a cigar. 

“Really?” cried the newspaper man, 
in amazement. “What a great disap- 
pointment to your thousands and 
thousands of admirers, all over the 
country. Surely you do not authorize 
me to print such a sad message, that 
will bring tears and dismay to those. 
who may have flocked to applaud you 
these many years?” 

“Why not?” inquired the great actor, 
with a far-away look in his eyes, as he 
idly knocked the ashes from the end of 
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his weed. “Why not? Must I then con- 
tinue_forever as the slave of that fickle 
public that is ever seeking to raise new 
idols and destroy the old? No, no. I 
have a right to some privacy and hap- 
piness in my life. I have given up twen- 
ty-five years to hard work, in the face 
of countless difficulties. I have begun 
at the bottom of the ladder; I have 
persevered; I have toiled upward, and 
now at last I am in sight of the goal. 
A few years more, a few more success- 
ful productions, a farewell tour, and 
then I become a gentleman farmer. I 
will abandon—not without poignant re- 
gret—the field of art wherein I have 
toiled so successfully. I shall lay aside 
the burden for the younger generation 
to carry. I shall buy a little farm, with 
a little cottage, a few cows, a pig or 
two, and some chickens. I haven’t de- 
cided yet just what I shall raise on the 
farm—you see, it will all be so new to 
‘me, that I shall have to consider care- 
fully what will be the best farm prod- 
uct. But in imagination I can see my- 
self now, attired in blue overalls, with 
a great straw hat on my head, driving 
in the cows, plunging across the 
meadows, rounding up the herds as the 
lowing cattle wind slowly o’er the lea, 
and then later, milking the cows—ah, 
_ let not your humorous writers say, as 
I have milked the public—and then 
after a meal of plain, simple food, re- 
tiring to rest, worn out with physical 
labor, yet happier far than they who 
meanwhile will be carousing in the all- 
‘night restaurants beneath the glimmer 
of the White Lights. That is what I 
long for, my dear sir, and that is my 
ambition. Ah, if I could only realize 
it now! 

“When do I expect to go back to na- 
ture on a farm? Well, of course, my 
new play is such a great success that I 
must fulfill all contracts for the next 
five years, but perhaps I can realize my 
dream—say—about 1935.” 


II—For an Ibsen Actress 


“AH, MY dear Mr. Longhayre, how 
of you to come to see me. At first 

told my manager that I simply could 
not submit to the strain of an interview, 
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after my exhausting performance in 
Ibsen’s wonderful drama, “The Gar- 
bage Can,’ in which I am appearing at 
a course of modern special matinées at 
the ——— Theatre. But when my man- 
ager told me that this wasn’t.to be a 
real interview, but just a friendly chat 
with a dramatic critic who was thor- 
oughly conversant with all of Ibsen’s 
innermost thoughts, and therefore in a 
position to realize the soul-struggle I 
am endeavoring to portray, I said I 
would be unjust to the world, to the 
students of dramatic art, and to my 
own sub-conscious self, if I let foolish 
personal reasons stand between me and 
my plain duty. 

“Did you see the play this afternoon, 
Mr. Longhayre? You did? Ah, then I 
am sure you will agree with me that 
the wonderful second act of this Ibsen 
masterpiece is the crowning achieve- 
ment of the great Master. Ah, would 
that he had lived, if only to see me play 
the réle of Hilda Worthless, his sad 
heroine. I am told that at the premiére 
of the play, when it was given at the 
Krogstadt Theatre in Christiansen be- 
fore the King and the entire court, 
poor Ibsen wept because of the utter 
inability of the Danish actress, Seldom 
Moritzky, to realize his innermost ‘in- 
tentions. But I feel sure that if only 
Ibsen had been spared us, to pay a 
visit to this country, he would have ap- 
plauded my performance to-day. I put 
all of my real feeling, my soul, my all, 
into my creation of Hilda, and I know 
that no actress in the civilized world 
ever gave such a convincing perform- 
ance of this difficult réle. See—these 
simple orchids were sent me by the 
committee of the Drama League of 
Joliet which endorsed the course of 
special matinées, and I have had many 
other cheering messages from patrons 
of dramatic art. 

“Of course, looking at matters from 
the other point of view, and remember- 
ing what Henry Mencken, Bernard 
Shaw and Nietzsche have said upon the 
subject, the emotional insanity which 
Hilda assumes in the second act when 
she learns of the theft of the green 
garbage cans, is a study in psychology 
which fairly outdoes everything Suder- . 
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mann or Maeterlinck attempted. This 
one scene alone puts Ibsen infinitely 
ahead of all competitors. Don’t you 
agree with me? Of course you do. 

“I fairly reveled in the third act. 
Didn’t you? Ah, what a. brilliant idea 
to.have the scene take place on the deck 
of a garbage scow that is being towed 
out to sea to dump its burden into the 
depths. Ah, what art, what finesse! And 
then what ingenuity when I, having 
been drugged and lured on board the 
scow by Niels Herring, the Norwegian 
villain, manage to escape from his 
clutches by throwing him into the bot- 
tom of the scow, among the refuse, and 
then touching the spring which permits 
the bottom of the boat to drop into the 
sea with all the garbage, carrying him 
to his death in the briny ocean? Ah, 
what brain but that of the great Master 
of Realism could have conceived a cli- 
max so dramatic and so symbolical of 
the best of the Ibsen traditions? 

“Must you really go? What, you are 
feeling sick? I am so sorry. I had many 
more things to tell you of my impres- 
sions of the heroine of ‘The Garbage 
Can,’ Ibsen’s greatest drama. Good-by.” 


IlI—The Flossie Flirt Interview 


“SO YOU are really Flossie Flirt, 
the famous matinée girl writer who in- 
terviews all the big stars?” 

“And you are really Marjorie 
Daingerfield, the famous young actress 
who has created such a stir this week 
by your wonderful impersonation in 
Tobasco’s latest comedy ?” 

Two young girls, each in the early 
twenties, each flushed with enthusiasm, 
youth, beauty, keen with excitement at 
the forthcoming interview which was 
to mean so much to each of them, faced 
each other in the boudoir of Miss 
Daingerfield’s bijou apartment. 

“You flatter me—” 

“No, you flatter me, really—” 

“Ah, I am sure we shall be great 
friends. Let me make you a cup of tea.” 

And so, while the leaves brewed in 
the pot, and the trim dusky waiting 
maid (the daughter of an old slave of 
the Daingerfield family in ante-bellum 
days) busied herself around the room, 
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Flossie Flirt, of the Palladium, .gazed 
across the small tea table and into a 
pair of clear brown eyes which gleamed 
and sparkled beneath a wealth of 
bronze hair that would have done 
credit .to an Empress. For Marjorie 
Daingerfield is, indeed, fair—a beauti- 
ful daughter of the South, who went on 
the stage against the wishes and advice 
of her proud Mississippi family. Even 
now, it seems, so resentful were some 
of her relatives over.a stage career that 
she dared not play in New Orleans for 
fear that a half-crazed male cousin 
who loved her passionately, will carry 
out his threat to shoot her over the 
footlights for disgracing the family 
name. So she never goes nearer thart 
five hundred miles from. New Orleans, 
and is therefore safe, because the male 
cousin’s field of action is habitually 
somewhat limited by the paucity of his 
funds and so he cannot pursue her. 

“IT do so love your interviews,” re- 
marks Miss Daingerfield, daintily 
balancing a biscuit upon her forefinger 
while the maid pours the tea. “Years 
ago, before I even thought of a stage 
career for myself, I used to read them, 
and wonder who Flossie Flirt really 
was. I never expected to meet such a 
famous newspaper woman myself. I 
read of how you interviewed Mansfield 
behind the scenes, of how you lunched 
with Sothern, and dined with Miller. 
And then that exquisite story you 
wrote—A Day in the Life of Olga 
Nethersole,—that was an_ intimate, 
wonderful sketch of what might hap- 
pen to a great actress. You see, my dear 
Miss Flirt, that while we actresses may 
strive for the bubble, reputation, in our 
own world, we realize and appreciate 
that there are stars just as great in the 
realm of journalism.” 

(Blushes and confusion on the part 
of Flossie Flirt, but as this is to be a 
real, honest-to-goodness interview, I 
have to write in everything Miss 
Daingerfield said. I only hope the man- 
aging editor reads this copy and raises 
my salary.) | 

“But,” protests Flossie Flirt, “it is 
a pleasure to record that you yourself 
have made just as sensational a success 
as an actress, as you are kind enough to 
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believe I have as an interviewer. Tell 


-. me more of your early life, my dear.” 


And so, clasping hands as mutual 
confidences are exchanged, and grow- 
ing more and more sympathetic as the 
tragedy of each young life is carefully 
and tenderly resurrected, these two, 
Flossie Flirt, the dramatic interviewer 
of the Palladium, and- Marjorie Dain- 
gerfield, the proud young southern 
actress, talk and talk until Felice, the 
colored maid, turns on the electric 
lights and announces that it is time to 
go to the theatre. 

“So soon?” 

“Ah, how quickly the time passed, 
‘Miss Flirt.” 

“No, call me Flossie, and I will call 
you Marjorie.” 

“Flossie—you will dine with me to- 
morrow ?” 

“Yes, Marjorie, if you will lunch 
with me the day after.” 

“And then we will drive through the 
park?” 

“And afterwards I’ll take you to my 
home. I do so want you to meet my 
mother, Marjorie. You know really I 
hate the newspaper business, but I have 
a dear old mother to support.” 

“Shall we say then—Friday ?” 

“Yes, at three. Good-by, Marjorie.” 

“Farewell, Flossie.” 

One kiss, one embrace, a second part- 
ing kiss, and then the great actress, 
struck by a sudden thought, disen- 
tangles herself. 

“And the interview—Flossie—when 
will it appear?” 

“Next Sunday, 
columns.” 

“With my picture?” 

“Of course—a large photograph.” 

“You darling—don’t forget—Good- 
by, Flossie.” 

“Good-by again, Marjorie.” 

The door slams, and the interview 
is over. 


dear—for two 


IV—The Matrimonial Interview 


“YES, it is quite true. We were mar- 
ried to-day.” 

So spoke the beautiful young actress, 
Miss —— ——, at the Hotel Knicker- 
bocker this morning, while a young, 
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good-looking, clean-cut chap, - Mr. 
Perkins Steelshares, of Pittsburg, son 
of the celebrated millionaire, gazed 
admiringly at the young girl whom he 
had just claimed at the altar. 

“Although it is entirely a matter 
which concerns only us, and I cannot 
conceive’ what possible interest ‘the 
newspapers can have in my private life, 
I must admit that the facts are correct 
exactly as you have stated. I have 
known Perky”—here the young man 
coughed but said nothing—“for some 
weeks. Last night we had supper at 
the Madrid, and when that place closed, 
Perky said it was entirely improper 
for us to be out so late without being 
married, and he asked me to become 
his wife. His big touring car was at 
hand; we motored up to Stamford, and 
were married there at five o’clock this 
morning. Perky sent a wire to his 
father announcing the marriage, and 
saying we would be at the Knicker- 
bocker, but up to now we haven’t had 
any reply. I suppose the old gentleman 
will be cut up for a while, because 
Perky’s such a dear boy, and his father 
had planned that he should marry the 
daughter of the Venzuelan Ambassa- 
dor, but Perky and I loved each other, 
so that settled the matter. Even if Mr. 
Steelshares should cut off his allow- 
ance, I want it understood that I have 
enough for two.” : 

“Oh, my darling,” protested young 
Mr. Steelshares, “I should never con- 
sent to such an arrangement.” 

“Be quiet, Perky,” commanded the 
bride. Then, turning to the reporter, 
she continued : 

“Since you are determined to make a 
sensational story out of our little 
romance, I wish you would be kind 
enough to say that matrimony will not 
interfere with my future stage career. 
I am at present appearing as the lead- 
ing woman of —— at the —— Theatre, 
and will appear as usual to-night. Any 
wedding presents from friends may be 
sent there to the stage door. Oh, since 
you are going to print this story any- 
how, you might as well use one of red 
pictures. Here are half a dozen. I wis 
you would distribute them among the 
other reporters you see. Yes, I am just 
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nineteen years old, have been on the 
stage only two years, have met with 
phenomenal success, am considered 
quite a beauty, and moved in the best 
social circles of Ottawa, where my 
father is a high official of the Dominion 
government. I cannot give you his exact 
official title, because I am using a stage 
name, and would not like to embarrass 
him with King George. Thank you so 
much. You have to go now? Well, re- 
member I’d sooner you didn’t print a 
line about our little love affair, but since 
you insist, please run it on the first page 
with a two-column cut decorated with 
cupids, shooting arrows through my 
heart. Good-by—so glad you came.” 


V—The “Palmy Days” Interview 


“YES, sir, I carried a spear with 
Booth and Barrett, and I am proud to 
say that my stage career began under 
these two great artists of the palmy 
days of the drama.” 

The once eminent tragedian, Mr. 
——, now playing genteel old man 
with the local stock company, brushed 
back a few scattering locks of long gray 
hair, and resumed, his voice trembling 
with emotion: 

“There are no great actors to-day 
like Edwin Booth and Lawrence Bar- 
rett. One reason is, we don’t have the 
plays. We produce only light comedies 
—none of the robust old dramas of 


‘thirty and forty years ago. Ah, those 


were the good old days, when acting 
was superior to scenery; when Edwin 
Booth could appear before a few gas 
jets in a town hall without scenery, and 
hold an audience spell-bound by his 
wonderful art. 

“Ah, I could talk to you by the hour 
about those days when we traveled in 
wagons and gave shows in tents; when 
‘Virginius’ and ‘The Marble Heart’ 
were in the répertoire of every stock 
company we visited; when Booth and 
Barrett sold out the house with ‘Julius 
Cesar’ as the bill; but those days are 
gone. Nowadays, everything is a syndi- 
cate, and if Booth and Barrett returned 
to the boards, they would have to 
change their line and play comedy old 
men as I have had to do. No, my boy, 
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take it from a veteran who knows; 


‘there are no great actors any more. 


They are all dead.” 


VI—The Comic Interview 


“HERE, hold that horse’s head. 
Officer, he’s in again.” 

So spoke , the well known 
comedian, in his rooms this morning, 
when a reporter called to have a few 
minutes’ chat with the chap who makes 
millions laugh every year. 

“Here, have a cigar—know you'll like 
it—-made from my own cabbages grown 
on my own potato patch,” continued the 
irrepressible comedian with a perfectly 
straight face. “You know I imported a 
lot of dagos to roll cigarets with my 
own brand, up on my farm, and would 
you believe it, they ate the cabbage in- 
stead? So I invented a machine that 
made these.” 

“But about your new réle—” 

“Yes, I think Matty will win the pen- 
nant next year, but you never can tell 
about football, which way the mule is 
going to kick, as Shakespeare said. But 
there, you mustn’t mind me—I’m: so 
frolicksome and negligée in the morn- 
ing.” 

“Do you like our city?” 

“Let him up, men, can’t you see he’s 
all in? The best thing about your town 
is the night train for New York. But 
there—don’t print that until next Sun- 
day after I leave. If you intend to print 
this in to-morrow’s paper, say I love 
this burg intensely, and am thinking of 
buying a home here.” 

“Were you always a comedian like 
this ?” 

“Say, kid, tie that bull outside. Come 
over to the show to-night and if you 
laugh twice in the same place, I’ll be- 
lieve you. Until then, eatibus, drinki- 
bus, fillibus, as the poet Homer says, so 
let’s go find a tavern or tippling 
place. What says the learned Euripides? 
What ho, landlord, a bottle of your best 
se: sa and a flagon of good brown 
ale 

And so, with many a merry quip and 
jest, the celebrated comedian whiled 
away the time, regaling the reporter 
with many a new joke, suggested on the 
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-spur of the incident. Mr. —— is an 
original and clever comedian, who 
never has to fall back on the old stuff. 
He is now originating a new set of Daf- 
fydills, which he wishes to preserve 
from pirates and so will not make pub- 
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lic at present, and he declares that not 
once does he use “Quick, Watson, the 
needle.” Instead, with great ingenuity, 
he intends to say in a falsetto voice, 
“Hasten, Watson, the darning hypo- 






















dermic, please!” 





SUPPORTING McINTYRE 


“T CAME through Ann Arbor the other day,” said the Man from Broadway, 
“and as the train stopped at the university town, an old friend of mine got on and 
rode a couple of hundred miles with me. He told me of a little story he had picked 
up about Frank McIntyre, while he was in the rah-rah neighborhood. McIntyre is 
an Ann Arbor boy, you know; he’s playing now in George Bronson-Howard’s 
‘Snobs,’ but at that time he was with Robert Edeson. 

“Edeson is a good fellow, and while they were on tour, they played Ann Arbor ; 
and remembering that it was McIntyre’s home town, he arranged to have the front 
of the theatre decorated with three sheets, announcing that ‘Frank J. McIntyre 
would appear in “Classmates,” supported by Robert Edeson and company.’ 

“That was a pretty. fly sign to be floating over the quiet section of dusty old 
Main Street, where the theatre stands, and it attracted the attention of all the 
leisurely natives who inhabit that part of town. Among them was an old Irishman 
who had known Frank all his life. And when he finished reading the sign he turned 
to a friend who was standing near and said: 

“ ‘That bye McIntyre niver would worrk! But I’m glad to see he’s got some- 
body supportin’ him besides his poor old father.’ ” 











Hi OW broke are you?” inquired the 
happy actor. 

“If first cabin on the Lusitania 
were going for ten kopecks, New York 
to Fogtown, I’d have to stay at home if 
my doctor ordered a sea voyage,” re- 
sponded the lanky financier. “Also, I 
am laboring under the settled conviction 
that my credit with the desk is very 
punk. Asked the clerk this morning if 
there was any mail for Mr. Garvin, 
that being me just now, and he slipped 
me a bill fourteen items long. It looks 
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A SHORT STORY OF THE STAGE 


bad for the International Gold Mining 
& Dredging Company, for the Secre- 
tary must eat.” 

“Why don’t you sell some stock?” 
inquired the man with few ideas. 

“You bum Thespian, what you don’t 
know about my situation in this old 
town would fill an octavo. That’s just 
what’s the matter; I’ve sold too much 
stock. The suckers must have estab-- 
lished an underground service; one of 
the brightest prospects wrote ‘Oh, Hell’ 
on my card yesterday and returned it 
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ruly things were looking indigo for 
the International ; but the Secretary and 
Treasurer merely swung his legs en- 
ergetically, cast his eye over the expan- 
sive hotel lobby once more, bit down 
hard on his last cigar and philosophized. 

“The old man’s in Pittsburg work- 
ing on a live one and promises to wire 
me many funds this A. M.,” he con- 
tirtued. “When this happens, you high- 
collared hobo, I'll take you out to the 
Shutes and feed you costly food-stuffs. 
Until then, pass me a match.” 

The idle Mr. Claringforce cast an- 
other meaning look toward the finan- 
cier’s handsome cigar, passed over the 
match and relapsed into gloomy silence. 
He, too, was waiting for a telegram. 

The nervous philosopher-financier 
puffed his cigar slowly and gazed at the 
hotel clock with steady fascination. He 
was calculating swiftly just how many 
minutes now divided him from taxicabs 
and box seats, all provided “the old 
man” was keeping his word. 

“T’'ll. give him another half-hour,” he 
mused. “Van doesn’t throw down his 
_ side-kicks. I know I’ll hear from him.” 

The stranded one at his side reluc- 
tantly came to life. 

“Our act sure went great in Youngs- 
town,” he announced. “I believe these 
booking agents here are all on the 
graft.” 

“Please shut up; I- hear a sweet mes- 
sage; list to yon valet hailing Mr. Gar- 
vin—same being me, Kid. That bell-boy 
has what I call a money voice. I'll tip 
him well if that’s Van’s life-saver, but 
he'll have to take my I. O. U. right 
now.” 

Languidly he waved his cane and 
calmly did he acknowledge the violent 
grins of the bell-boy; no move of his 
‘betrayed that the innocent little yellow 
envelope perhaps contained surcease 
from the pains of an empty pocket. 

The actor leaned over his shoulder, 
1nore excited by far than Garvin, who 
had been flat broke too many times to 
find much of the novel in his present 

. quandary. 

And here was the sweet message of 

lucre and joy: 
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Pittsburg, 4-11-11. 
Joun Garvin, 
Palace Hotel, 
San Francisco. 
Polish priest had me pinched. Help. 
Address care county jail. - 
AN. 


The Secretary of the International 
grinned over at his unentertaining 
friend and tapped the telegram with his 
finger. 

“Pull your jaw back up, please do— 
the clerk’s looking,” he drawled pleas- 
antly. “Shake hands with me; do the 
congratulations; get busy with a happy 
look. That’s better ; you'll learn in time. 
There’s a whole lot in mental sugges- 
tion. Watch me bustle out of this hos- 
telry like as if I was on a big deal. Trail 
along with me out in the open; I need 
air.” 

Claringforce, of. “Claringforce and 
De Rosa, refined singers and dancers,” 
fell into step beside the hopeful pro- 
moter, and the two swung out into 
Market Street, jaunty and smiling, 

Once out of range of the clerk’s un- 
raveling gaze, Garvin leaned against 
a sky-scraper and laughed until the 
tears rolled down his cheeks; every 
new glance at the telegram in his hand 
causing fresh gales of amusement. 

“Twenty to one Van had just an 
even two bits,” he finally managed to 
explain. “Look how he kept that cry 
for help down to an even ten words. 
It’s a happy, happy globe. Let’s line 
for a free lunch counter.” 

“Give tarry,” responded the equally 
care-free song bird, once more cheerful 
in view of the other’s sad plight. “Let’s 
check up finances.” 

A careful ransacking of pockets re- 
vealed the pleasing fact that between 
them they were “ten cents strong.” 

“Enough for two high ones and much 
Irish stew,” chuckled Garvin. “I was 
afraid for a minute that-we would both 
have to drink out of. the same glass. 
That game’s all right if there’s a crowd- 
ed bar, but it would be just our luck to 
stumble into a deserted emporium of 
liquid joy.” 

Between careful Fletcherizing of 
goodly quantities of the lunch that 
cheers, Garvin explained. 


“I guess Ponzewski must have yelled : 
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when Van hit him for an extra assess- 
ment. He’s the Polish priest referred to 
by Van, and I’ll bet he dropped off and 
looked ‘at the property on his trip out 
West not so long ago. I wrote Van to 
go easy with that gentleman and he 
must have forgotten and sprung the 
assessment joke once too often. Gee, 
I'll bet the little fat rascal hates those 
hard planks in Pittsburg’s Bastille. It’s 
up to me to get him out, and I’ve got a 
hunch I'll do it. Think I'll blow over to 
the Mining Exchange and see if Johnny 
Bates hasn’t got a sucker list he’ll trust 
me for. I always could talk stock on an 
empty stomach—that’s when I make 
’em buy.” 

“It must be a pretty risky business,” 
offered the actor, swiftly shifting two 
graham rolls from the counter to his 
coat pocket. 

“That stunt you just pulled off is a 
lot riskier if the bartender sees you,” 
cheerfully assented the financier. “The 
International, my boy, is a prospect as 
yet, but with the proper development 
should prove a big winner. Vide our 
literature, to none of which Uncle Sam 
can take exception. This temporary 
hitch in the company’s development is 
unfortunate, for Van, our honorable 


» president, certainly instructed the boys 


at the mine to keep-a good lookout 
down the road from the station. They 
were supposed to get awful busy when 
a stranger hopped off the wood burner 
at Minaville; they must have been play- 
ing seven up when Ponzewski dropped 
in to look the mine over. Very unfor- 
tunate, very, but I have a lot of stock 
which Van has already signed as presi- 
dent, and if the pickings are good, we'll 
come through with colors flying. See 
you to-night at the hotel.” 

“He is right there with the nerve,” 
commented Claringforce, watching the 
brisk Mr. Garvin disappear. 


Optimism can do much, but it cannot 
offset ugly Dame Rumor, backed up by 
Mrs. Grundy, and all of Garvin’s nat- 
ural cheerfulness of spirit and hearti- 
ness of handshake failed to produce a 
single subscription from the unwary. 

Claringforce was waiting for him 
when he returned to the hotel. 


"THE JOKE OF THE JADE 


“Great news, old man. We’ve both 
got a job,” was his cheering announce- 
ment. “I met the owner of the Alfom- 
bra Theatre ten minutes after you went 
scouting, and he says he needs a man 
with nerve for an act on his bill to- 
night. I told him you sure were there 
when it came to a question of guaran- 
teed gall. He slipped me one dollar ad- 
vance money and we have to be there 
at seven sharp. You’re to be the third 
man in a mind reading act.” 

“What’s that?” inquired Garvin. 

“Mind reading—you know the act I 
mean. Gentlemanly announcer states 
from the stage that Madam Leponteux 
does not claim the supernatural, but 
that the act is offered for the approval 
of all. Slips of paper will be passed 
around for convenience of the audience, 
or they may write messages on their 
own business cards, envelopes, etc. 
Madam the wonderful, blind-folded 
and head bowed down in thought, then 
answers the questions, after first read- 
ing them aloud, word for word. Very 
wonderful !” 

“But. what do I know about reading 
minds?” growled Garvin. 

“You will do anything for five dol- 
lars, wont you?” 

“Almost.” : 
“Then stick around with little broth- 
er. I’ll show you the whole amazing, 
mystifying thing. I will strip bare the 
innermost secrets of this strangely puz- 
zling demonstration ; you will shortly be 
initiated into the realm of mental leg- 
erdemain. It’s an ill wind that blows 
no one good; thank your lucky stars 
that the great madam’s team-mates are 
sick unto death in the Hotel Luzerne, 
having been poisoned from eating too 
much fresh crab-meat. You will find 
Madam a very highly strung lady, but 
I'll leave it to you to string her along 

as to your ability.” 

Down Main street they elbowed their 
happy, hungry way, and when the 
pompadoured waitress had haughtily 
consented to serve them, the actor ex- 
plained. 

“T am the gentlemanly announcer—- 
hope the swallow-tail fits me. First off, 
here’s the stunt itself. I announce the 
marvels which the crowd may shortly 


expect. While I am’ dishing out the 


- spiel you:are down in the’dressing-room - 


‘beneath the stage. There you will find 
an arrangement for your ears like the 
telephone girls use. You slap that over 
your sheli-likes, pick up the transmitter 
with your left hand and ask Madam 
in a clear, gently modulated voice, if 
the connection is complete. You then 
rush madly through the lounging acro- 
bats and kings of ragtime up into the 
wings, glance out at Madam and notice 
if she is leaning forward out of her 
chair or leaning back -at rest. If the 
former, somethmg is the matter with 
the connection; but if she leaneth back 
in a perfect attitude of astral attention, 
the spirit world is at peace and you may 
beat it back to the dressing-room after 
receiving a sack: which I toss lightly in- 
‘sto the wings. In this sack you will find 
the questions just written out by the 
audience and if all goes well and she 
doesn’t shift her feet, Jim, John and 
Uncle Henry will be duly startled and 
wrapped in clouds of wonder. So that 
you may understand how the racket is 
worked, I might state that the audience 
drops the questions into a plush sack 
which I hold out for them as I pass 
- through their midst. This sack has a 
false side in which repose a bunch of 
phoney business cards and folded slips 
of paper, As I mount the genuine ma- 
hogany stairs leading from the orches- 
tra pit to the stage, I shift the phoneys 
into the sack.and the real questions and 
cards into the false side. This is the 
most nervous ‘point in the whole spirit- 
ual performance, but I practiced the 
shift for two ‘hours and have it down 
pretty fine. I then dump the phoney 
questions and cards onto a table, in full 
view of said audience, carelessly toss 
the supposedly empty sack into your 
waiting ‘hands in the wings and we then 
proceed to knock "em pop-eyed. Great, 
isn’t it?” 
“Sure is, son; but where does the 
madam get the telephone connection?” 
“Having been ’born in Egypt and still 
preferring her native dress, the Madam, 
my promoter, wears a long, flowing 
robe, sandals, and a bushy black wig. 
The sandals are made of all steel strips. 
These she places over two spikes driven 
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into the stage. Wires ran from the’san- 
dals to her ears, per legs, and when ‘I 
place ‘the lady’s chair I have to be very 
careful 'to get it just the right distance 
from the spikes, for the Egyptian’ Men- 
talist is blindfolded. You now see how 
important it is that you ‘notice ‘whether 
she is leaning forward in her chair. 
Read the questions off to her as fast as 
you hear ‘the last-answer being given; 
she’s a wise listener and wont miss any 
of it, but just go slow.” 

Garvin tipped ‘the waitress, leaned 
back in ‘his chair and held forth ‘his 
hand. 

“Sure we'll put it over,” he acqui- 
esced. “I’ll be the dandiest little mmd 
reader you ever saw; this is one thing 
I will do for five dollars. There are lots 
more, but I hate to name them.” 


The Egyptian Mentalist was much 
distraught and spoke bitterly of her ex- 
perience, stating that her over-eating 
assistants certainly must be ‘trying to 
“crab the act.” This appealed to Gar- 
vin as an intended pun, but his grin 
was met with a blank stare of disap- 
proval. Claringforce nudged him-to pass, 
up the preliminaries and the two en- 
tered the stuffy little dressing-room, 
where the actor rehearsed the program 
of hectic activities once more. 

Strangely enough, as he stood there 
in the cleared wings, listening to the 
pleasant chant of the gentlemanly an- 
nouncer, Garvin felt decidedly panic 
stricken. Claringforce had explained 
the whole thing very carefully; surely 
he couldn’t make a mistake, but even 
though the Madam was leaning back in 
her chair, in mute acknowledgment of 
excellent connections, he dreaded the 
sack which was shortly to be flung to 
him. The interested buzz of the audi- 
ence came up to him through the incense 
from the brass braziers at Madam’s side 
and he thanked his stars that no one 
would ever know that Garvin, promoter 
de luxe, had been reduced ‘to real labor. 
The perspiration streamed down ‘his 
cheeks for minutes before the self-pos- 
sessed Claringforce tripped lightly up 
the steps from the orchestra pit. Gar- 
vin watched ‘the “shift” with bulging 
eyes. How’neatly‘he did it! The boy was 
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certainly at home! A sudden admiration 
formed within his soul for these char- 
latans who pleased thousands with such 
foolishness parading under the mystic 
name of “mentalism.” With the admi- 
ration came determination to help the 
act, and when the important, four-cor- 
nered velvet sack fell at his feet, he 
grinned back at the watchful Claring- 


force, who was “stalling” with Madam’s’ 


blind-fold, and hurried down into the 
tin room by the furnace. 

He slammed the door of the dress- 
ing-room behind him, snapped the lock, 
turned on the light, adjusted the re- 
ceivers over his ears and grabbed a 
handful of questions, cards, envelopes 
and scrawls. Snapping up the first legi- 
bly written one his eyes fell upon, he 
read it slowly and distinctly to Madam, 
his voice steadying as he realized the 
importance of keeping his nerve at this 
stage of the act. 

His face rippled into pleased grins 
as he heard the Egyptian Mentalist re- 
peat his message slowly and distinctly. 
How the crowd did shrill and clap, for 
the message had been from Mabel 
‘Kauffman, who wanted to know how 
her sweetheart was getting along in 
his new job. And the fair Mabel was 
amongst her friends! By great luck, he 
had started the act with a genuine 
comedy question—a sure indication of 
continued favor and encores from the 
fickle crowd. 

Then followed business cards which 
the Madam rarely made a mistake on, 
peculiarly personal appeals for help and 
guidance, “smart” kid questions, e¢ cet- 
era ad infinitum. 

Suddenly the bold Mr. Garvin was 
electrified into intimate and increased 
attention. 

“Give this guy a strong tip to buy,” 
he urged the Madam. “T’ll never forget 
it and please get it right.” 

Then he chopped the words, his jaws 
snapping with the effort to make them 
clear, his eyes shining with joy as the 
Madam’s voice wafted dreamily out in 
this fashion. 

“IT seem to receive a message from a 
gentleman who signs his name as 
George D. Denton. I think he lives at 
1313 Jefferson Avenue. Mr. Denton 
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asks if he shall buy International Gold 
Mining & Dredging Company’s stock at 
five cents per share. Yes; most em- 
phatically yes. I receive the astral af- 
firmation which tells me that the prop- 
erty owned by this company is im- 
mensely rich in gold.” 

An. awed silence had followed each 
piece of financial advice and this one 
seemed peculiarly eerie and supernatu- 
ral, for pretty nearly everyone in Row 
M noticed the little man who dropped 
his spectacles in uncontrolled excite- 
ment, leaning forward, hand behind his 
ear, drinking in every pearl of wisdom 
being dropped at his feet. 

The act “went great.” Even Madam 
deigned to smile and patted Garvin on 
the shoulder. 

“Pish and some tushes,” answered 
the promoter. “You good people just 
wait till I land on this Denton party 
with both feet and a blank book of 
stock. I’ll send him all he can carry, 
and then ye’ll all have some canvas- 
back.” 

The Madam shrugged her shoulders 
and protested that the favor had been 
nothing at all. 

“Have you been around to see this 
Denton who asked the last question 
you read off?” inquired Claringforce. 

“Yep; was around to his place this 
afternoon, but the old codger couldn’t 
be seen. He had just sprained his wrist 
lifting a sack of ducats; fate has led 
me to him. I always said the old Jade 
was kind to me. Keep your eye on the 
little promotor; I’ll have Van out of 
hock in forty-eight hours.” 

Promptly at ten o’clock the next 
morning, Garvin was being shown by a 
surprised clerk into a private. office 
lettered “George D. Denton.” 

Craftily he fenced with the old man; 
it amused him to note the evident, poor- 
ly concealed anxiety of the one who 
was soon to grace the head of a new 
“sucker list.” 

Denton reached for his check-book. 

“Since you say you can deliver this. 
stock right now, and as I understand 
that five hundred thousand and one 
shares mean control of the company, 
you may fill in a certificate for that 
amount.” 
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Garvin pretty nearly and literally \ 


fell out of his chair. Ten thousand 
shares would have been an unusually 
large order ; surely the man was mad. 
For the first time in his life he stam- 
mered ; his lips fumbled the question. 

“Er-er-um, have you heard some- 
thing?” he asked. 

Denton threw a pamphlet across the 
desk and smiled apologetically. 

“I read pretty nearly everything I 
can get hold of that is written on the 
subject of spiritualism,” he explained. 
“That pamphlet, for iastance. Last 
night I went into a vaudeville show out 
by my home, and during the entire per- 
formance seemed to be out of my nat- 
ural self, if I may so explain it. I felt 
peculiarly elated and happy. I knew 
something about your property in 
Minaville, and it occurred to me to ask 
Madam Leponteux what she thought of 
the investment. Her answer didn’t sur- 
prise me, for already I had received 
practically the same message from the 
other world.” 

He delivered this last with a dry 
smirk which escaped the usually watch- 
ful Garvin, who was busily engaged in 
trying to steady his hand sufficiently to 
fill in the mystic words “five hundred 
thousand and one” opposite the gilt 
term “shares.” 

The old man examined the stock cer- 
tificate carefully, laid it on his desk 
and handed over his check for $25,- 
005.05! 
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Garvin folded the mystic white slip 
of wealth, gasped ineffectually a couple 
of times, and rose to his feet. 

“I suppose this means I now own a 
controlling interest in the Internation- 
al?” Denton inquired evenly. 

“You bet you do; hope it makes you 
a lot of money.” 

“It has already done that,” grinned 
Denton. “Read this telegram.” 

Garvin has never gotten over the 
shock that followed, for this was the 
message : 

Minaville, Nev., 4-12-11. 

Grorce B. DENTON, 

Groover Building, 
San Francisco. 
Property never developed. Get con- 
trol. Free gold showings remarkable in 
abandoned shaft, also pocket which will 


run thirty thousand at lowest. Act 
quick; take half stock fer me. This , 
bunch is asleep. 

Wakes. 


Denton reached for the pamphlet on 
spiritualism, tore it in half and threw 
it in the waste basket. 

“T followed you from the hotel last 
night,” he concluded. “The owner of 
the Alfombra is a friend of mine. Put 
two and two together. Give me back 
that message from the other world.” 

Garvin, completely dumfounded by 
the speed of events, sank weakly into 
a chair. Slowly the humor of the thing 
sifted in; back went his head and the 
clerks in the outer office were treated 
to a rollicking, genuine laugh. 
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INVASION 


AN ENGUSH ACTOR 








LAST month “An American Actor” wrote of the English Invasion of our theatre; here “An 
English Actor” answers that article. It would seem to be a case of six of one and half a dozen 


of the other, 


HERE is an American saying, I 
believe, to the effect that “there are 
two sides to every question.” That 

being so, I should like to be allowed to 
reply here to an article bearing the title, 
“The English Invasion,” which ap- 
peared in the January issue of THE 
GREEN Boox ALBUM, emanating from 
the pen of “An American Actor.” If 
he hides himself behind a convenient 
generality of title, I trust I may be 
allowed the same privilege. In any case, 
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the individual personality counts for 
little in such an instance. 

Yes, it is a problem, call it an evil or 
menace if you like, this importation ‘of. 
actors, the interchange of players be- 
tween England and America, in many 
cases crowding out those with the claim 
of nationality upon their side. But, I 
say, there are two sides to this question. 
What about the American actor on Eng- 
lish soil, eh? I rather fancy, when it 
comes to the quotation of liberal facts, 
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we have something to say upon the sub- 

too. .Does Mr. American Actor 
_ know the other side to the picture, I 
wonder? Of the terribly, pathetically 
over-crowded condition of the English 
stage, of the constant scramble upon 
the British players’ part to keep em- 
ployed—a struggle so fierce that only 
a-few years ago two beautiful sisters 
committed suicide because of their in- 
ability to secure engagements. 


Vastly Varying Conditions 


THEATRICAL conditions in the 
two countries are so totally and abso- 
lutely different. On the other side 
either you are a London actor—or you 
are not! And if “you are not” it means 
a pretty hard, trying fight, season after 
season of provincial touring. It is al- 
most impossible to secure a London en- 
gagement, once you become associated 
with provincial companies, while the 
London actor rarely ever appears out- 
side the metropolis. With the latter 
class, however, there is almost a con- 
stant skirmish to find steady employ- 
ment, for with the system of actor- 
managers, playing ten months each year 
in their own theatre, it means a frequent 
change of bill, four or five times a sea- 
son, and many-new players for each 
piece. So it is no uncommon thing for 
the successful, established London actor 
to play from three to six parts each 
year. When the play is successful— 
ah, that’s different! 

Here in America the line is not 
nearly so finely drawn between the New 
York actor and his traveling com- 
patriot. Almost any player over here, 
of the least repute or standing, is pretty 
sure of a Broadway engagement from 
time to time and he may be a “pro- 
vincial” actor as well. A successful 
play in this country means two or three 
years’ employment for the actors in the 
cast, a season in New York, another in 
the chief cities and a third visiting the 
Pacific coast. Whereas, there is scarcely 
an instance on record of a London 
actor playing but one part three con- 
secutive years. 

I have been in America two years 
now, filling what would be called a 
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_ very good engagement, under first-class 


management, and at a thoroughly re- 
spectable, though none too robust, sal- 
ary. I hope to remain here indefinitely 
because I like the country, the climate _ 
and the people, and not because theat- 
rical conditions are any better or my 
salary proportionately larger. In the 
older country I should be paid less 
money, but my outlay and expenditures 
would be exactly one-half! Oh, your 
prohibitive hotel rates, and the price of 
clothing ! 


English Actor Writes of America 


WHENEVER I hear the British 
actor crying for the opportunity to come 
to America, I am reminded of a short 
paper by the late Charles Danby, which 
appeared in the Era Annual for 1902, 
and as it seems to me to “hit off” the 
subject so thoroughly well, I am going 
to quote it in its entirety here. You sure- 
ly remember Danby here; he played 
with Lydia Thompson, the London Gai- 
ety Company, in “The Lady Slavey,” 
“The Geisha,” and “The Circus Girl.” 
Well, these are his words: 


You ask me to give some experience 
for the benefit of young and ambitious 
actors who think of going to America to 
try, as servant-girls say, “to better them- 
selves.” My advice is, “Don’t.” I know 
what I passed through, and the whole 
business remains a terrible and madden- 
ing nightmare even now. If you go to 
America with a well-known and success- 
ful piece and a really good company you 
are in clover, and they will eat you. What 
a good time one had, for instance, in the 
Gaiety Company with poor dear old Fred 
Leslie and Nellie Farren and the rest of 
the boys and girls; but if you go out 
there “on your own,” and are the only 
Englishman in the troupe—well, “oh, 
what a difference in the morning!” As I 
sit in a comfortable little room in the 
Kensington Road, with a bright fire and 
a cosy easy-chair, I have visions of 
eighty-seven one-night stands in one 
season, and forty-six in another, where 
rooms were either stone cold or insuffer- 
ably hot. There are visions of getting 
into a town at four A. M., giving two 
performances and leaving at two A. M., 
and journeying from two hundred to 
three hundred miles to the next stand; 
and there are also visions of being asked 
on Tuesday (salary) night: “How much 
can you do with? It will be all right next 
week, old chap, as we open at Oshkosh.” 
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And then those proprietors! You are 
simply ba e in their eyes, simply to be 
transported as such, Art or delicacy is 
entirely taboo; you are merchandise and 
must be so handled and frequently 
dumped down anywhere. As for remu- 
neration—well, please remember this, 
brother actors: whatever they offer you, 
you are called upon to play in any kind 
and every kind of matinee they want. 
You are probably going West. You will 
open, after a night journey, on Sunday 
‘afternoon, and give three day shows dur- 
ing the week, and this, mind you, is with 
first-class companies, not ten, twenty and 
thirty cent shows, and nothing extra for 
it. And then their “Days!” You have 
Labor, and Independence, Lincoln, and 
Washington, Election, Thanksgiving, 
Lent, St. Patrick, and Decoration, 
Christmas and New Year—the Calendar 
is full of “Days” when extra matinées 
must be given,. for which you get no 
extra pay. I believe, if the President had 
a cold, they would give a nose-blowing 
matinée, and present the audience with 
handkerchiefs as souvenirs. My brother 
and sister artists, if you think of America 
as the El Dorado of your hopes, be care- 
ful! Remember America is for the Amer- 
icans ; but, above all, remember that Eng- 
land is for the English, especially the 
English artist. So be wise in time. 


Here and Over There 


SO LONG as the comparison is in- 
vited between statistical facts of the two 
countries, let us give an account here 
of the large number of American actors 
who are, or have been, identified with 
the British stage. Their name is legion 
and if it came to an actual count, honors 
would be about even. It is perfectly 
true that the London manager does not 
import players from this side in such a 
wholesale manner as his American rival 


does, but the player from the Stars and ~ 


Stripes ventures a great deal more upon 
his own account, taking a personal risk 
in seeking employment upon John Bull’s 
Island. When things are not what they 
might be in his native land, he boards 


a steamer for England and soon after- - 


ward Mr. American Actor finds him- 
self a successful quantity in London 
theatricals. 

A most striking instance of this sort 
is Joseph Coyne, an actor almost idol- 
ized by London theatre-goers. When 
he crossed the Atlantic, late in 1906, 
things had not been especially bright 
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with him in his home country, so Lon- 
don was ventured upon and he appeared 
at the Aldwych Theatre in “Nelly 
Neil.” In May, 1907, he captured the 
plum of the entire season, Prince Danilo 
in “The Merry Widow,” at Daly’s, and 
became famous in a night. Since then 
he has appeared briefly in New York, 
in “The Mollusc,” when the frigidity of 
his reception caused an immediate re- 
turn to London, where his subsequent 
triumphs in “The Dollar Princess” and 
“The Quaker Girl” have been-such that — 
you in America will probably never see 
him again, except at very rare intervals. 
There is no greater favorite on the 
London musical comedy stage to-day 
than Joseph Coyne, an American! 

While we are about it, let us deal 
with the musical stage first and observe 
what big factors many Americans have 
become on the other side. Take May 
de Sousa as an example. New Yorkers 
had scarcely heard of her when she 
came to London; she brought no pres- 
tige with her. Yet during a space of 
three years she was almost continuously 
identified with the London theatres, be- 
ing a leading member of the George 
Edwardes forces, appearing stuccessive- 
ly in “Cinderella,” “Castles in Spain,” 
“The Geisha,” “The Girls of Gotten- 
berg,” “Havana,” and “A Waltz 
Dream,” incurring the enmity of such 
a stanch, firm British idol as Gertie 
Millar. Then, like Coyne, she sought 
honor in her own country, only to meet 
with a reception no less cold than his, 
as witness “The Goddess of Liberty,” 
“A Skylark,” “The Commuters,” and 
“The Mayoress.” So she gladly re- 
turned, about a year ago, to a more 
hospitable country and has since been 
identified with two of our greatest suc- 
cesses, “The Girl in the Train” and 
“The Count of Luxembourg.” 


Marie George 


THEN there is Marie George, who 
used to be such a favorite at the New 
York Casino some years ago. She came 
to London in 1900 with “The Casino © 
Girl” and has remained there ever since, 
aside from the season of 1901-02, when 
she was in this country with Francis 
























































- Wilson in “The Strollers.” Even in 
such a national institution as the British 
pantomime, we gave Miss George, out- 
sider that she was, a royal welcome; 
and at the foremost theatre of all, Drury 
Lane, she has been principal soubrette 
in no less than seven pantomimes, 
“Mother Goose,” “Humpty Dumpty,” 
“The White -Cat,” “Sinbad,” “The 
Babes in the Wood,” “Dick Whitting- 
ton,” and “Aladdin.” A few other 
American girls to win favor in Drury 
Lane Christmas spectacles have been 
Amelia Stone, Louise Willis Hepner, 
May de Sousa, Meredith Meredro, and 
Truly Shattuck. 

Of course the most conspicuous case 
of all is that of Edna May, who, 
previous to her marriage to Oscar 
Lewisohn and retirement, was a favor- 
ite second to none. Her vogue was 
almost unprecedented and it would have 
been interesting to have watched her 
career had she remained on the stage. 
Coming to London in 1898 to play the 
title réle in “The Belle of New York,” 
she was immediately lionized, though 
she had had absolutely no professional 
standing in her own country, and for 
nine years she was the rage of the Lon- 
don theatres, making occasional trips 
to America. Her two sisters, Jane May 
and Marguerite May, have divided their 
professional time about equally between 
the two countries; the former has been 
in America the past three years, and 
is now on tour in “Over-Night,” while 
the latter was in the London cast of 
“The Concert.” 

Another American girl who should 
be grateful for her experience on the 
other side, is Elizabeth Firth, now 
prima donna with Donald Brian in 
“The Siren.” An absolute nonentity 
here, she appeared in London in “The 
Duchess of Dantzig,” “The Lady 
Dandies,” “The Merry Widow,” “The 
Dashing Little Duke,” and “The Dollar 
Princess,” returning here an established 
light opera singer of the front rank. 


Pauline Chase 


WHEN Pauline Chase consented to 
play the title rdle in “Our Miss Gibbs” 
in America, after her long and success- 
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ful absence in England, she made the 
mistake of her young career. Miss 
Chase became permanently associated 
with theatricals on our side in 1903 
when she played a minor réle in “The 
School Girl.” This and her next en- 
gagement, in “Veronique,” were her 
final appearances in musical plays. 
Thereafter she became associated with 
the very best form of legitimate pro- 
ductions, such as “Peter Pan,” “Panta- 
loon,” “Alice Sit-by-the-Fire,” “The 
Scapegrace,” “A Little Japanese Girl,” 
and “Miquette.” Then came her un- 
fortunate venture in America in “Our 
Miss Gibbs” and her hasty return to 
our shores, where she holds a leading 
position as a dramatic actress, having 
lately played Anne Whitefield in “Man 
and Superman,” with Robert Loraine, 
and for six successive years she has 
filled the title réle in “Peter Pan.” Had 
she waited until a suitable straight dra- 
matic play came along before re-ap- 
pearing in this country, the story might 
have been a different one, but as it is, 
Miss Chase is probably the most grate- 
ful young American that ever. received 
homage in London. 

Just why James E. Sullivan does not 
remain permanently in England has for 
some time been a mystery to me. On 
the other side of the pond he is rated 
among the chief funmakers, being one 
of the many to find fame and fortune 
in that memorable “Belle of New York” 
company. His popularity continued 
there in “The Casino Girl,” “All on 
Account of Eliza,” “The Medal and the 
Maid,” and “The Orchid,” yet for the 
past four years he has been playing in 
America, where he is not nearly so 
popular. His methods of comedy were 
somewhat new to us and he'will prob- 
ably find a welcome any time he elects 
to return to our midst. 


Other American Thespians Who 
Flourish Abroad 


IN A somewhat less conspicuous way, 
Eva Kelly and Beatrice Von Brunner 
are two other Americans who have 
openly declared themselves in favor of 
the British operatic stage. Indeed, Miss 
Kelly is now one of us, having come to 
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London early in 1900 with Edna May 
in “An American Beauty,” soon after 
-which she married that favorite come- 
dian, G. P. Huntley, and has remained 
with us ever since. Miss Von Brunner 
is a comparative newcomer, having 
played in several of George Edwardes’ 
productions during the past year or two, 
and is now in “The Spring Maid,” at 
the Whitney Theatre. 

So much for the musical comedy 
stage. Now let us make a few obser- 
vations of the legitimate drama and see 
how many Americans there are who re- 
ceive a weekly stipend of pounds and 
pence, rather than dollars and cents. To 
begin with, the statement has been made 
that many obscure English actors, 
venturing their fortunes on Broadway, 
are given a most hearty welcome. I 
say, look around a bit with me and see 
the London side to this same picture. 
Ask any New York theatre-goer for his 
opinion of the acting ability of Tittell 


Brune and see what response you get. 


She being the most recent case at hand, 
it is interesting to know that in 1893, 
when she was merely Minnie Tittell, 
she played one or two parts on Broad- 
way with Frohman’s companies. Then 
came years of Western barn-storming, 
a change in cognomen and four years of 
great success in Australia. Two years 
ago she reached London and scored 
immediately as successor to Violet 
Vanbrugh in Clyde Fitch’s “The 
Woman in the Case.” She then ap- 
peared in Hall Caine’s new version of 
“The Eternal City,” then called “The 
Eternal Question,” and was pronounced 
by that author to be one of the world’s 
finest actresses. She was afterward 
with H. B. Irving in “Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde,” and most recently in “Sally 
Bishop.” But New York’s endorsement 
has been denied her! 

A similar case is Ola Jane Humphrey, 
who also reached London via Aus- 
tralia. New Yorkers have never heard 
of her, for she has always been identi- 
fied with traveling and stock companies, 
yet she came to England only recently 
and was immediately engaged for the 
leading part of Clemintina Fitghugh in 
“The Man from Mexico.” 

Mrs. Russ Whytal was scarcely an 
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_Forbes-Robertson, 






illustrious mame when she sought ap- 
proval at London’s West End theatres, 
yet she is never without an important 
engagement these days and has played 
the Queen to Sir Herbert Tree’s Hamlet 
upon several occasions, at His Majesty’s 
Theatre. This in the support of Eng- 
land’s foremost actor ! 


Leading Ladies We Have Loaned to 
England 


SPEAKING of Tree, that actor- 
manager has often displayed a partiality 
for American actresses and in his mem- 
orable production of “Herod” several 
years ago, the three most important 
feminine réles were played by Maud 
Jeffries, Eleanor Calhoun and Kate 
Bateman, who first saw the light of day 
in Mississippi, California and Mary- 
land respectively. Suzanne Sheldon was 
the Mrs. Candour in the recent Tree 
star-revival of “The School for 
Scandal,” and Elizabeth Valentine 
played a number of minor réles at His 
Majesty’s several years ago. 

The very night of Sir Henry Irving’s 
death he had played, less than an hour 
before, the title réle in Tennyson’s 
“Becket,” in which the heroine, Rosa- 
mond De Clifford, was enacted by that 
fair American, Maude Fealy, who also 
played opposite the late great actor in 
“The Lyons Mail,” “Waterloo” and 
“Louis XI.” 

With reference above to Suzanne 
Sheldon: this actress has had little 
enough opportunity in her native coun- 
try, aside from appearing with E. H. 
Sothern in “If I Were King” and 
Charles Richman in “Captain Barring- 
ton,” yet upon our side of the Atlantic 
she has played important parts with 
stars of the caliber of Irving, Tree, 
Martin Harvey, 
George Alexander, and Edward Comp- 
ton. 

Though you in America have lately 
set the firm stamp of approval upon 
the finished art of Holbrook Blinn, 
what about the stretch of years that he 
enjoyed in England, where his ability 
was acknowledged long before he re- — 
turned to this country. He knew suc- 
cess after success on our side and 
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chad it not been for his masterful por- 
trayal of Napoleon in “The Duchess of 
Dantzic,” which brought about his re- 
turn here, the chances are that he would 
still be receiving tribute from British 
theatre-goers. 

While a Kentuckian by birth and 
gaining her early training under the di- 
rection of Augustin Daly, Maud Hoff- 
man prefers the English theatrical ways 
of doing things to those in vogue in 
this country. She has been with us so 
long now that we have about lost sight 
of the fact that she was not born in our 
midst. And when she has occasionally 
appeared in the land of her birth it has 
generally been with such English stars 
as Wilson Barrett or E. S. Willard. 


Julie Opp 


THINK of how indebted Julie Opp 
must be for the kindly reception ac- 
corded her during her stay on the other 
side. Why, when she first appeared 
here in “The Princess and the Butter- 
fly,” in 1897, she was looked upon al- 
most in the light of “an English ac- 
tress.” For nearly five years she was a 
member of George Alexander’s com- 
pany, playing one important part after 
another at the St. James’ Theatre. At 
the same time a second young American 
actress, Fay Davis by name, shared 
leading parts in Mr. Alexander’s com- 
pany—this, mind you, before she had 
ever acted in America. Thus two com- 
paratively unknown American girls oc- 
cupied leading positions in one of Lon- 
don’s most exclusive theatres. Unlike 
Miss Opp, who has since become 
wholly associated with theatricals here, 
Miss Davis met with one professional 
disappointment after another when she 
came to this country in 1902, so five 
years later she again cast her fortunes 
with the British stage—apparently for 
all time, for she has since become Mrs. 
Gerald Laurence and as a Shake- 
Spearean actress has added to her ré- 
pertoire, Rosalind, Juliet, Portia, Viola, 
and Chorus in “Henry V.” 

_ Such a notable instance as Gertrude 

Elliott scarcely need be mentioned, yet 
now she is accorded a stellar fame upon 
both sides of the Atlantic, which is due 


wholly to her association with Eng- 
land’s stage. When she came to Lon- 
don, over ten years ago, in the support 
of her then brother-in-law, Nat C. 
Goodwin, her rating in her home coun- 
try was that of an agreeable ingénue 
actress. She wisely determined to re- 
main permanently in England and not 
only were many professional honors 
hers, but she became the wife of no less 
an illustrious person than Forbes-Rob- 
ertson, And now, of course, she belongs 
wholly to us. 


Influence of Trans-Atlantic Mar- 
riages 


MATRIMONY, by the way, has 
been the cause of many American 
actresses abandoning their native land 
and they have made several very no- 
table marriages in our country. Besides 
Miss Elliott, there is Florence Kahn, 
who played in Ibsen’s “Rosmersholm” 
with far more success in London than 
she ever knew here, retiring from the 
stage when she married Max Beer- 
bohm, half-brother to Sir Herbert Tree, 
and himself a distinguished author- 
artist. Another instance is that of June 
Van Buskirk, who was most incon- 
spicuous in American stage doings, but 
from 1904 until 1908 she found ready 
employment in the best London the- 
atres, chiefly with Arthur Bourchier 
and Cyril Maude. Then came her mar- 
riage with Percival J. Mitchell, a 
wealthy business man, and now the 
stage knows her not. 

Probably the most conspicuous and 
notable case of all was not an actress 
but one of the opposite sex, when 
James Carew, an actor of inconsider- 
able attainments in America, became 
the husband of Ellen Terry, neither 
party being in any way deterred by the 
fact that Mr. Carew was two years the 
junior of his wife’s younger child! It 
was as a player of very modest stand- 
ing that Mr. Carew came to London in 
1905 with Maxine Elliott in “Her Own 
Way,” bringing absolutely nothing in 
the way of professional caste. How- 
ever, he made something of a hit and, 
having married Miss Terry, has since 
been identified with British theatricals. 
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Although both Frank Mills and his 
wife, Helen Macbeth, have lately re- 
turned to their native America, there 
was a stretch of years when they were 
‘quite prominently associated with the 
foremost London theatres. Arriving in 
England in 1898 with Mrs. Leslie 
Carter in “The Heart of Maryland,” 
Mr. Mills remained with us for about 
eight years, during which time he 
played important parts with stars like 
Sir Herbert Tree, Forbes-Robertson, 
Arthur Bourchier, Lewis Waller, Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell, and Lena Ashwell. 
But in late seasons both he and Miss 
Macbeth have been playing in this 
country. 

Julia Arthur 


DO YOU realize what a world of 
good Julia Arthur’s association with Sir 
Henry Irving’s company did for her? 
After playing a long series of spectac- 
ular réles in America, she joined the 
Irving company in 1895 and during her 
two years’ stay in this company she 
gained a wealth of valuable experience, 
sharing the leads with Miss Terry, her 
répertoire being Rosamond De Clifford 
in “Becket,”’ Hero in “Much Ado About 
Nothing,” Emilie de L’Esparre in “The 
Corsican Brothers,” Elaime in “King 
Arthur,” Lady Anne in “Richard III,” 
Imogen in “Cymbeline,” Sophia in 
“Olivia,” .and Princess Elisa in 


“Madame Sans Géne.” Then came her 


return to New York and the three tri- 
umphant years at the head of her own 
company, retiring from the stage in the 
full flush of success, and there can be 
no doubt that much of her personal 
achievement may be laid at Irving’s 
door and the fine training she received 
at his hands. 

A somewhat similar case was that 
of Mary Anderson, who received far 
greater recognition at the hands of 
London theatre-goers than that ac- 
corded her here. Ah, but after her re- 
turn from England—well, that’s an- 
other story, for she was fairly lionized 
and became a rage such as few players 
ever know. There is no denying her 
success here but it remained for London 
to show greater appreciation, at least 
at first. And now Miss Anderson makes 
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her home in rural England and declares 
that she would rather live there than 
anywhere else. 

There is no more generally popular 
star on the American stage to-day than 
Billie Burke. As a comedienne and 
ingénue actress there are few who can 
approach her, yet she spent her kinder- 
garten days in continental music halls 
and in musical comedy in London. She 
became vastly popular in the latter 
field, appearing in “The School Girl,” 
“The Duchess of Dantzic,” “The Blue 
Moon,” and “The Belle of Mayfair,” 
and upon only one occasion, with 
Charles Hawtrey in “Mr. George” and 
“Mrs. Ponderbury’s Past,” did she play 
in music-less pieces in the British me- 
tropolis. And how different has been 
her career in her native America (of 
course you know she was born in 
Washington, D. C.), though I doubt 
not there is a kindly spot in her heart 
for her early experiences across the At- 
lantic. 

It was a good many years ago that 
Elizabeth Robins, who came into the 
world in Louisville, Ky., was a favor- 
ite with her native theatre-goers, back 
in the days of the Boston Museum, 
with the Booth-Barrett combination, 
and as Mercedes to O’Neill’s Monte 
Christo. In 1889—think of it, twenty- 
two years ago—she went to London, 
and. aside from one single matinée 
(when she played Hedda Gabler, at 
the Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York) 
she has never acted in America since! 
She was foremost in the early Ibsen 
craze and has been allied with all that 
is serious and dignified in the British 
theatre. 


s 


Visitors in Vaudeville 


THEN we have our side to the 
vaudeville story, too, and the English 
music halls are crowded with American 
actors of all kinds and conditions. Some 
of them, such as R. G. Knowles, Eu- 
gene Stratton, Frank Lawton, Happy 
Fanny Fields, Helen Trix, and Alice 
Pierce, have been with us so long that 
their nationality has long been forgot- 
ten. Take the immediate present, and 
you will observe that some of the most 








popular “turns” in England are offered 
by such people as Bessie Clayton, Ethel 
Levey, Beth Tate, Anna Chandler, 
Minola Mada Hurst, Violet Black, 
Adelaide and J. J. Hughes, Charles T. 
Aldrich, Alan Shaw, Phil and Nettie 
Peters, and Rastus and Banks, not all 
of whom are headliners when at home. 

And there are many other notable in- 
stances, Mr. American Actor, of the 
successful players from the land of the 
U. S. A.—those who have remained 
permanently in London as well as those, 
gaining distinction and early training in 
our country, who have returned here to 
greater glory. There is Arnold Daly, 
who appears quite satisfied with his late 
London ventures and seems in no ap- 
parent haste to return home; Mabel 
_ Knowles, who went abroad at the same 
time as her sister, Mrs. Russ Whytal, 
and, like the latter, seems greatly bene- 
fited by the change; Paul Arthur, who 
permanently settled down in London in 
1896, soon became a great popular 
- favorite, and has only at very rare in- 
tervals appeared here since, even 
briefly ; Walter Hampden, who was for 
six years prominent in our various play- 
houses, returning home here in 1907, 
where he had never acted before; 
Fannie Ward, who had frivoled in 
burlesques in this country but is now 
accepted as a dramatic star, with a 
record behind her of six years in Lon- 
don dramas and comedies; Anna 
Robinson, whose stage position, prior 
to her retirement a few years ago, was 
“a far greater import in London than 

cre. 
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Hospitality of Johnny Bull 


THOSE two stars of yesterday, 
Genevieve Ward and Mrs. Brown 
Potter, despite their cosmopolitanism, 
have found more lasting favor in Eng- 
land than in their native America; 
Maud Allan and her Salome dance-were 
the rage of London long before New 
Yorkers ever heard her name, yet San 
Francisco was her birthplace; the two 
Jerome sisters, Sadie and Daisy, al- 
though New Yorkers by birth, have 
never bothered themselves by re-cross- 
ing the Atlantic to show their relatives 
here of just what dramatic caliber they 
are made; and lastly, there is the well- 
known dramatist, C. M. S. McLellan, 
born in Maine, who, under the name 
of Hugh Morton, used to write musical 
plays for the New York Casino, but 
who is numbered now among the .most 
successful British playwrights, though 
only one of his plays, “Leah Kleschna,” 
has ever been kindly received in his 
native land. Probably by the time these 
lines are read, “The Pink Lady” will 
have been produced in London by an 
wholly American cast, including Frank 
Daniels and Ada Lewis. And the one 
single dramatic play, now running in 
London, carried over from last year, 
is the farce “Baby Mine,” written by 
your own Margaret Mayo. 

My word! I should say “there are 
two sides to every question!” And I 
have yet to meet an English actor who 
does not want to play in America, and 
an American actor who does not want 
to play in England. 
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Mr. SO-AND-SO 
” " “BEGS TO OFFER 
by Cecil Lean 


A SHORT STORY OF THE THEATRE 


MR. SO-AND-SO BEGS TO OFFER R. SO-AND-SO wrote this out on 
MR. WHAT’S-HIS-NAME a piece of paper and surveyed 

In THE New Musicat F.irrtation it with a kindling eye. 
“THE GIRL WITH THE DROOPING Then he printed it on a larger piece 
Dis Oe Ma. cided 9 i eae of paper, set it up against the fancy 
Paace inkstand that the members of the West- 
“I Don’r Care Ir Tory Do SHoor Me” ern “Loving Girl” Co. had presented 
Boox sy Harvey Lowsrow, him the week before he had put them 
Cuatrer sy Steve Dumxkoprr, on half salary, and stepped back to 
_ Mevopy sy Bruno Boon. survey the effect with a beaming coun- 

Entire production staged under the per- tenance. 
en At last his dream was to become 3 
Mr. Cuaries Ienutz reality. 
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He had just received a joyful tele- 
= from the great comedian Mr. 
at’s-his-Name, who was summering 
_in his palatial home in the Adirondacks, 
that Mr. What’s-his-Name would per- 
mit Mr. So-and-So to use his services 
in the new production, “The Girl With 
The Drooping Eyes,” for the coming 
season and at the same time would 
allow Mr. So-and-So twenty-five per 
cent of the gross receipts, providing 
Mr. So-and-So made a satisfactory 
production and furnished a competent 
cast of principals that would set off 
Mr. What’s-his-Name’s particular style 
of comedy. 

To say that Mr. So-and-So was 
pleased at the prospect was putting it 
mildly. The terms that the great come- 
dian had made for him were much 
better than he had anticipated. He 
had expected that Mr. What’s-his-Name 
would demand ninety per cent of the 
gross, but the principal comedy part 
was so “fat,” (he entered after the 
opening chorus and remained on until 
the final curtain) that the possibilities 
of the part had appealed to Mr. What’s- 
his-Name’s sense of fairness and he 
had consequently made his new man- 
ager a very reasonable proposition. 

So Mr, So-and-So, his chest swelling 
with pride at the glorious prospect, 
looked again at the printed sheet of 
oa on his office desk and prepared to 

unch his newest pet. 

To a producing manager, every new 
show is his pet. The Eastern, Western 
and Southern companies of “The Lov- 
ing Girl” troupes and the numbers One, 
Two and Three companies of “The 
Flirty Girl” organizations can be pour- 
ing money into his coffers, but the latest 
one as yet unborn, is always his “pet.” 

So Mr. So-and-So pushed the buzzer 
under his desk and his general manager 
entered from an outer office. 

“T’ve landed What’s-his-Name,” said 
Mr. So-and-So. 

“The dickens you say,” replied the 
General Manager, restraining himself 
with difficulty from doing a dance of 
exultation. “For which show?” 

“*The Drooping Eyes.’ He'll be a 
riot, wont he?” 

“There’s nothing to it. He'll eat it 
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up,” said the G. M. “It was written for 
him. I thought Swillingham had him 
for five years.” 

“He did,” said So-and-So, “but 
What’s-his-Name told me over the 
’phone yesterday that Swillingham had 
spoken cross to him last year and that he 
broke his contract. He’s with us now. 
He’s stuck on the part and he thinks 
the book has got more meat in it than 
the ‘Flirty Girl’ and will make it look 
like a deuce.” 

“I hope he’s right,” said the G. M. 
“T think he is at that. Boob has got 
some swell music for this trick, the best 
he ever did, and it will be a knock-out. 
Do you want to give it out to-day ?” 

“Yes,” replied So-and-So. “Call up 
Squolff on the Morning Tellitall and 
tell him to run it at the top of his 
column to-morrow morning.” 

“All right, Governor,” said the G. M. 
“How soon do you want to put it on?” 

“In four weeks,” said So-and-So, 
thumping his desk. “Ignutz finished the 
‘Heart Kiss’ yesterday and will do 
nothing new until Anderson and Semper 
put on the dramatic ‘Carmen’ in five 
weeks from now. He wanted to get 
away for a rest until then, but he told 
me if I landed What’s-his-Name that 
he’d make the production for me. I’ve 
got to do it in four weeks because the 
‘Girl in The Air Ship’ has fallen down 
at the Broadlight; they’ve got to have 
a new show for that house and if I _ 
don’t land that time, Al. Goods’ll beat 
us to it.” 

“All right,” said the G. M. “I'll call 
up Squolff and give him the news. I'll 
‘phone Maggie to Philadelphia to be 
here to-morrow morning to look after 
the bids on the costumes. She’s with 
the Eastern ‘Loving Girl’ there. I sent 
her on to have the stuff cleaned for the 
Philly opening. She'll get here in the 
morning.” 

“All right,” said So-and-So. “Get 
her here. ’Phone the scenic artists, the 
costumers, the wig makers and the shoe 
men. Have ’em here to-morrow morn- 
ing a half hour apart, so I can play one 
against the other. I know just what I 
want this time and they’ve all got to 
come down a little. They stung me on 
that last show ’cause we had to make 
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it ‘quick and I aint going to let them get 
away with it this time.” 

“Shall I ‘call up Mike?” asked the 
G. M., as he started to go out. “How 
many girls will you need?” 

“Yes, call him up,” replied So-and- 
So. “Tell: him ‘we'll want twenty show 
girls, eighteen mediums and twelve 
dancers.” 

“Any men?” asked the'G. M. 

“Only four,” replied the Boss. “This 
is going to be a regular show. Tell Mike 
to dig up slender girls this time. In the 
last piece we advertised two tons of 
girls and by actual weight they tipped 
the scales, at three tons. Tell him this 
is the age of slender women. He don’t 
know it, because his wife is fat and she 
picks the girls out.” 

“How about the cast?” inquired the 
G. M. 

“We'll wait until What’s-his-Name 
gets here; that’s up to him,” said So- 
and-So, putting on his hat. “And for 
Lord’s sake, when he does come to- 
morrow afternoon, meet him at the 
door and make a fuss over him. Bring 
him right in here and don’t let him wait 
out there a second. He’s liable to change 
his mind if he thinks he isn’t being 
treated right and this trick can’t go on 
if he isn’t in it. ’m going up to Z. and 
V’s to see about that time. Take care 
of everything:and see that nothing falls 
down. I’ll be here at ten o’clock in the 
morning and will stick around all day 
so as not to miss What’s-his-Name 
when he gets here. Arrange to have my 
lunch sent in to-morrow ‘cause I don’t 
want to take a chance on missing him. 
He'd get peeved right off if I wasn’t 
here.” 

“T’ll take care of everything, Boss,” 
said the G. M. “I know just how im- 
portant this is and if I can help it, noth- 
ing will fall down.” 

“See that you do it right,” said*So- 
and-So, as he went out through his 
private door. “This new show is my 
pet.” 


In the morning, while Mr. So-and-So 
was motoring to his office from his 
home on Long Island, he read the fol- 
lowing interesting item in the Morning 
Fellitall: 


MR. SO-AND-SO BEGS TO OFFER 





MR. WHAT’S-HIS-NAME, AMER- 
ICA’S:GREATEST COMEDIAN, © 
SicNs wiTtH So-anp-So 


By the signing, yesterday, of a contract 
to star Mr. What’s-his-Name in the new” 
musical play, “The Girl With The Droop- 
ing Eyes,” Mr. So-and-So accomplished 
something of which he may well be 
proud. 

This comedian, as everyone knows, is 
the talk of Broadlight at the present mo- 
ment and his name over the door of a 
theatre spells success. Mr. So-and-So is 
to be congratulated upon his wise busi- 
ness judgment, as he has stolen a march 
upon the other managers of Broadlight. 

No trouble is expected from Mr. Swill- 
ingham, who claims to hold a contract 
for Mr. What’s-his-Name’s services. A 
lawsuit will only add to Mr. What’s-his- 
Name’s reputation. The production will 
be made at the Broadlight, Oct. 1st. 

The piece is by Lowbrow, Dumkopf 
and Boob, who have turned out all the 
So-and-So successes and is picked as a 
winner, 


When So-and-So reached ‘his offices, 
he entered through his private door to 
avoid the crowd of actors, chorus girls 
and artisans in the outer office. His 
first thought was to read the night 
letters from his various road managers, 
giving him news of the receipts of 
all the shows of the night before. The 
result was satisfactory and his face was 
wreathed in smiles as he pushed the 
buzzer under his desk. 

The General Manager entered and 
his face also broke into a smile as he 
beheld the beaming countenance of: his 
superior. 

“All good?” asked the G. M. 

“Big,” said So-and-So. “Broke the 
record in Youngstown last night, opened 
to capacity in Memphis, Philadelphia 
four hundred ahead of last week and 
Dayton wants to buy the Western 
‘Flirty’ for a return on Thanksgiving 
Day for two shows for a thousand.” 

“Don’t sell it,” said the G.-M. “We 
can get twelve hundred for our share 
on the day.” 

“T don’t intend to,” said So-and-So. 
“The season promises great. All doing 
big except the Southern ‘Flirty.’ Got 
the time yesterday from Z. and V. for 
the new piece. Have you heard anything 
from What’s-his-Name ?” 

“He ’phoned yesterday after you left, 
Governor,” answered the General: Man- 
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~ ager. “Told me to tell you to go ahead 
with everything subject to his approval, 
of course. He’ll be here at about three 
o'clock.” 

“All right,” said the Governor. “All 
the people out there?” 

“Yep.” 

“Send ’em in.” 

A steady stream of people poured 
into the inner sanctuary, for the launch- 
ing of the new show meant work for 
everybody. 

Scenic artists, electricians, property 
men, newspaper men, wig makers, 
musical directors, actors and actresses, 
chorus men and women, some with a 
following and others without, were each 
in turn admitted, business talked over 
in a moment, and then dismissed, some 

with happy faces and others with faces 
* not so happy, for to some the short in- 
“terview meant an engagement, or the 
prospect of one, while to many it meant 
the steady walk up and down the big 
street again until another show was 
launched and the possibilities for an- 
other engagement presented themselves. _ 

The day wore on and the new project 
was under way. In various shops, lofts, 
studios and buildings throughout: the 
city, the artists were busy on their 
costume plates; the wardrobe people 
were preparing bids for the costuming 
of the show; the scenic artists were 
making miniature models of the sets to 
be used. In little flats up town, there 
were many happy girls. writing to their 
people at home, telling them of their 
good fortune in securing an engagement 
with a new Broadlight show. 

The members of the various road 
companies were reading in the Morning 
Tellitall of the activity at the home 























office. “Go up and see Mr. So-and-So,” 
wrote some of the road girls to their 
less fortunate sisters in their little hall 
bedrooms in the big city. “Mention 
my name and he’ll put you to work.” 

Three o’clock came and went and Mr. 
So-and-So, in the inner office, began to 
pace the floor. 

Five o’clock and the ’phone in the 
outer office rang. 

“Mr. What’s-his-Name on the tele- 
phone to speak to you, Mr, So-and-So,” 
reported the office hoy. 

“I wonder what the devil it is!” 
audibly remarked the General Manager 
outside. 

In a few moments his buzzer spoke 
and he stepped to the door of the inner 
office. Mr. So-and-So was. sitting in 
the chair at his desk, looking tired. _ 

“What’s the matter?” asked the 
G. M. 

“What’s the matter!” murmured So- 
and-So. “Swillingham has apologized 
to What’s-his-Name for speaking cross 
to him last season and the deal is off.” 

“The dickens you say!” exclaimed 
the G. M. 

“He. goes back with Swillingham in 
the old piece and ‘The Girl With The 
Drooping Eyes’ goes into the waste 
basket.” 

“Too bad,” said the G. M. 

“Too bad!” roared So-and-So. “I'll 
get square, though.” 

“What did the Southern ‘Flirty’ play 
to last night?” ; 

“Five fifty-eight,” replied the G. M. 

“Wire the manager to-night that 
everybody in the troupe has got to ac- 
cept a twenty per cent cut or I’ll close 
the trick up. Business has gone to 
smash !” 
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ANOTHER ADVENTURE OF HAROLD DOGSTORY 


CHAPTER I 
THE DAWN OF A NEW HOPE 


AROLD DOGSTORY, the great 
press-agent, sighed dismally as he 
contemplated the check which the 

waitress at Child’s restaurant had just 
given him. It called for thirty cents, the 
price of the meager meal which had 
broken the fast which had been forced 
upon him since the dawn of yesterday. 
In the pockets of -his somewhat faded 
and rusty coat were but a few coins, 
and he realized that these, too, would 
be speedily dissipated if he were to in- 
dulge many times in such costly repasts 
as the modest breakfast he had just 
consumed, 

At the corner of Broadway and For- 
ty-Second street, as he stood shivering 
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in the breeze of a cool November day, 
a gleam of hope came across his path, 
It was in the person of Myrtle Marjor- 
ibanks, a chorus girl, whom he had 
known in younger and happier days. 

“T want to put you wise, Harold,” 
she cried gladly. “There’s still time for 
you to get next to a live wire. I have 
just been engaged by a new star, who 
has oceans and oodles of money, and 
she needs a press-agent.” 


“The name, child! Quick—the 
name!” demanded Harold. Dogstory 
sternly. 


“Her real name,” said Myrtle, “is 
Maizie Sensen. When I first knew her 
she was down at the ribbon counter of 
Cooper & Siegel’s department store. 
But since then she has hooked a boob 
who is going to star her in a new 








play. For stage purposes she will be 
known as Imogene De Lancy, and if 
ou go quick to this address, my dear 
Harold, and say that Myrtle Marjori- 


' banks sent you, I am sure that you can 


land the job as press-agent.” 

Harold smiled for the first time in 
weeks. “This has been a hard season so 
far,” he murmured softly. “What with 
getting stranded in Buffalo and being 
out three ‘flivvers’ already this autumn, 
times are hard, and the press-agents all 
over town are complaining. It’s kind of 
you, Myrtle, to remember me in my 
darkest hour, and I shall never forget 
the tip you have given me, if it turns 
out to be a good one.” 

Myrtle Marjoribanks, good-hearted, 
impulsive, generous and beautiful, held 
out a jeweled hand and grasped Har- 
old’s mitt firmly. “My boy,” she said, 
“T have never thanked you enough for 
pulling off that great press-agent stunt 
of marrying me to an Indian. My 
picture landed on the front page from 
coast to coast, and I had seven offers 
of real marriage to millionaires as a 
result. It was the climax of a brilliant 
career for you, Harold, and I have 
often wondered why you didn’t put 

“over more stories of the same kind. 
But now, quickly to Maizie Sensen’s 
apartments, and try to land the job as 
her press-agent ! Soft things like this do 
not cross a man’s path every morning.” 


CHAPTER II 
THE STAR OF DIAMONDS 


“Who is it, Felice?” 

The words fell carelessly from the 
lips of the beautiful, languorous crea- 
ture, who, clad in a soft dressing gown 
of deepest purple, was reclining in the 
velvet Egyptian room of her magnifi- 
cent apartments at Pneumonia Towers. 

Between the delicate, tapering fin- 
gers of her pale white hand, Imogene 
DeLancy held a Russian cigaret, upon 
which (exercising the author’s privi- 
lege of looking over her shoulder) one 
could see the jeweled crest of a Grand 
Duke of St. Petersburg. These cigar- 
ets, so the artless Imogene coyly insin- 
uated to her envious guests, were a 
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present from a Royal Highness, whose 
name could not be mentioned publicly, 
for fear some horrible newspaper cor- 
respondent would cable to the Czar a 
full report of the royal admirer’s 
intrigue with the famous American ac- 
tress. 

“Who is it, Felice?” repeated Imo- 
gene, somewhat impatiently, as her 
French maid dallied too long at the 
door. But the faithful Felice e’en on 
the instant handed her a card which 


read: 
Harotp Docstory 
Tue Prince or Press-AGENTS 
AND 
Tue Press-AGENT FoR PRINCES 


“Strange,” murmured Imogene De 
Lancy, pondering the while, as she laid 
aside the half-smoked cigaret and 
carefully examined the paste-board. “I 
don’t remember this appointment. Ad- 
mit him, however.” 

Harold Dogstory, his hat in hand, 
yet with a proud and haughty air, 
which showed breeding, distinction and 
refinement, beneath a somewhat unpre- 
possessing exterior, was ushered into 
the Presence. 

Imogene coyly nestled upon the large 
purple divan, her kimono artlessly ad- 
justed so that Harold obtained only a 
flash of beautiful, embroidered silk 
hosiery. 

“What is it that you wish with me, 
sir?” she inquired demurely. 

“T understand that you need a press- 
agent,” replied Harold, bravely. “I 
have come at the suggestion of Myrtle 
Marjoribanks, for whom I have done 
small favors in the past. She intimated 
that the use of her name might find 
favor with you.” 

Imogene DeLancy, forgetting for 
one brief moment of time the rdéle she 
was playing, sprang to her feet in ad- 
miration at the mention of the magic 
name of Harold Dogstory. In a mo- 
ment, the proud and haughty actress, 
lapsing temporarily into the former 
queen of the ribbon counter, Maizie 
Sensen, cried out in the department 
store vernacular: 

“So you’se de guy that put over all 
them pipes for Myrtle? Say, pal, you’re 
on at once.” : 
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Harold Dogstory flushed slightly 
with embarrassment at this obvious, 
though sincere compliment. 

“T trust my efforts to achieve publi- 
city and fame will be as successful in 
your case as in other lines of en- 
deavor,” he responded grandly. 

“Then that’s all settled,” cried Imo- 
gene frankly. “Your salary is whatever 
you choose to make it, and meanwhile 
let’s have breakfast while I unfold to 
you the story of my young life.” 

As they started toward the dainty 
breakfast room, prettily decorated in 
pink and white, something fell to the 


floor. Harold stopped to pick it up and 


returned it to its owner. 

It was a wonderful diamond star, 
containing at least one hundred and 
forty-eight large brilliants, weighing 
three carats each. 

“How careless of me,” cried Imogene. 
“This is one of the presents given me 
by the Duke de Camembert when I 
played last year in Paris. I would not 
have it lost for worlds, my dear Har- 
old. It was so kind of you to return 
it. : 

As Imogene poured the coffee with 
her own dainty fingers, Harold care- 
fully inspected the star of diamonds 
where it nestled at the pale, arched 
throat of his hostess. 

“With that diamond star,” he mused 
softly to himself, “I am sure this show 
will never strand. The star’s.diamonds 
will always keep this company from 
going on the rocks.” 


CHAPTER III 
STALLING THE ACTORS 


“I must have a hundred dollars this 
afternoon.” 

The speaker was Ridgely Wrotter, 
the leading man of Imogene DeLancy’s 
dramatic organization. He was ad- 
dressing Harold Dogstory, who was 
bravely essaying to fill the dual réle of 
press-agent and manager of the newest 
star in the theatrical firmament. 

The time was afternoon, the place 
the Apollo Theatre. A rehearsal of Miss 
De Lancy’s new play, “The Pet of the 
Parisites,” was in progress. 
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Harold Dogstory coughed nervously 
and drew Mr. Wrotter to one side so 
that their conversation could not be 
overheard. 

“IT hope you understand, Mr. Wrot- 
ter,” he explained cautiously, “that 
Percy Pennyweight, the backer of this 
show, and the young man who expects 
to marry Miss De Lancy, is in Pitts- 
burg trying to raise funds from his 
mother. The preliminary expenses of 
this production have cost far more 
than Mr. Pennyweight anticipated, and 
his mother, who thought he was at 
Yale, abruptly cut off his bank ac- 
count.” 

“Don’t try to stall me, boy,” cried 
Ridgely Wrotter, sternly. “I have heard 
taleS like this before when funds were 
falling low. I have played in répertoire 
companies where salaries were always 
promised for the morrow. But this 
much you must understand—Ridgely 
Wrotter will not open Monday night 
in Waterbury unless he gets $100 ad- 
vance this afternoon.” 

“Surely, you don’t mean to insinuate 
that Miss De Lancy’s backing is insuffi- 
cient?” demanded Harold Dogstory 
indignantly. 

“Tell that to the other boobs,” re- 
torted Wrotter. “I need the coin, and I 
must have it.” 

Harold, struck by a sudden inspira- 
tion, led the recalcitrant actor to the 
wings and pointed to the center of the 
stage, where Imogene DeLancy, re- 
splendent in a gofgeous new costume, 
was personally directing the rehearsal 
of her minions. 

“Cast your glims over that ice,” 
whispered Harold tefisely. “Did you in © 
all your career ever see a woman with 
as many diamonds as Imogene De 
Lancy is wearing at this moment? 
Look at the rings, the emeralds, the 
diamonds, the necklace, and there upon 
her breast, look at the gorgeous dia- 
mond star! The queen of Sheba, in all 
her glory, never’ was arrayed like this. 
The mines of King Solomon never pro- 
duced rarer or richer jewels. All these 
our star possesses and shows before 
our eyes. Yet you, Ridgely Wrotter, a 
mere leading man from the ‘rep’ shows 
and the one-nighters, dare to say you 










will not act unless we hand you a pal- 
try hundred dollars. Back to your 
dressing room, man, and study your 
lines. To-morrow or the next day, or 
Maybe next week, when it suits our 
pleasure, we may toss you a few coins 
to keep you quiet, but in the meantime, 
you will rehearse without further bick- 
ering, or else consider your engagement 
canceled.” 

Ridgely Wrotter faltered. His eye- 
sight, never of the best, was such that 
he carefully adjusted his glasses and 
minutely inspected the gorgeous array 
of glittering jewels, which decorated 
the fair Imogene. He gasped with as- 
tonishment, as he realized the real 
value of all this wealth. 

“You are right, sir,” he said humbly 
and respectfully. “With all those dia- 
mioonds to back the show, this play never 
can be a ‘bloomer.’ It’s sure to run a 
whole year in New York, if Miss De 
Lancy hocks the diamonds to make it 


go. 
CHAPTER IV 
THE CLASH OF STEEL ON STEEL 


“Mother wont give me any more 
money.” 

With these dread words, Percy Pen- 
nyweight staggered into the star dress- 
ing room of the Opera House at Nau- 
gautuck. 

The time was Saturday afternoon. 
“The Pet of the Parisites” had opened 
in Waterbury the previous Monday 
night and for one week had played the 
centers of culture in Connecticut. 

Percy Pennyweight, after attending 
the opening and giving Harold enough 
money to pay railroad fares for a week, 
had dashed madly toward Pittsburg in 
another effort to raise money from his 
obdurate mamma. For one week Har- 
old Dogstory had piloted the company 
from tank to tank, watching with sad- 
dened heart and falling hopes the 
people who passed by the theatre where 
they played. For nearly everyone 
passed eby. 

Imogene De Lancy, wearing count- 


less gems, including the diamond star. 


given her by the Duke de Camembert, 
had played her réle night after night to 
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almost empty houses. Ridgely Wrotter, 
the leading man, said the business was 
even worse than the season he ran his 
own stock company in Wilmington, 
Delaware. But all the actors and ac- 
tresses in that little band struggled on 
bravely, confident that they would re- 
ceive their salaries on Saturday night, 
for the rumor regarding Miss De 
Lancy’s diamonds had permeated the 
organization, and even the humblest 
knew that with such diamonds, no 
show could ever go on the rocks. Busi- 
ness might be bad, but they could al- 
ways pay their hotel bills and get back 
to New York with the money Miss De 
Lancy could raise on a single stone. 

But to return to.the opening of our 
chapter. 

“No more money?” cried  Maizie 
Sensen, or as we should call her, Imo- 
gene De Lancy. “But you distinctly 
told me, Mr. Pennyweight, when I con- 
sented to embark upon this hazardous 
enterprise, that you had plenty of 
money to go back the show. You even 
hinted that for love of me you might 
drop twenty-five thousand dollars, yet 
so far you have only come across with 
barely enough coin to pay for the sce- 
nery. What are we to do?” : 

Percy Pennyweight mopped his brow 
feverishly and turned a despairing 
glance toward Harold Dogstory, whe 
had been conversing with the star upon 
certain business matters. 

“We have only $64.38 surplus,” de- 
clared Harold, consulting his date 
book, in which was entered a record of 
the receipts. “It will cost at least $300 
to move the company into New York 
and $1600 more for salaries to-night. 
If you have exhausted all your re- 
sources, Mr. Pennyweight, there is but 
one thing we can do.” 

As the two gazed eagerly toward 
him and hung expectantly upon his 
words, his eyes drifted unconsciously 
to the diamond star and the rings 
which lay upon the table in the star’s 
dressing room. 

“We must hock the jewels,” he cried 
dramatically. 

“No, no! Not yet,” protested Imo- 
gene De Lancy. “I could not endure 
the humiliation and the indignity of 
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letting a mere vulgar pawnbroker keep, 
even for a few days, the priceless dia- 
mond star given me by the Duke de 
Camembert.” 

“Tt’s either that, or we bust,” said 
Harold coldly. “You have a theatre in 
New York to open next Monday 
night and you have a show that might 
do business, if we ever strike a town 
where the people have any sense and 
know a good thing when they see it. 
Are you going to lose everything, 
sooner than let me borrow a few hun- 
dreds on these baubles? Next week, 
when the show’s a hit, you can easily 
get them out.” 2 

Imogene De Lancy lovingly ca- 
ressed the large and gorgeous star of 
diamonds. Then with a sigh she passed 
it over to Harold, together with several 
of her largest rings. 

“Take them, Harold,” she mur- 
mured. “You know what to do with 
them, my boy. Begone before I change 
my mind.” 


CHAPTER V 
CRUSHED HOPES 


“T’ll let you have eight dollars on 
the whole lot.” The worthy pawn- 
broker tossed the glittering jewels upon 
the glass showcase and turned to Har- 
old Dogstory, who clutched at the air 
for support. 

“This is no time for jesting, sir,” 
cried Harold. “I must have two thou- 
sand dollars immediately. You, as a 
diamond expert, must realize that this 
star alone is worth many times that 
trifling sum. It was given to Miss De 
Lancy by the Duke de Camembert in 
Paris last summer.” 

“T’ll give you eight dollars for the 
lot,” repeated the money-lender. “I 
don’t have much of a call for Brazilian 
diamonds, but once in a while some ot 
the girls over in the clock factory like 
to decorate themselves for a fancy ball, 
so perhaps I can dispose of these at a 
profit.” 

“You mean,” cried Harold dramatic- 
ally, “that these diamonds are not 
real ?” 

“Real what?” repeated Weinstein. 
“Real paste? Sure, that’s what they are. 
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I could duplicate the whole mess. new 
for about $20. I guess the Duke de 
Camembert was the cheese, all right.” 


CHAPTER VI 
THE CLUTCHES OF THE LAW 


“In the name of the law I attach 
everything in this theatre.” 

Hiram Hayseed, the sheriff of 
Naugautuck, stroked his long whisk- 
ers and produced a legal document au- 
thorizing him, upon behalf of Ridgely 
Wrotter, actor, to take possession of 
the entire production, on the claim of 
unpaid salary. 

“I expected something . like this,” 
stormed Wrotter, while the members 
of the company, gathering for the night 
performance, paced back and forth up- 
on the stage. “I never accept an en- 
gagement with an unknown star unless 
I have a blank attachment process in 
my pocket.” 

In the dressing room of Imogene De 
Lancy an anxious trio gathered to 
await developments. Harold Dogstory 
had just reported the result of his mis- 
sion to the pawnbroker’s. 

“T’ll take these trunks too,” inter- 
rupted Hiram Hayseed, invading the 
star’s presence. “This attachment calls - 
for everything I can get.” 

Suddenly the eyes of the avaricious 
old farmer, whom his neighbors had 
elected to the exalted office of sheriff, 
caught a glimpse of the glittering dia- 
mond star and the dozen rings lying 
upon the dressing table. With one 
quick swoop of his talon-like fingers, 
he clutched the entire mass of jewels, 
before Harold could intervene. 

“I reckon these diamonds will go 
along, too,” he declared shrewdly. 
“Maybe somebody else will get out an 
attachment against the show. I have 
heard of these here players stranding, 
so I reckon I'll hold onto everything I 
can get.” : 

“But these diamonds are worth thou- 
sands of dollars,” protested Harold, a 
cunning gleam showing in his eyes. 
“Why should you hold property worth 
perhaps half a million to satisfy such a 
paltry attachment as this?” 
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The sheriff carefully examined the 
diamond star, which gleamed and glit- 
tered in a thousand lights, radiating its 
incandescent glow in every direction. 

Harold determined quickly to follow 
up his advantage. 

“One moment, sheriff,” he said. “Let 
me speak with you privately and per- 
haps we can adjust this matter.” 

In a darkened corner of the stage 
Harold made a proposition with the 
sheriff. 

“T understand, Mr. Hayseed,” he 
said, “that you are one of the wealth- 
jest men in this community. Here’s a 
chance for you, not only safely to make 
a sure investment, but to help us out of 


a difficulty. We are scheduled to open . 


Monday night in New York. Banks 
have closed for the afternoon and we 
have been unable to raise ready money. 
Why don’t you let the show go to New 
York and hold these diamonds as se- 
curity ?” 

The sheriff scratched his head re- 
flectively and once more looked care- 
fully at the diamond star. 

“I might do it,” he said. “Being as I 
am custodian of these here gems, I 
reckon no one would care if my wife 
wore ’em to the church sociable to- 
morrow night. What about that, hey?’ 

Harold beamed his consent with a 
winning smile. 

“T will gladly give permission to 
Mrs. Hayseed to wear them,” he said, 
grandly, “provided you accommodate 
us witha trifling loan of, say, five hun- 
dred dollars in cash to pay our railroad 
fares to New York. Is that a bargain, 
\ sheriff? You can keep the diamonds 
until we settle the attachment and send 
you the money; but of course we 
should not like Mrs. Hayseed to make 
too lavish a display of them without 
adequate police protection.” 

The sheriff dug down into his jeans 
and produced a bulging roll of yellow- 
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backs. From this he peeled off five one- 
hundred-dollar bills, and handed them 
to our Harold. 

“T reckon no one will steal them 
from my wife while I’m around,” he 
declared. “I am the sheriff of this 
county and the crooks all keep away 
from me. Your diamonds will be ab- 
solutely safe, so long as I have them, 
and the show can go to New York 
to-night.” 

EPILOGUE 


Harold Dogstory, strolling through 
Cooper & Siegel’s department store, 
six months afterward, espied a familiar 
face behind the ribbon counter. 

“What, Maizie Sensen, you here?” 
he cried. 

Maizie Sensen, looking quickly to 
see if the floorwalker, Frederic Frock- 
coat, was near by, extended her hand 
in cordial greeting. 

“Harold, kid,” she cried, “what 
brings you in this out-of-the-way neigh- 
borhood? But I am glad to see you any- 
how, Harold, for you saved our goat 
up in Naugautuck that night, the way 
you buffaloed the sheriff.” 

“I wondered what had become of 
you,” said Harold. Then by. degrees he 
drew from the blushing young girl the 
true story of her stellar début, her dra- 
matic flight, and the sudden oblivion 
which had enveloped her. 

“Percy Pennweight’s gone back to 
the hotel at Carbondale, Pa.,” said 
Maisie. “He was a clerk at the Commer- 
cial House there. You know, as you’re 
a traveling man—the hotel right next 
to the glass works, All that junk I wore 
was stuff he had copped out from the 
place where they coin the imitation dia- 
monds. He was a good boy, Percy was, 
and I am sorry to see him have to work 
fora living. But, say, kid, we almost 
put one over. If the show had only been 
a hit, I might have been a real star.” 
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COMES To SEE US: 


By ARCHIE BELL 


ARNOLD BENNETT, the most famous writing man in England to-day— dramatist, novelist, 


essayist and editor—has just finished a flying trip about America. 


Mr. Bell interviewed him 


for THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM on his arrival in New York, with the following result. 


RNOLD BENNETT, the famous 
English playwright and man of 
letters, recently landed in America 

to write his “impressions” of us for an 
American magazine. English he is, but 
there is nothing British about him, for 
of course he is a cosmopolite among 
cosmopolites—a man of the world in 
the broadest sense of the word; and 
having long resided in France, it is no 
wonder that he displays few if any ac- 
cepted English characteristics. And— 
let it be whispered—he is so modest and 
so afraid of being recognized by 
strangers, either as the famous man 
that he is, or merely as an Englishman, 
that he visited a big American store in 
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London before he sailed for this coun- 
try and obtained a complete outfit of 
“American” clothes. 


Bennett and the Interviewer 


THESE clothes fit him not very well; 
he is uncomfortable in them; and these 
things, added to a most striking 
physiognomy, a shyness that is akin to 
bashfulness, a desire not to meet 
strangers, a feeling of grave responsi- 
bility for the passing of time when he 
is not permitted to sit with pen in hand 
before a pad of paper, grinding out 
copy for which the printing presses of 
two countries are waiting, makes of 











Bennett an interesting “study” for the 
interviewer who attempts to beard him 
in his den—which at this writing is a 
little side office in the private suite of 
his American publishers. Once en- 
countered, he is a mild-mannered man, 
and once he speaks, his features become 
aglow with intelligence and brilliancy. 
His conversation is highly enjoyable, 
and after the ice ts broken, he speaks 
rapidly and freely of himself, his aims, 
and his work. But in accordance with 
his request before he consented to visit 
America at all, he is permitted as much 
quiet and retirement as possible for a 
visitor of his distinction: During his 
stay in New York, not so much as the 
name of the hotel at which he was 
stopping was given to the press. He 
met the ship news-reporters, because 
he couldn’t help it, and he received a 
few newspaper men at the request of 
his publishers. And according to his 
own statement, they were not such ter- 
rible monsters as he had heard about. 
“T thought I was ready for the 
Yankee interviewer,” he told me, “be- 
cause I had been warned of him. When 
the ship was coming up the bay to the 
pier, I had heard they would come to 
me and ask me what I thought of New 
York and America! Fancy that, when 
one is just entering port! They told me 
it would be so, but it wasn’t. The news- 
paper gentlemen came up to me, but 
do you know they didn’t say a word 
about what I thought of America, and 
I was rather disappointed, because, by 
Jove, I had an answer ready for them.” 


A Specialist in Truth Telling 


A NOTE from a friend of Bennett’s, 
a friend whom he admires very much, 
was the means by which I was per- 
“mitted to talk with him. He received 
me graciously and consented to answer 
any questions I cared to ask for readers 
of Tue Green Book Atzsum. Soon 
his natural shyness. seemed to disap- 
pear—his receding chin seemed to re- 
cede to a lesser degree; his protruding 
teeth seemed to disappear and his bris- 
tling mustache lost much of its bristle. 
He spoke as a man who had firm con- 
victions, violent likes and dislikes, and 
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the ability to demonstrate the causes of 
his opinions. First of all, perhaps, comes 
truth, for which he has a positive liter- 
ary mania. Truth may-be pleasant or 
unpleasant, beautiful or sordid—there 
are things that may be left unsaid—but 
if the man with the pen is going to write 
at all, he must not spread the veneer or 
varnish. 

Ornaments have their place. Nobody 
who is to-day employing the English 
language as a vehicle for his thought, 
has a more graceful, curving and flow- 
ing style than Bennett. He permits 
himself beautiful rhetorical flights. His 
humor radiates and his wit scintillates. 
In fact, he told me not long ago that he 
felt certain too many “laughs” had 
ruined the commercial chances of sev- 
eral of his plays. But truth is almost 
an obsession with him. He wants it in 
his plays, novels, critiques and essays, 
and he wants it in big doses. He says 
that English literature was moving 
along in its natural, logical and artistic 
groove of development until Walter 
Scott and his clan injected the poison 
of. artificial romance. He contends that 
romance is life. In the “Five Towns,” 
which he has made famous in play and 
story, five little pottery centers of Eng- 
land, he has found enough “color” and 
“action” to keep his pen busy. And 
what a busy pen it has been! It seems 
as if Balzac were back with us again, 
grinding out five novels simultaneously. 
There are other points of similarity. 
Bennett says that Balzac wrote for 
money and he frankly admits that he 
follows this worthy example. Why not? 
Art standards need not be lowered, but 
if people care for art, let them pay for 
it—let them pay the artist. They pay 
others for their work. Why should the 
writer spend his days and nights before 
the pot of ink and the pad of white 
paper, wasting his energies? 


Defying Tradition 


YET Bennett is not always wholly 
consistent. He fears that some of the 
American writers are thinking more of 
the bank account than of the quality of 
their work, although he frankly admits 
that he has not read many of the novels 
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written by Americans, and those that 
he has read and delights to mention are 
scarcely known even by title outside 
of.a very limited circle of readers. Ben- 
nett has never written down—on the 
contrary, he has always written up and 
let his readers and admirers in the play- 
house come to him. He has sometimes 
dealt them staggering blows. He has 
defied the conventions and the tradi- 
tions. In a day when publishers and 
friends warned him that long stories 
were not desired by the public, he de- 
liberately sat down to the task of be- 
ginning a 200,000-word novel. But as 
he recollects even such a Herculean task 
as this he passes it lightly. “Applica- 
tion,” he explains, “application and 
method. Devote a certain number of 
hours a day to a certain piece of work 
and you’ll be surprised how quickly it 
will be finished.” 

Bennett came to America almost in- 
cognito. He is shy—even that word 
doesn’t express it, for he is bashful as 
the school-boy, although he is popu- 
larly credited with knowing everybody 
in England and France worth knowing, 
and for the past seven years has been 
moving in the great world of the con- 
tinent. Yet he avoids strangers. The 
peering eyes of people whom he does 
not know distress and irritate him. He 
would prefer that they did not recognize 
him as Arnold Bennett the author. This 
was one of the reasons that he hesi- 
tated when his publishers invited him 
to come to America. If he wanted 
a vacation, there were Sicily, Capri and 
the north of Africa, all of which had 
afforded him a haven of peace when he 
had a big piece of work in hand. He 
had always planned that, come a day 
when he had arranged things so that he 
could spend the time that people devote 
to vacations, he would go to one of 
these places and rest beneath the azure 
sky of the Mediterranean. 


American Impressions 


THEN came the invitation of his 
publishers to visit America. He hated 
travel, steamboats, railroads and the 
hustle and bustle with strangers. After 
I saw him in New York, he had made 
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the trip to Washington and back and 
admitted that he was exhausted, al- 


though he did not blame the railroad © 


and did not even mention the name of 
the line over which he traveled. But 
once here, he is going to look us over. 
He’ll write his “impressions” of Amer- 
ica and the Americans, and then after- 
wards, he’ll probably put us into his 
books and his plays. His real com- 
mission to this country, however, was 
to visit New York, Chicago, New Or- 
leans, Denver and San Francisco. He 
feared the journey would kill him, but 
he had promised and now that he was 
into it, the project rather appealed to 
his sense of humor. And besides, al- 
though it has not been announced in 
the public press, a publishing firm is 
reported to have advanced him $25,000 
for a record of these “impressions,” 
and Arnold Bennett is not the man to 
overlook $25,000. He admits it himself, 
He recalls those grubbing days in Fleet 
street when he was working many 
hours a day for the small sums paid by 
editors of the weekly periodicals for 
his reviews, paragraphs and essays. 
Furthermore, it is said that the sum 
paid by the American publishers, along 
with:much other money derived from 
similar sources, has gone into twenty- 
year endowment life insurance policies. 
When he’s sixty years of age, Arnold 
Bennett wants to be a rich man. This 
for two reasons: it will give him many 
of the things that he has always desired, 
and it will prove his theory that writing 
may be made a lucrative employment— 
one of his pet hobbies. 

Another of these hobbies which he 
has set out to prove is that the suc- 
cessful novelist may also be a success- 
ful playwright. He has written twenty 
plays to prove his contention—and thus 
far he has failed to a degree, although 
he seems to be gaining ground, and he 
told me that he would never give up. 
“One or perhaps two plays a year the 
rest of my life, until I have achieved 
real commercial and artistic success in 
the theatre,” he said, “and then after 
I have succeeded, perhaps I'll keep at 
it, just to make my meaning plain, for 


I enjoy the theatre—that is, I enjoy - 


writing for the theatre. Because a man 
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is supposed to have mastered some of 
the intricacies of novel-writing, that is 
no handicap to his incursion into the 
dramatic field, although I admit that 
this is sometimes believed to be the 
case.” 

Failures as Dramatist 


ARNOLD BENNETT’S failures on 
the stage are not like other men’s fail- 
ures, however, for no sooner is the elec- 
tric sign taken down and the play with- 
drawn than the printing presses are 
started running day and night to supply 
the demand.“ What The Public Wants,” 
wasn’t counted a commercial success in 
the London theatre, but it has been a 
tremendous success in the libraries of 
the world. 

“But so-called failure doesn’t dis- 
courage me at all,” said Bennett, laugh- 
ing. “It is a repetition of what they told 
me about my novels. They said I must 
make them so and so or people wouldn’t 
read them. Even the publishers told 
me that and for a time there seemed to 
be a question whether or not I would 
be able to find anyone able to undertake 
the risk of publication at all. And the 
public did just what people said it would 
do—at first. There was a prompt re- 
fusal to accept my work. Then some- 
body seemed to find something in it. 
The reviewers said a kind and encourag- 
ing word now and then and by degrees 
I built up my following. But it was a 
slow and tedious process in England. 
Not just so in America. I can’t quite 
understand the sale of my books on this 
side. The sale started suddenly and 
has grown by leaps and bounds and is 
of course mightily encouraging. 

“You see, I’ve been through the mill. 
I believe I know what should be put 
into dramas. At least Mr. Galsworthy 
in England and Mr. Brieux in France 
_ are showing us the right road. I expect 
more from these two men perhaps than 
from any other dramatist of to-day.” 


Too Many Laughs 


“WHAT do you think of George 
Bernard Shaw?” I then inquired. 

“Shaw has the best organized brain 
on earth to-day.” 


“He, too, had a hard time getting the 
public, that is, the British public, to 
accept him?” I suggested. 

“Well, what is acceptance? I feel that 
I have been paid amply and fully for 
the work that I put into plays. Take 
my ‘What The Public Wants,’ which 
you have just mentioned. One night 
that piece was presented by the Stage 
Society before a large audience of what 
might be called ‘kindred spirits.’ I was 
present, and the pleasure that this single 
audience got from the work was full 
compensation to me for having written 
t.” 

“Isn’t it just possible that you have 
put too many laughs into it?” I in- 
quired, thinking of our stupidity in 
frequently assuming that the Britisher 
has a slow and a somewhat quaint sense 
of humor. 

“Do you know, I’ve been thinking of 
that very thing. It’s possible. I recall 
that the sallies came too quick even for 
that particular audience. They were 
still laughing when I was endeavoring 
to say something else to give them a 
new laugh. I think you’re right. Here- 
after, I shall endeavor to keep down 
the laughs to a minimum.” 

The idea is, of course, quite absurd 
and interesting. One thinks of the 
evenings he has spent at the theatre 
listening to the drab and the gray dull- 
ness of modern so-called comedy, and 
then reflects that a playwright, who ad- 
mits that he has not been successful 
from the commercial viewpoint in the 
playhouse, is purposely and soberly 
planning a campaign for cutting the 
sparkle and wit from his scenes that 
they may better succeed! It is truly 
“food for thought,” as the old books 
say. 

“The Honeymoon” 


BUT to return to Bennett’s arrival on 
our shores. What will be his “impres- 
sions” when they finally appear in print, 
nobody may say, perhaps not the author 
himself. But to me he admitted that he 
had been pleasantly surprised. And he 
wasn’t in a particularly happy mood, 
either, when he sailed up New York 
bay. He had just scored another dra- 


matic failure, or a “quasi-failure,” in 
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London, and the thought of it was still 
ringing in his head. His latest play, 
“The Honeymoon,” was produced with 
Marie Tempest in the leading réle, the 
evening before he sailed. He had great 
hopes for “The Honeymoon.” That 
might turn the tide in his dramatic 
affairs as “An Old Wives’ Tale” 


-turned the tide in his dealings with the 


novel. He has a great admiration for 
Miss Tempest’s art and believed all 
along that if anyone could supply any- 
thing that was lacking in the drama, 
it would be she. But before he stepped 
aboard the steamer, he received a digest 
of the London reviews. There was 
again the faint praise that damns and 
the apologetic attitude of the press, the 
critics wondering why it was that 
Arnold Bennett, who seemed to know 
more about women in particular and 
certain phases of life than any other 
writer, could not just strike twelve 
when he attempted to place his charac- 
ters before the footlights. 

“Prospects seem to be that the piece 
will run for a hundred nights in Lon- 
don,” he said to me. “Another failure 
— yes, but what does one, more or less, 
count? I’ll prove yet that I am right. 
But speaking of arrival here, do you 
know I had heard all sorts of weird 
tales of what would happen. I was told 
that I would be recognized at once by 
the gentlemen of the American press, 
who would surround me before I landed 
and ask me what I thought of America. 
And do you believe it, such a thing did 
not happen at all. And the smile in it 
is, that I was prepared for them. I had 
my answers to their questions all ar- 
ranged. But instead of asking me such 
things, they were pleasant gentlemen 
and chatted of other matters. And since 
I have been here, I haven’t been out 
very much—for you know I can never 
allow myself more than two days at 
a stretch without work—yet I have been 
wonderfully pleased with the country 
and with the people I have met.” 


Forbes-Robertson and Arnold Ben- 
nett . 


AN ANECDOTE concerning the 
passage to America serves: to show 
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something of the esteem in which Mr. 
Bennett is held in his own country, to 
which, by the way, he means to return 
after his visit to America. He has been 
living in France for the past nine years, 
but now means. to make his home in 
London. Paris has been his real home, 
but when undertaking a particularly 
heavy piece of work, it has been his 
custom. to take a cottage in the woods 
at Fontainebleu or near by, to work un- 
disturbed during the “seizure,” which 
he describes as nothing more than a de- 
sire to work diligently. 

On the boat were Forbes-Robertson, 
the eminent actor, and Edward Knob- 
lauch, author of “Kismet” and “The 
Faun,” an American, who was obliged 
to go to England to gain the recognition 
which is now conceded to him in his 
own country. One day Knoblauch 
called at Forbes-Robertson’s cabin and 
announced that if it would be agreeable, 
he would take pleasure in presenting 
Mr. Arnold Bennett. 

“No sir,” replied Forbes-Robertson. 
“If Arnold Bennett is aboard this ship, 
he cannot be brought to me for a pre- 
sentation. I will gladly go to him.” This 
he did, and after the introduction, a 
pleasant acquaintance bécame the re- 
sult. Each had enjoyed the work of the . 
other, but their ways had never crossed 
before. 

And it was little wonder, for although 
Arnold Bennett served a considerable 
apprenticeship as a critic of the drama 
in London theatres, he confesses to 
having a very limited acquaintance in 
theatrical circles. After his first play 
was written, he was obliged to procure 
letters of introduction to a manager 
before being able to present his manu- 
script in person. He has been a keen, 
some of his critics think almost an un- 
canny, observer of human nature per- 
forming its little comedy about him, 
but he has not taken a vital action in it 
himself, preferring to look on from 
whatever point of vantage was afforded. 


The Novelist-Playwright at Work 


“HOW -do you manage to perform 
the mere task, the mechanical task, of 
so much writing?” I asked, because 





Bennett has been a “half-million-word- 
a-year man” for several years, and his 
output has sometimes led to the remark 
that he was not a person at all, but 
merely a name employed by a syndicate 
of writers—although anyone with the 
least critical sense could detect the Ben- 
nett distinctness and unmistakable flavor 
in anything to which his name was 
signed. 

“Ever since I gave up journalistic 
work and decided to use my own time 
as I desired,” he replied, “ I have made 
it a rule of my life to rise at five-thirty 
in the morning. Then everything is 
quiet and my mind is fresh. Naturally, 
I am early to bed. I believe in it and it 
has become almost a life-long practice, 
I may say, for I have followed it for 
several years. I arise at five-thirty, 
winter and summer, having prepared, 
or had prepared for me, a few tea 
things. I brew a pot of tea myself and 
sit down to my work. I work and drink 
tea until 9 o’clock or thereabouts and 
then have breakfast. Then I return to 
my pen and paper and work until twelve 
or one o'clock. See how methodical 
and easy it is? Just method, I tell you, 
and I have all the rest of the day for 
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leisure. It’s a surprise to people who 
have been doing slipshod work to real- 


ize how much more they can accom-~ . 


plish when once they form methodical 
habits.” 

It matters little the nature of the 
work in hand. Bennett contributes 
regularly to several British periodicals. 
Once he was the editor of a woman’s 
paper and it was there that he learned 
many of the “secrets of the sex,” which 
women invariably note in his novels 
and plays. He deliberately writes 
200,000-word novels with the ease that 
some of the American story-tellers dash 
off one of their magazine fiction stunts, 
And added to these things are a regu- 
lar department of book reviews, chatty 
letters for the old Manchester Guardian, 
which he says seems to him a “good 
British institution” and to which he 
likes to be a contributor, essays for the 
heavier publications, books upon philos- 
ophy, and an average of two plays a 
year! And yet he is not a syndicate, but 
just one man—a little, shy, soft-spoken 
man who knows perfectly well what he 


is about and is unquestionably one of’ 


the most remarkable personages in the 
world’s gallery of artistic notables. 
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By Monte M. Katterjohn 


THERE are many actors and actresses who, though voiceless to their audiences, have follow- 
ings no less extensive than their brothers and sisters of the so-called legitimate stage. They 
are the players in the employ of the great moving-picture companies. 


HO are the stars of the moving 

- picture plays? More than five 
million people, young and old, 

ask this question daily, since it is esti- 
mated that between five and six million 
people are daily frequenters of the 
1,200 picture theatres located through- 
out the United States. With the masses, 
the identity of those who assume the 
title rdles for “canned dramas” has al- 
ways been a matter of much discussion, 
for these actors and actresses are to 
them, what the favorites of Broadway 
are to the New Yorker. Prior to a year 
ago, the stars, if they may be called 
such, refused to allow the companies 
that employed them, to make known 


their identity, and it is only during the 
past six months that many of the well 
known stage favorites have come for- 
ward with the statement that they have 
been acting for the motion picture. 

A year ago the motion picture was 
considered a low type of amusement. 
But to-day, throughout the entire world, 
the moving picture theatre has become 
the standard amusement place of that 
class of people who are the backbone 
of every country. A realization of the 
above by those interested in the drama 
has brought about the change, and now, 
the foremost actors and actresses of the 
country are volunteering their services 
for the motion picture. 
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Pilar-Morin 


THE recent ‘reproduction of “L’En- 
fant Prodigue’ at the Liberty Theatre, 
West Forty-second Street, New York 
City, with Mme. Pilar-Morin as the 
Prodigal Son, clearly demonstrated the 
perfect manner in which voiceless act- 
ing may be presented to the public, and 
the wordless play is nothing more or 
less than the motion picture play. 

Mme. Pilar-Morin, the wonderfully 
clever French actress, whose image may 
be seen in many of the present day film 
' plays, is known as the queen of the si- 
Jent drama, and is foremost in the gal- 
lery of “picture personalities.” Pilar- 
Morin’s reputation is unique. By uni- 
versal consent she is the chief living 
exponent of the silent drama or non- 
talking play. The writer of “Fair Top- 
ics” in the New York Morning Tele- 
graph for the Actors’ Fund Fair held 
recently at the 71st Regiment Armory, 
has the following to say regarding Mme. 
Pilar-Morin: 

“Feesh, feesh.” A shrill little voice 
pipes in your ear and a little basket on 
the end of a stick is poked under your 
nose. In the little booth are two of the 
most charming Japanese girls you ever 
saw, with the prettiest smiles and most 
sparkling eyes in the whole fair. And 
those sparkling eyes and entrancin 
smiles and those piping little voices will 
stick with you for a long time. Do you 
know who the little Japanese girlies 
are? Why, Mme. Pilar-Morin, the won- 
derful French pantomimist, and Mlle. 
Pauline Maurice, her clever little pupil. 
While the public does not know who 

the chic little feminine character, the 
star of the Edison films, really is, it has 
fallen desperately in love with her. Her 
acting in “The Japanese Peachboy,” 
“The Cigarette Maker of Seville,” and 
“From Tyranny to Liberty,” is in a 
class by itself. Mme. Pilar-Morin was 
one of the first of the wonderful French 
pantomimists to see the opportunities 
for acting for the silent drama in mo- 
tion pictures, and she now says that she 
is thoroughly in love with the new art, 
and she does not expect to abandon the 
“flitting picture” for some time, prob- 
ably never. 

Since Madame Pilar-Morin’s appear- 
ance in “L’Enfant Prodigue” the critics 


of the New York press have had con- 
siderable to say regarding the silent 
drama, in fact they have said so many 
good things that the wordless play will 
find a fixed place in the regular New 
York theatrical bill with Mme. Pilar- 
Morin—supported by Nellie Grant, 
Regina Weil, J. R. Ardizone, H. Scar- 
borough and J. Kilgore—assuming the 
title role. 


Florence. Turner 


PROBABLY the best known “un- 
known” picture personality, the favorite 
of thousands, is Miss Florence Turner, 
better known as “The Vitagraph Girl.” 
Through her picture acting, she has be- 
come popular enough to cause song 
writers and music publishers to contrib- 
ute their talent and money towards 
“immortalizing” her ability. “The Vita- 
graph Girl,” wherever heard, has made 
a distinct hit, although it would not be 
so were it not for the fact that it ‘is 
introduced by the aid of the kinetoscopic 
images of Miss Turner, flashed upon the 
screen. One half of the nation’s war- 
blers daily whistle a tune about a girl 
whose name they do not know. 

But to deal with Miss Turner. She is 
divinely tall, and most divinely dark, 
vivacious, full of life and go, good na- 
tured and popular among the members 
of the family that contribute their aid 
in the pictures in which Miss Turner 
appears. She has a wide range of rdles; 
she is pathetic, grotesque, humorous, 
sentimental. Now she is a comical little 
“Louie Freear;” now she is a tragedy 
queen; anon she is a woman of fashion. 
Her powers of make-up are varied and 
extensive. She can absolutely disguise 
her face or obliterate her own charming 
personality. She can be serious; she can 
romp; she can laugh; she can joke. Al- 
together a very charming personality, 
quite naturally and properly popular. 

Miss Turner has a curious blend of 
nationalities—Spanish, Italian, Scotch 
and American, which makes for great 
natural histrionic ability. Some of the 
many film plays in which Miss Turner 
assumes the title role are: “Over the 
Garden Wall,” a sentimental comedy in 
which the star wisely loves and is loved 














in return and the two conspire against 
the “old folks’; “Wilson’s Wife's 
Countenance,” in which the star is the 
gloomy wife; “A Boarding School Ro- 
mance,” in which the star is a rollicking, 
romping sweet girl graduate, and “The 
Three of Them,” in which the unhappy 
wife is played by Miss Turner. It might 
be said that she is at her best in plays 
like “The Three of Them.” In this 
playlet, a childless married couple bring 
sunshine and contentment into their 
hearts and home by adopting a little 
orphan boy, who furnishes the missing 
link in the completion of the household. 

Then, too, Miss Turner is a smart lit- 
tle business woman. Fresh from her own 
performance on the stage, she takes 
command of the office which deals with 
production matters, and is a perfect 
mistress of the business needs of herself 
and of her fellow performers. 

What is more convincing that Miss , 
Turner is a real star, is the fact that she 
has received during the past year, more 
than 6,000 proposals of marriage, all of 
them from men who have admired and 
worshiped her from afar—whose only 
acquaintance with her, in fact, has been 
the sight of her image flitting across the 
screen. Wisely, she has refused them all 
and injured the feelings of none. 


Betty Lawrence 


THE most amusing girl in all pic- 
turedom is Betty Lawrence. (Betty 
Lawrence is a nom-de-plume; her real 
name is unknown.) She is the living 
likeness of Nell Brinkley’s famous car- 
toon girls, and it is the general rule that 
her likeness will appear only in those 
sentimental plots, such as are suggested 
by Nell Brinkley’s drawings. She is 
at her best in plays like “Serious 
Sixteen”—which tells a story of a 
girl who has arrived at this very 
dangerous age and falls in love, 
receives the first case and “is proud 
of it.” In “Willful Betty,” she assumes 
a like réle, but displays a great amount 
of “sweet temper” to spice the plot. 

To those who are “hep” to the drama, 

’ the name of Ethel Clayton is not for- 
eign. With Emmett Corrigan in “Kee- 
gan’s Pal,” she has played the foremost 
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theatres in the larger cities and was 
lately associated with Frank Sheridan 
in “His Name on the Door.” She has 
also lately appeared in vaudeville in 
that funniest of comedies, ‘“Dinkelspiel’s 
Christmas,” and made a distinct hit in 
that piece. 

Miss Clayton appears as the heroine 
of most of the Essanay dramatic pic- 
tures and her appearance in “The 
Brothers Justified,’ “Gratitude,” and 
“The Twelfth Juror,” first brought her 
before the moving picture loving pub- 
lic. In both comedy and drama, she plays 
with excellent feeling and a convincing 
manner that leaves little room for doubt- 
ing her a most thoroughly trained and 
interesting player. A certain well known 
dramatic critic recently said of her, 
“She hasn’t a peer in the realm of in- 
tense drama.” 


Mabel Trunnelle 


UNIVERSAL opinion has deemed 
Miss Mabel Trunnelle (Mrs. Herbert 
Prior) the prettiest woman who appears 
in moving pictures. She is the possessor 
of what is termed “considerable” per-. 
sonal attraction, always a powerful as- 
set to a moving picture actress. Miss 
Trunnelle took very easily to motion - 
picture work, her extreme mobility of 
facial expression and her ready intelli- 
gence making it possible for her to score 
a success at the outset without much 
preliminary instruction. She is of that 
peculiar and attractive type which can 
cause a laugh and a tear almost at the 
same time. As an example of what is 
considered the best piece of work she 
has done, one may view “With Bridges 
Burned,” and should notice that her part 
in the playlet was very important, run- 
ning from comedy to pathos. The Edi- 
son Company, by whom she is employed, 
recently made a series of Canadian pic- 
tures, and in all of them she assumed 
the title réles, impersonating Canadian 
life, and ran up and down the gamut 
of human emotions with such skill and 
finish that. she immediately became a 
favorite of the public. She is dramatic, 
humorous, pathetic, by turns, and all 
her work is finished and spontaneous. 
She is very active, flits rapidly about the 
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scenes when occasion demands, and is 
capable of entering into the spirit of the 
most varied situations. She does not, 
for instance, seem to mind getting 
thoroughly wet, by skipping around on 
a Canadian snow field in the course of 
a picture drama. 

~ One needs also to mention, among the 
women, Mrs. Armand Kellerman, Mrs. 
George W. Walters arid Miss Rose- 
mond. All are particular favorites with 
the public, especially Mrs. Walters, who 
has gained the name of “the old Than- 
houser lady.” Especially good work has 
been done ‘by Miss Florence Lawrence, 
always a feature of “Imp”. programs, 
and it has béen stated numerous times, 
that she commands a princely salary 
for her “two a week” productions. 


Among the Men 


_ ABANDONING the actresses and 

turning to the “matinée idols,” it does 
not take one long to find out that G. M. 
Anderson is the favorite. Hie stands out 
very prominently because of his fre- 
quent impersonation of the Western 
hero and of the “bold bad man” of 
the bad lands of Montana. As a lover, 
he is an immense success, and he has 
probably bruised more girls’ hearts than 
any other man whose image is cast upon 
the silver coated screens of the motion 
_ picture theatres. 

In a class with Anderson is Frank H. 
Crane, who has always been known to 
» the masses as the “Thanhouser Com- 


pany’s leading man.” This concern has 
made its films famous during the very 
short space of four months through the 
very successful acting of Mr. Crane. 
While he is not a matinée idol, he is 
the idol of the motion picture public, 
since he is a true artist. 
Probably the greatest motion picture 
scoop ever scored was the “beat” of a 
well known Chicago producer in secur- 
ing Henry E. Dixey to submit his mim- 
ic art to the lens of a moving picture 
camera and record scenes depicting 
“David Garrick.” 
. “Fra Elbertus,” (Elbert Hubbard), 
Rex Beach, Carolyn Wells, Edward 
Townsend and the late Mark Twain 
(Samuel Clemens) are, in a way, re- 
sponsible for the uplifting of the mo- 
tion picture. They have contributed 
many of the scenarios which have been 
produced in the silent’ drama: Mark 


. Twain personally conducted the staging 


of “The Prince and The Pauper” an 

the “release” has gone on record as one 
of the features of the work. Likewise, 
Annette Kellerman has assisted in the 
bettering of pictures, and has enabled 
thousands of people, through the aid of 
the kinetoscope, to witness her wonder- 
ful vaudeville act. In motion pictures, 
she was enabled to enlarge her “stunts” 
and it is a safe statement to say that 
more people have witnessed “her act” 
in moving photography than have wit- 
nessed the real Miss Kellerman, wrig- 
gling, mermaid like, in her own glass 
tank. 
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Why Waita Month? 


‘Why wait a month for the contin- 
uation of a story? You don’t have 
to do it now. e have just brought 
out an all-fiction WEEKLY MAGA- 
ZINE in which you get the con- 
tinuation of your story every week. 


A month is too long to wait. The 
thread of the story gets lost in the 
mesh of events. The WEEKLY is the 
ideal periodical for continued stories. 


THE CAVALIER 


is the name of this new WEEKLY 
MAGAZINE. It will publish 52 
full-length. book stories a year. 


A new serial begins every week— 
stories that make you sit up and 
take notice. 


On sale at all news-stands at 
10 cents a copy, $4 a year—a 
great big magazine—192 pages. 
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